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MR.  OZAKI  KOYO  the  author  of  the 
Novel  "  Konjiki  Yasha "  which  is 
herewith  presented  to  the  English-speaking 
public  is  an  English  dress,  though  not  exact- 
ly in  an  English  translation,  was  born  on 
December  16,  1866,  in  Shiba  Katamonzen 
Cho,  in  Tokyo. 

He  was  thus  a  true  son  of  Yedo.  More 
than  that  he  was  a  child  of  Shiba,  ot  that 
quarter  of  the  Imperial  City  which  more 
than  all  others  has  been  noted  for  the  high 
spirit  and  lively  ways  of  its  inhabitants.  All 
the  world  knows  that  Shiba  lies  by  the  sea- 
shore, and  its  inhabitants,  very  many  of 
whom  are  fishmongers,  or  otherwise  connect- 
ed with  the  fishing  industry,  seem  to  have 
imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  liberty 
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from  the  remnants  of  the  fresh  sea-breezes 
that  find  their  way  to  them  across  the 
dreary  mud-flats  of  Shinagawa  Bay.  The 
purity  of  the  sea-breezes  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  but  the  Shiba  love  of  liberty  is 
above  all  suspicion.  The  district  contains, 
does  it  not  ?  that  bulwark  of  a  nation's 
liberties,  the  great  Keiogijuku,  and  if  that  be 
not  sufficient  I  would  point  my  reader  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  in  other,  more  submissive, 
districts  of  the  city,  the  barbers  have  made 
an  unholy  combine  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting up,  and  keeping  up,  the  price  of  that 
necessity  of  human  life — a  morning  shave — , 
the  freedom-lovers  of  the  Shiba  district  have 
always  succeeded  in  asserting  their  lawful 
freedom.  What  you  have  to  pay  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  fifteen,  sen  for  in  their  parts 
of  the  town,  you  can  get  a  Shiba  barber  to 
do  for  half  the  price.  Indeed  I  am  told  that 
you  can  be  shaved  in  some  parts  of  Shiba 
for  three  or  four  sen. 

Ozaki's  education  was   begun  at  a  tera- 
[    vi    ] 
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koya,  or  a  temple-school,  one  of  those  "  go- 
as-you-please  "  institutes  of  learning  which 
flourished  in  the  days  before  Meiji,  and  which 
in  many  places  contrived  to  linger  on  into 
the  Meiji  era  itself.  At  this  school  the 
innate  "  Shiba  spirit "  was  fostered  and 
developed.  He  was  a  '  pickle ',  and  a 
fighter,  and  carried  with  him  to  his  death  a 
scar  on  the  forehead,  the  memorial  of  a 
stone-throwing  battle  of  his  early  days. 

In  1873  the  terakoya  was  changed  into  a 
public  school,  and  Ozaki  remained  as  one  of 
its  students,  faithful  in  spite  of  the  changes 
of  system  and  name  which  the  Institution 
underwent.  He  remained,  in  fact,  till  some- 
where in  1880,  when  he  had  learned  all  that 
there  was  to  learn,  and  was  turned  out  of 
the  school,  a  finished  article,  as  far  as  the 
powers  of  the  school  were  able  to  go. 

He  was  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  his 
father,  who  wished  to  see  his  son  prosper  in 
the  world,  began  to  urge  him  to  begin  the 
study  of  English,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the 
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great  high  roads  leading  to  success.  He  did 
so,  but  he  did  not  like  it.  His  text-book 
was  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  did  not  find  his  studies  in 
English  wildly  exciting. 

But  if  he  disliked  learning  English,  he 
disliked  mathematics  more.  He  tells  us  in 
a  short  memoir  of  himself,  which  he  once 
composed,  that  his  mind  was  by  constitution 
as  much  averse  to  mathematics  as  his 
stomach  was  to  tofu,  the  insipid  bean- cake 
which  enters  so  much  into  Japanese 
cookery. 

Mathematics  and  English  were  in  those 
days  the  staple  articles  of  education — 
mathematics  taught  out  of  English  text- 
books, and  English  taught  by  the  hensoku 
method  which  discarded  all  sounds  and 
appealed  to  the  eye  not  the  ear  !  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  boy  of  Ozaki7s 
temperament  became  restless,  nor  yet  that 
he  changed  schools  rapidly  and  eagerly. 
He  went  from  school  to  school,  from  College 
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to  College,  seeking  intellectual  sustenance, 
— and  getting  intellectual  tofu* 

Then  one  day,  in  a  circulating  library,  one 
of  those  mean-looking  stalls,  containing  a 
few  dozens  of  torn,  tattered,  and  well-thumb- 
ed Japanese  novels  in  gaudy  covers,  which 
you  can  borrow  for  a  few  rin^  he  found  a 
romance  by  Tamenaga  the  well-known 
novelist  of  Tokugawa  period — and  in  that 
book  he  found  his  vocation.  The  literature 
of  his  own  country,  the  thoughts,  the  pas- 
sions, the  hopes  of  his  own  compatriots,  the 
sentiments,  noble  and  otherwise,  that  had 
their  roots  in  the  history  of  his  own  people, 
— these  were  the  things  which  appealed  un- 
consciously to  him.  He  tells  us  in  his  notes 
and  memoirs  that  he  felt  that,  with  these 
treasures  opened  to  him  in  his  own  language, 
he  felt  that  he  could  dispense,  for  a  time  at 
least,  with  the  delights  of  the  "  Spelling 
Book  ",  and  he  now  became  a  constant  and 
indefatigable  frequenter  of  the  lending  library 
in  the  next  street. 

C  *  3 


It  is  true  that  his  father  did  not  approve 
of  these  studies;  but  stolen  fruit  is  always 
the  sweetest,  and  the  difficulties  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  favoured  studies  only  add- 
ed to  the  zest  with  which  he  pursued  them. 
The  novels  stood  on  his  bookshelf  all  day 
safely  disguised  in  a  false  cover  which  bore 
the  inscription  "  Chinese  History  "  :  in  the 
evening,  as  soon  as  the  hour  came  when 
serious  studies  might  safely  be  laid  aside, 
when  the  futons  were  spread,  and  the  family 
retired  to  sleep,  the  beloved  friends  came 
forth  from  their  hiding-place,  and  night  was 
turned  into  day  under  the  dim  flicker  of  the 
lamp  that  stood  by  his  pillow. 

In  this  way  Ozaki  gained  for  himself  a 
good  knowledge  of  Japanese  fiction,  especi- 
ally of  the  works  of  Tamenaga  and  Samba 
and  the  comic  writings  of  Kyoden.  Romance 
did  not  appeal  to  him.  A  few  paragraphs 
here  and  there  of  the  masterpieces  of  Bakin 
and  Tanehiko  sufficed  to  satisfy  his  curiosity: 
Hakkenden  and  Inaka  Genji  he  only  skim- 
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med,  contenting  himself  with  gathering  the 
story  from  the  illustrations.  What  he  was 
searching  for  was  something  actual,  some- 
thing realistic,  and  whatever  literature  of 
this  kind  he  came  across  he  devoured  with 
avidity. 

From  reading  to  writing  was  but  a  step. 
After  attending  various  schools,  he  entered 
the  Imperial  University,  first  the.  College  of 
L-aw,  then  that  of  Literature,  but  at  neither 
College  did  he  bring  his  studies  to  their 
natural  termination.  He  left  without  a 
degree,  after  three  years  in  all  at  the 
University.  But  he  had  in  the  meantime 
entered  on  the  field  of  literature.  In  1888, 
in  connection  with  his  two  friends,  Ishibashi 
Shian  and  Yamada  Binyo,  he  started  a 
magazine  named  Garakuta  (Bunko  which 
procured  for  him  some  reputation  as  a 
writer.  Two  years  later,  in  1890,  he  was 
appointed  Literary  Editor  of  the  Yomiuri 
Shimbun,  and  it  was  for  this  paper,  and  for 
Kokumin  no  To  mo,  that  he  wrote  most  of 
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the  novels  for  which  he  became  so  famous, 
lu  July  1902,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Mroku  Shimbun,  but  only  as  a  doomed 
man.  Three  months  later,  in  October  1902, 
he  died  of  the  cancer  in  the  stomach  which 
had  troubled  him  for  some  time.  His  best 
known  novels  are  "  Kyara  Makura" 
"Sanninzuma"  "Katarazu  Iwazu"  "Mu- 
rasaki"  "Tajo  Takon"  and  <c  Konjiki 
Ya$ha  "  or  the  Gold  Demon. 

Ozaki  may  claim,  with  Professor  Tsubo- 
uchi,  the  honour  of  having  been  the  founder 
of  a  modern  school  of  fiction.  The  romantic 
school  of  Bakin  lingered  on  right  into  the 
Meiji  Period,  and  its  latest  representa- 
tives were  Kanagaki  Robun,  and  Jono  Sai- 
kiku  who  reigned  supreme  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  era.  Professor  Tsubo- 
uchi  took  the  novel  of  Europe  as  a  model  for 
imitation,  and  Ozaki  followed  in  Tsubouchi's 
foot  steps,  making  his  novels  realistic  both 
in  incident  and  in  language,  and  attempting 
to  analyse  and  depict  for  his  fellow-country- 
C  *«  1 
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men  the  psychological  workings  of  the 
human  mind. 

In  his  early  days,  as  we  saw,  he  had  turn- 
ed from  the  study  of  English.  In  his  later 
days  he  came  back  to  it ;  for  Japanese 
fiction-literature  did  not  contain  enough  to 
satisfy  his  mind,  and  he  had  to  turn  to 
European  fiction  for  intellectual  food.  He 
learned  not  only  English  but  French  and 
translated  Moliere's  Avare  into  Japanese. 

"  His  work,"  says  the  Japan  Times,  in 
an  obituary  notice  of  his  death,  "  possesses 
a  unique  charm.  He  was  the  first  among 
Japanese  novelists  to  attempt  to  depict  psy- 
chological phenomena,  and  apart  from  this 
innovation,  the  delicate  art  with  which  he 
succeeded  in  blending  tragedy  and  comedy 
of  a  high  order  was  reminiscent  of  Dickens  at 
his  best.  He  excelled  both  as  tragedian 
and  jester. 

He  translated  Moliere's  "L*  Avare,"  which 
was  repeatedly  reproduced  by  Mr.  Kawa- 
kami's  troupe  with  brilliant  success.  Assist- 
[  xiii  ] 
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ed  by  a  Russian  scholar  he  translated 
Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata ",  and  every 
number  of  the  Kokumin-no-tomo,  the  maga- 
zine which  published  it  in  serial  form,  was 
impatiently  awaited  by  his  readers. 

He  wrote  an  enormous  quantity  of  origin- 
al matter,  which  chiefly  appeared  in  the 
Yomiuri  Shimbun,  to  which  he  contribut- 
ed for  more  than  ten  years.  But  he  was 
never  a  quick  writer.  His  copy  was  always 
black  with  corrections,  and  as  he  wrote  a 
very  illegible  hand,  though  connoisseurs  pro- 
nounced it  beautiful,  his  manuscript  was 
invariably  hailed  with  anathemas  in  the 
composing  room.  But  like  many  other 
famous  productions  that  have  been  the  result 
of  infinite  pains,  his  work,  when  it  appeared 
in  print,  read  with  a  smooth  and  easy  flow 
that  promptly  carried  the  reader  with  it  and 
held  him  a  willing  prisoner  to  the  end.  His 
pathos  may  be  studied  in  the  impressive 
scenes  of  the  "  Konjiki  Yasha  "  (The  Gold 
Demon),  "Tajp  Takon,"  and  some  others. 
[  xiv  ] 
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The  veneration  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held  in  literary  circles,  however,  were  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  his  earnest  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  his  disciples.  It  is  to 
his  example  and  encouragement  that  we 
owe  the  presence  of  such  brilliant  craftsmen 
as  Kyoka,  Fuyo,  Sazanami,  and  others,  the 
first-named  of  whom  at  least  is  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  Japanese  novelists. 

When  his  condition  was  reported  to  be 
critical  these  beloved  disciples  gathered 
around  Mr.  Koyo  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  anything  to  say  to  them.  He  answer- 
ed no,  but  urged  them  to  cooperate  loyally 
and  strive  to  rise  still  higher  in  their  profes- 
sion. "  Had  I  seven  lives  to  live,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "I  would  devote  them  all  to 
literature."  He  then  ordered  his  pupils  to 
come  under  the  light,  as  it  was  night,  that  he 
might  see  their  faces  one  by  one  for  the  last 
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"  He  was  also,"  says  the  Japanese  Mail, 
in  a  similar  notice,  "a   renowned  composer 
[    xv     ] 
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of  Haikwai  (the  i7-ideograph  stanza)  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  wrote  the  lines 

Shinaba  aki 

Tsuyu  no  hinu  ma  20 

Omoshiroki. 

The  verselet  is  an  admirable  example  of 
Japanese  impressionist  poetry.  Freely  ren- 
dered it  reads,  "  Let  me  die  in  autumn 
before  the  dew  dries  ;  "  words  which  recall, 
though  they  do  not  express,  the  familar  idea 
of  the  dew-drop  evanescence  of  life  in  Budd- 
hist eyes,  and  of  the  shining  of  night-pearls 
on  the  petals  of  the  autumn  flower,  the 
morning  glory,  "  The  dew-drop  slips  into 
the  silent  sea.77 

The  Gold  Demon  in  its  English  dress  has 
been  re-written  rather  than  translated.  A  few 
of  the  earlier  chapters  are  translations,  but 
the  rest  are  abbreviated  reproductions  of  the 
original.  Ozaki7s  greatest  charm  is  his 
language,  and  that  charm  cannot  possibly 
be  reproduced.  His  immense  power  and 
beauty  of  language  enables  him  to  take  the 
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Japanese  reader  through  mazes  of  minute 
description  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
less  skilful  pen,  would  be  tedious  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  have  therefore  deemed  it  best 
to  curtail  the  descriptions,  to  condense  the 
soliloquies  in  which  his  heroes  rejoice, — in  a 
word,  to  make  the  book  a  little  more  Anglo- 
Saxon.  We  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  us 
for  these  liberties. 

A.  LLOYD. 

g  (Dec.  igo$. 
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CHAPTER  I 
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EVERY  gate  way  was  decorated  with  its  New 
Year's  pines,  and  every  one  was  shut, 
though  it  was  yet  early  in  the  night.  The  long 
broad  street,  running  from  East  to  West,  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  swept  perfectly  clean  :  there  was 
not  even  a  shadow  on  it.  The  noisy  rattle  of  the 
solitary  wheels  that  broke  the  silence  of  the 
lonesome  city  was  probably  some  belated  traveller 
too  busy  or  too  drunk  to  get  home  earlier  from  his 
round  of  New  Year's  visits.  In  the  distance  could 
be  heard  the  fitful  sound  of  the  sJiishi  dancers' 
tambourine,  so  melancholy  that  it  seemed  to  be 
mourning  over  the  approaching  end  of  the  Festive 
Season.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  of 
January—  who  can  tell  how  many  little  hearts  had 

co 
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been   broken    as   they    listened    to    its    sorrowful 
tones  ? 

The  new  diaries,  begun  on  the  first  of  the  New 
Year,  had  hitherto  recorded  the  weather  in  an 
unbroken  monotone.  "  ist  January,  fine  "  "  2nd 
January,  fine,"  "  3rd  January,  ditto  ";  but  now, 
toward  evening  a  cold  winter  blast  had  bustled 
out  through  the  city,  as  though  angry  because  the 
sweet  song  of  children's  voices  at  play  had  ceased 
its  burden  of 

"  Wind,  wind,  cease  to  blow  ! 

This  is  not  the  time  to  blow  !  " 
And  now  he  was  playing  havoc  all  by  himself 
among  the  pine-tree  decorations,  and  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  withered  bamboos,  and  performing 
all  manner  of  antics  to! demonstrate  his  strength. 
The  sky  had  been  overcast,  but  now  the  wind 
seemed  to  have  awakened  it,  and  it  was  twinkling 
with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  silver  shimmer  on 
a  piece  of  nashi-ji  lacquer.  It  was  a  cold  bright 
light  that  the  twinkling  stars  threw  over  the  stfeet, 
indeed,  they  seemed  to  have  frozen  everything 
with  their  intense  cold. 

Let  our-  reader  place  himself  in  thought  in  such 
a  dreary  scene  as  this  Would  his  thoughts 
suggest  the  contemplation  of  humanity,  or  society, 
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of  cities  or  towns  ?  It  seemed  that  the  nine  heav- 
ens and  the  eightfold  earth  had  but  just  emerged 
from  chaos,  that  Nature  had  not  yet  finished  her 
creative  work,  that  the  wind  was  just  making  its 
first  attempt  to  blow,  that  the  stars  had  just 
begun  to  twinkle — the  scene  suggested  a  vast 
wilderness,  without  meaning,  order,  or  beauty— 
nothing  but  a  dreary  void.  All  day  long  the 
people  had  thronged  the  streets,  singing,  drinking, 
joking,  rejoicing,  smiling,  chattering  The  wonder 
was  where  they  had  gone'  to  ;  why  had  they  dis- 
appeared like  the  gnats  at  the  end  of  summer? 

A  silence  of  hours  ensued  :  then  in  the  distance 
the  clapping  of  a  watchman's  rattle  struck  the 
ear :  and  as  soon  as  this  sound  died  away,  a 
lantern  would  come  into  sight  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  after  a  few  'wavering  motions  across 
it,  disappear  from  sight  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  cold  wind  blowing  wildly  against  the  dreary 
stars. 

The  bath  house  in  a  side  street  was  closing  its 
doors  :  the  water  from  the  bath  was  discharging 
itself  through  a  drainpipe  which  projected  from 
the  weatherboards,  sending  up  columns  of  steam 
and  filling  the  air  with  a  disagreeable  hot  vapour 
which  conveyed  a  sense  of  impurity  to  the  nostrils. 
[3] 
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Suddenly  a  jinrikisha  drawn  by  two  men  came 
dashing  round  the  corner  so  rapidly  that  its 
•  drawers  had  no  time  to  avoid  the  columns  of 
vapour,  but  took  their  fare  right  through  the 
midst  of  it. 

"  Poof!  What  a  foul  smell  !  "  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  the  jinrikisha.  Its  owner  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  the  end  of  which  he  threw  away,  sti  1  alight, 
into  the  gutter.  "  It  is  very  early,"  he  continued, 
"  for  them  to  be  emptying  the  bath." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  coolie.  "  We  are 
still  "  within  the  pines  "  ])  and  the  baths  are 
always  closed  earlier  now." 

When  the  jinrikisha  man  had  spoken,  there  was 
again  a  silence,  and  the  wheels  rattled  on  apace. 
The  gentleman  gathered  the  sleeves  of  his  cloak 
tightly  round  him,  and  buried  his  face  above  the 
ears  in  the  deep  sealskin  collar.  There  was  a 
fur  rug  spread  beneath  him  oh  the  seat  of  the 
carriage,  with  its  end  hanging  down  over  the 
back  :  and  across  his  knees  lay  a  handsome 
striped  rug  of  fuwa-ori  cloth.  The  lantern  was 
decorated  with  a  device  of  two  capital  T's  in- 
tertwined. At  the  other  end  of  the  lane  the 

i)  Within  the  pines,  a  phrase  denoting  the  New  Year's 
holidays. 
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Yvheels  turned  abruptly  to  the  north,  and  emerged 
in  a  rather  wide  street  which  they  followed  for  a 
little  while.  Then  they  turned  down  a  blind  alley 
to  the  west,  across  which  was  suspended  a  gate 
lamp  bearing  the  name  of  Minowa  painted  on  it, 
and  rattled  with  an  air  of  importance  through  the 
gateway  festively  decorated  with  stakes  of  pointed 
bamboo. 

Lights  could  be  seen  through  the  paper  window 
slides  within  the  porch,  but  the  outer  lattice-gate 
was  locked,  so  the  men  had  to  rattle,  and  knock 
and  shout  for  admittance  ;  but  for  some  time  in 
vain,  as  there  was  'much  noise  of  merriment 
within. 

At  length,  a  louder  shout  and  a  more  persistent 
knocking  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inmates, 
and  some*one  came  out  to  attend  to  them, 

It  looked  like  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  lady 
of  some  forty  years  of  age,  small,  spare  and  of  a 
pale  complexion,  with  her  hair  done  in  a  maru- 
inage  chignon.  She  wore  a  dress  of  fine  ito-ori 
silk,  the  colour  of  tea,  with  a  haori  of  hosho- 
tsumitgi  stuff,  decorated  with  the  badge  of  her 
family.  She  hastily  opened  the  lattice  gate  to 
receive  her  guest,  and  the  gentleman  was  about  to 
enter,  when  he  noticed  that  the  whole  floor  inside 
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the  porch  was  covered  with  shoes  and  foot-gear  so 
closely  packed  that  there  was  no  room  even  to 
push  a  walking  stick  between  them.  The  lady 
instantly  divined  his  thought,  and  courteously 
stepping  down  from  the  raised  floor  on  which 
she  stood,  pushed  the  foot-gear  aside  to  make 
room  for  the  honoured  guest.  Presently  his  get  a 
were  singled  out  from  the  others  by  being  put  in 
a  place  of  honour  inside  the  paper  shoji  of  the 
entrance  room. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  T  the  back  of  the   Minowa's  house  were  two 
^~*     parlours,  one   of  ten,  and  the  other  of  eight 
mats,   thrown    into    one    by    the    removal    of  the 
partition-screens,  and  lighted  with  ten  brass  candle- 
sticks containing  each  a  half-pound   candle   which 
shone   like   a  fishing  boat  light  in  the   offing  on 
a  dark  night.     From  the  ceiling   in   either  room 
hung  a  metal  lamp  which  cast  a  light,   as  bright 
almost  as  the  sun  over  the  faces  of  the  assembled 
guests.     There  were  some  thirty  young  people  of 
both  sexes  assembled,  divided  into  two  companies 
and  -eagerly  playing  the  favourite  Japanese  game  of 
iitagarnta,  or  poem-cards.     The  flaming  candles, 
the  heat   of  the  charcoal  brazier,  and   the  human 
warmth  of  the  assembled  company,  "all  combined  to 
make  the  room  peculiarly  close  and  stuffy,  and  the 
smoke   of  tobacco    curling   up   and  mingling  with 
the    fumes  of  lamps,  candles,  and    charcoal   only 
increased  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 
Everybody's  face   was  flushed  and   red  :    some   of 
the  ladies  had  lost   the  powder  which  they  had 
worn    in    abundance    at    the    beginning    of   the 
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evening,  the  locks  of  others  had  become  dis-. 
ordered,  and  again  others  had  had  their  dresses 
disarranged  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
joined  in  th£  game  of  skill  and  chance.  Of 
course,  the  ladies  showed  more  signs  of  disorder, 
because  there  was  more  about  them  to  become 
disarranged,  but  the  men  bore  signs  of  the  fray 
also.  One  man  was  sitting  in  his  shirtsleeves, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  rent  in  his  shirt.  An- 
other had  his  girdle  untied  and  was  exposing  his 
person  in  his  eagerness  to  snatch  the  winning 
card.  Yet  a  third  had  four  of  his  fingers 
wounded  and  bound  up  with  paper  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  No  one  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the 
close  stuffiness  of  the  room,  so  madly  were  they 
absorbed  in  the  exciting  game — it  was  a  scene  of 
shouting  merriment  and  boisterous  laughter,  of 
romping,  snatching,  shrieking,  lawlessness — it  was 
as  if  hell  had*  been  let  loose  and  all  notions  of 
order  and  decorum  reversed. 

It  is  said  that,  when  a  ship  is  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  a  few  gallons  of  oil  poured  on  the  troubled 
waters  will  suffice  to  calm  the  waves  and  save 
the  vessel  from  shipwreck.  In  that  lawless 
tempest  of  excited  players  there  was  one  who 
ruled  like  a  queen  over  the  excited  company,  and 
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acted  as  oil  upon  the  waters.  The  men,  how- 
ever lawless  and  noisy  they  might  be,  felt  the 
magic  of  her  presence  and  voice,  and  were  hushed 
into  an  admiration  which  was  almost  worship ; 
the  women  were  afraid  of  her,  and  their  fear  was 
not  untinged  by  jealousy.  It  was  a  young  girl, 
sitting  by  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  :  her  hair  was  elaborately  tied  up  with  a 
"  bonnie  blue  ribbon,"  her  upper  garment  of  a  quiet 
gray  crape, — and  out  of  her  large  clear  eyes,  she 
looked  with  interest  and  dignity  upon  the  wild 
scene  around  her.  She  was  so  beautiful  and  so 
charming  that  those  who  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  suspected  her  of  being  a  lady  of  the  deini 
inondc,  especially  invited  to  add  grace  to  the  feast 
by  her  presence  and  dress  :  the  game  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  before  the  whole  company 
were  talking  amongst  themselves  about  the  charms 
of  "  Miya."  There  were  many  other  young 
ladies  present.  Some  of  them  were  so  homely 
that  they  looked  like  nurse-maids  dressed  out  in 
suits  of  borrowed  finery,  or  like  the  caricatured 
peeresses  whom  our  farce-writers  delight  to 
represent  in  awkward  situations  :  but  others  again 
were  so  well  dressed  that  they  would  have  gained 
full  marks,  or  even  more,  in  a  contest  of  elegance 
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and  beauty.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as 
homely  a  girl  as  can  well  be  imagined,  but 
dressed  in  the  height  of  elegance,  in  a  "  three-fold 
suit "  of  mon-omcshi  silk  crape,  with  a  light 
purple  obi  of  shichin,  beautifully  embroidered  in 
gold  with  crossed  lilies, — so  dazzling  was  her 
finery  that  everybody  puckered  up  their  eyes  and 
looked  in  admiring  silence  to  take  it  all  in.  By 
the  side  of  all  this  grandeur  Miya's  dress  was 
like  the  morning  star  paling  before  the  sun  in  his 
early  glory ;  but  then  her  complexion  was  fairer 
than  any  there,  her  face  more  symmetrically 
beautiful  than  any  textile  design.  Just  as  no  amount 
of  ornamental  dressing  will  make  an  ugly  woman 
beautiful,  so  in  Miya's  case  no  simplicity  of  dress 
could  spoil  her  charms. 

Sitting  by  a  hibaclu  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
\vere  two  persons  engaged  in  a  quiet  conversation, 
peeling  oranges  the  meanwhile,  and  casting  sur- 
reptitious glances  at  the  beautiful  damsel.  At  last 
one  of  them,  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
groaned  out : 

"  Yes,  indeed.  She  is  pretty,  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  may  be  true  that  "  the  trappings  make  the 
horse,"  but  a  true  beauty  needs  no  dressing. 
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Beauty  is  personal  and  inherent  :Jany  dress  would 
be  becoming --or  no  dress." 

"  Yes  indeed,"  assented  the  other,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  her  naked  !  " 

He  was  an  art  student. 


CHAPTER  III 


'TpHK  gentleman  who  had  arrived  lately  in  the 
jinrikisha  with  two  men  was  now  ushered  in 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  With  them  came  in 
also  the  master  of.  the  house,  Mr.  Minowa  Ryosuke, 
who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  noise  by  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  own  room,  but  now  came  out  to 
greet  the  new  coiner.  Everyone  else  was  too 
eagerly  engrossed  in  the  card-contest  to  observe 
the  entrance  of  this  fresh  group  of  persons  :  only 
the  two  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  'hibachi  in 
the  corner  turned  to  look  at  the  gentleman  with 
critical  curiosity. 

As  they  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  parlour, 
the  lamp-light  shone  full  on  them.  A  nervous 
twitch  was  playing  round  Mrs.  Minowa's  small 
thin  lips,  and  the  husband's  half-bald  head  shone 
red  in  the  glare.  He'  was  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
small  thin  wife,  for  he  was  a  big  fat  man  with 
a  face  as  jolly  as  that  of  Hotei  the  god  of  Fortune, 
whilst  his  consort  was  extremely  thin  and  nervous. 
•  The  visitor  was  a  man  of  some  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  tall,  fairly  fat,  with  a 
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smooth  shiny  skin,  cheeks  reddish,  a  deep  fore- 
head, a  large  mouth  with  big  jaws,  and  a  square 
face.  His  well-oiled  hair,  which  had  a  gentle 
wave  in  it,  was  parted  on  the  left  side.  His 
moustache  was  not  very  thick,  and  he  wore  on 
his  nose,  which  was  somewhat  prominent,  a  pair 
of  gold-rimmed  pince-nez  spectacles.  His  upper 
garment  was  a  Jiaori  of  fine  black  shiose  silk  with 
five  crests  on  it,  underneath  was  a  long  garment 
of  rich  material  which  reached  down  to  his  feet, 
and  was  girded  around  with  a  six-inch  obi  of 
shicJthi  in  which  he  wore  a  gold  watch  attached 
to  a  handsome  and  conspicuous  gold  chain.  He 
was  indeed  a  superb  sight,  as  he  looked  round 
with  an  air  of  dignified  patronage  on  the  assembled 
company.  There  was  no  handsomer  man,  and  no 
one  better  dressed  than  he  was  in  the  whole  room. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  two  men  by 
the  hibachi)  in  a  spiteful  whisper. 

"  A  disagreeable  beast  !*"  replied  the  other 
promptly,  turning  his  face  away  as  though  to  spit 
in  disgust. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  mistress  beckoned  to 
her  daughter.  "  A  moment,  Shun,"  she  said,  and 
the  girl  turning  at  the  voice  and  seeing  the  new- 
comer, left  the  players  and  joined  her  mother.  She 
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was  not  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  had  something  of 
her  father's  good-natured  look  in  her  face,  which 
gave  her  a  certain  charm.  Her  hair  was  done  in 
the  aristocratic  taka  sliimada  style,  and  her  deli- 
cate pink  haori  had  tucks  at  the  shoulder  which 
seemed  to  denote  her  youth.  She  flushed  a  little 
as  she  went  up  to  her  visitor,  and  kneeling  before 
him  made  him  the  customary  polite  salutation,  to 
which  he  replied  with  a  somewhat  stiff  and  distant 
bow. 

"  Please  come  in,"  she  said,  and  made  as  though 
she  would  lead  him  to  join  the  players.  1  le 
nodded,  but  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  do  so. 

"  My  clear,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  nervous, 
hesitant  twitch  on  her  lips,  "  such  a  nice  New 
Year's  present  has  just  come  for  you." 

The  girl  gave  another  respectful  bow,  and  this 
time  the  gentleman  answered  with  a  responsive 
smile. 

"  Please,  do  go  in,"  urged  the  host,  whilst  Mrs. 
Minowa  nudged  her  daughter,  to  conduct  their 
guest  to  the  hibachi  which  stood  near  the  place  of 
honour  by  the  alcove.  She  herself  accompanied 
him  thus  far,  the  two  critics,  who  were  taking  in 
every  word  and  gesture  of  the  newcomer,  wonder- 
ing why  the  host  and  hostess  should  show  him 
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such  politeness.  As  lie  walked  past  them,  through 
the  groups  of  players  to  gain  his  seat,  his  left  side 
only  was  turned  towards  them,  but  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  brilliant  on  his  ring-finger, 
which  dazzled  them  for  a  moment  and  attracted 
their  curiosity.  It  was  a  large  diamond  set  in  a 
handsome  gold  ring,  the  biggest  diamond  they 
had  ever  seen,  and  he  for  his  part,  seemed 
quite  anxious  to  let  every  one  know  that  he 
"  held  in  his  hand  the  brightest  star  of  heaven." 

When  O  Shun  got  back  to  her  place  among  the 
players  she  touched  the  girl  that  sat  next  to  her 
and  motioned  something  with  her  lips.  The 
girl  at  once  began  to  stare  at  the  .  gentleman, 
but  wh  it  riveted  her  attention  was  not  the  man 
but  his  ring. 

"  What  a  ring'!  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  a 
diamond  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  It's  a  very  big  one." 

"  They  say  it  cost  three  hundred  yen,"  said 
O  Shun,  and  the  o^her,  with  a  cold  shiver  of 
jealousy  rising  in  her  heart,  added  : 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that.       It  is  a  beauty." 

Her  heart  throbbed  like  the  drum  of  an  ancient 
warrior  as  she  suddenly  recollected  how  often  she 
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had  begged  for  a  ring  with  a  pearl  in  it,  as 
small  as  a  sardine's  eye, — and  always  in  vain — 
and  while  she  was  gazing  she  became  so  much 
absorbed  in  her  thoughts  that  she  allowed  a  neigh- 
bour to  snatch  a  card  from  right  under  her  nose. 

"  My  dear,"  said  O  Shun,  giving  her  a  vicious 
slap  on  the  thigh,  "  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh  nothing,  nothing  !  "  she  replied.  "  It 
shall  not  occur  again." 

She    had    now    awaked   from    her   day-dream, 

and     tried     to    concentrate     her     mind     on    the 

^ame,  but  in   vain.      The   diamond  would  come 

flashing  across  her  mind  as  well  as  her  eyes,  and 

she  was  but  a  poor  ally  for  O  Shun. 

Meanwhile  it  flashed  from  one   and  anothe     in 
quick  succession  : — 
"  It's  a  diamond  " 
"  So  it  is  !     What  a  diamond  !  " 
"  Why,  bless  me  !     What  a  splendid  diamond  it 
is !  " 

"  It  must  have  cost  a  pot  of  money.  Three 
hundred  yen,  at  the  very  least." 

Everybody  concluded  that  the  owner  of  the  ring 
must  be  a  very  rich  man  and  one  much  to  be 
envied,  and  the  fortunate  gentleman  seeing  himself 
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t  he  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  smoked  his  cigar  with  a 
nonchalant  air,  with  his  right  hand  hidden  in  the 
wide  sleeve  of  his  garment,  and  his  left  resting 
conspicuously  against  the  alcove  pillar  in  the  in- 
tervals between  his  puffs. 

Of  course  every  one  wanted  to  know  his  name, 
and  presently  it  went  round  the  room  (having  prob- 
ably leaked  out  from  O  Shun's  lips)  that  his  name 
was  Tomiyama  Tadatsugu,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  nom'cau  richc  who  lived  in  Shitaya,  who  had 
founded  the  Tomiyama  Rank  with  his  own  capital, 
and  whose  name,  Tomiyama  Juhei,  was  well 
known  also  in  connection  with  the  Municipal 
Council. 

The  men  were  all  talking  about  Miya,  the 
name  of  Tomiyama  was  now  to  be  heard  on  the 
lips  of  all  the  chattering  girls,  and  many  a  gentle 
heart  was  fluttering  with  the  hope  that  in  the  next 
round  of  cards  its  owner  might  be  on  the  side  of 
the  rich  gentleman,  and  so  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
tl\e  precious  diamond  — a  double  blessing  indeed, 
inasmuch  as  proximity  to  the  diamond  also  im- 
plied proximity  to  the  fragrant  and  delicate  odor 
of  violet  with  which  the  gentleman  was  perfumed. 
So  engrossed  were  the  ladies  in  this  new  theme  of 
thought  and  conversation,  that  the  gentlemen 
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began    to    feel   themselves    neglected,   and    they 
grew  sullen,  jealous,  and  bad  humoured. 

Miya  alone  showed  no  sign  of  emotion.  Her 
eyes  were  cool,  and  shone  with  a  cautions 
brightness  which  seemed  to  vie  with  the  lustre  of 
the  diamond  though  apparently  unconscious  of  its 
presence,  and  which  thereby  encouraged  her 
worshippers  in  the  hope  that  with  such  a  Queen  to 
lead  them,  a  sovereign  of  beauty  whom  they  had 
always  appreciated,  and  who,  had  never  yet 
deceived  them,  they  would  be  able  in  the  next 
contest  to  worst  this  proud  upstart, — possibly  even 
to  take  his  distinguishing  badge  from  him.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  Tomiyama  and  Miya  became 
like  the  sun  and  moon  in  that  firmament  of  youth 
and  beauty.  Who  would  be  on  Miya's  side  ? 
Who  would  be  on  the  side  of  Tomiyama  ? 
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E  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  result  was  one 
which  no  one  expected.  Tomiyama  and  Miya 
were  on  the  same  side,  with  three  others,  and  the 
rest  of  the  guests  were  against  them  ;  for  whereas 
there  had  hitherto  been  two  sets  of  players  and 
two  games,  ail  the  players  in  the  other  set  joined 
in  this  new  set,  and  all  combined  against  Tomi- 
yama and  Miya.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  and  moon 
were  trying  to  shine  in  the  heavens  together,  and 
the  game  was  somewhat  confused  in  consequence. 
Soon  after  the  game  commenced,  the  players 
sitting  in  the  vicinity  of  Tomiyama  and  Miya, 
who,  as  partners,  were  sitting  together,  formed 
themselves  into  a  party  which  they  called  the 
"  Socialists,"  with  discontent  as  its  principle  and 
destruction  as  its  aim.  They  organized  them- 
selves, that  is,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
forcibly  interfering  with  the  fortunes  and  peace  of 
mind  of  a  certain  person  of  whom  they  did  not 
approve.  Opposite  to  this  party  was  another 
smaller  party  composed  of  one  woman  whose 
work  it  was  to  secure  internal  peace,  whilst  four 
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strong  men,  two  on  either  side,  stood  to  defend 
her  against  the  "  Havockers  "  and  "  Trample rs  " 
—their  opponents  whose  almost  openly  avowed 
intention  it  was  to  break  the  nose  of  the  man  they 
called  the  "  Diamond."  The  result  could  have 
been  foreseen ;  the  smaller  party  was  ignominiously 
defeated,  the  proud  gentleman  was  humbled, 
the  beautiful  lady  was  so  put  out  of  countenance 
that  she  could  scarce  retain  her  seat.  The  party 
broke  up  in  confusion  after  one  fierce  contest,  and 
when  the  confusion  was  over  the  gentleman  had 
disappeared.  Then  the  other  men  cheered,  and 
the  ladies  felt  that  the  light  had  gone  out  of  their 
lives. 

The  fact  was  the  gentleman  had  been  so 
savagely  torn  and  trampled  upon  by  his  adversaries 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  game 
was  scarcely  a  civilized  one,  and  had  retired  for 
refuge  to  his  host's  sitting  room. 

His  hair,  till  now  so  smooth  and  shiny,  was  like 
a  "  turk's  head  "  broom.  The  cords  of  his  haori 
hung  down  loose,  reminding  the  on-looker  of  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  ape  reaching  to  catch  the 
moon,  for  the  knot  was  not  untied,  but  one  of  the 
metal  fasteners  had  come  off.  The  host  was  con- 
fusedly apologetic. 
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" 1  hope  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with 
you,"  he  said  "  Dear  me  !  your  hand  is  bleed- 
ing !  " 

As  he  said  this,  he  laid  down  his  pipe  hastily 
and  rose  to  give  what  aid  he  could 

<l  Good  gracious  !  What  ruffians  !  Would  noth- 
ing satisfy  them  but  the  use  of  force  ?  Why,  it 
would  need  a  suit  of  fireman's  clothes  to  bring 
a  man  in  safety  through  a  scrimmage  like  that. 
The  rude  fellows  !  I  got  two  knocks  on  the  head 
mysolf." 

Tomiyama  took  the  cushion  that  was  specially 
placed  for  him,  and  began  with  a  rueful  face  to 
suck  the  blood  from  his  wounded  hand.  It  was 
a  cushion  of  reddish  brown  crape,  placed  by 
the  side  of  an  elliptical  hibachi  of  cloisonne  ware 
standing  by  a  gold-lacquered  table.  Minowa?  clap- 
ped his  hands  for  a  domestic,  and  ordered  a  bottle 
of  sake  and  something  to  eat. 

"You're  hurt  quite  badly.  There  arc  no 
wounds  elsewhere,  are  there  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  any  more  of 
them.  " 

The  distracted  host  gave  a  helpless  smile.  "  I'll 
get  you  some  plaster  in  a  minute.  Don't  mind 
their  rudeness.  They  are  only  students,  you  know, 
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and  boys  will  be  boys;  but  I  am  beyond  all  measure 
distressed  to  think  that  you  should  have  come  on 
my  special  invitation.  You  had  better  not  join 
in  the  fray  again.  Please  make  yourself  as 
comfortable  as  you  can,  here.  " 

"  I  want  to  go  in  there  once  more,  though." 

"  Once  more  ?  Do  you  really  ?  " 

Tomiyama's  answer  was  a  broad  grin  on  his 
expansive  jaws.  The  host  understood  his  mean- 
ing and  replied  with  a  knowing  smile,  screwing 
up  his  eyes  until  they  became  like  cuts  made  by 
eularia  grass. 

"  Some  one  took  your  fancy  ?  (Tomiyama  only 
smiled.  '*  I  was  sure  of  it.  You  could  not  help 
being  struck." 

"Why?" 

"  Why?  Oh,  everyone  is  agreed  on  that  point. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Tomiyama  nodded  pensively. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right","  he  mused. 

"  You  think  her  pretty,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she's  passable." 

1  Then,  Sir,  let  us  have  a  cup  of  sake  together. 
When  a  severe  critic  like  yourself  says  a  girl  is 
passable,  she  must  be  pre-eminently  fair.  And 
indeed  the  girl  is  a  rare  beauty." 
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The  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  hurried  entrance  of  Mrs.  Minowa,  who 
had  been  in  the  kitchen  giving  directions  to  the 
servants,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  fray. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  took  refuge  here  from  the  rioters." 

"  Refugees  like  yourself  are  always  welcome." 
said  the  hostess  with  a  nervous  twitch  of  the 
mouth.  Then  she  gave  a  sudden  start  and  ex- 
clamation of  surprise.  One  of  the  fasteners  of  the 
haori  strings  had  been  lost,  and  the  remaining  one 
was  of  gold. 

Torniyama  stopped  her  carelessly  . 

"  Please  don't  trouble,  Mrs.  Minowa.  It's  all 
right." 

"  No,  it's  not  all  right.     Pure  gold  is  valuable." 

"  Oh  no  !  I  assure  you  it's  all  right." 

But  Mrs.  Minowa  refused  to  listen  and  hurried 
away  to  look  for  it, 

"  By  the  way,"  resumed  Tomiyama,  when  she 
had  gone,  "  what  is  her  family?  " 

"  Nothing  very  much,  but " 

"  But  what?  " 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  much  to  tell  you  about 
them  " 

"  I  thought  as  much.    Tell  me  what  you  know." 
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"  Well,  the  father  was  a  civilian,  an  official  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  but 
now  the  family  seems  to  be  living  on  an  income 
derived  mainly  from  house  rents.  And  he  must 
have  some  money  put  by.  His  name  is  Shigisawa 
Ryuzo,  he  lives  in  the  next  street  — •  an  economical 
family,  but  very  respectable." 

"  Their  means,  you  say,  very  limited  ?  " 
As  he  said  this,  Tomiyama  rubbed  his  chin  and 
looked   very   wise.     The   diamond    was    flashing 
brightly. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  do  quite  nicely.  But 
will  they  give  her  in  marriage,  do  you  think  ?  Is 
not  she  the  heir  of  the  family  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  think  she  is  the  only  daughter." 
"  That's  where  the  rub  comes  in,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
"  I  don't  just  know  how  things  stand,  but  I  will 
enquire.  " 

A  few  seconds  later  the  hostess  returned  with 
the  missing  fastener,  which  had  been  flattened  out 
as  straight  as  an  ear-pick.  None  of  the  company 
had  been  able  to  tell  how  it  had  been  done  In 
answer  to  her  husband's  enquiries  she  told  Tomi- 
yama all  she  knew  of  Miya's  family  and  their 
circumstances,  and  promised  that  she  would  try  to 
glean  further  particulars  from  her  daughter  when 
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the  guests  had  gone.  Would  not  Mr.  Tomiyama 
have  another  cup  of  sake  ? 

Tomiyama  Tadatsugu  had  come  that  evening  to 
the  Minowa's  neither  for  a  New  Year's  visit,  nor 
yet  for  a  game  of  cards,  but  because  the  party 
assembled  there  gave  him  a  good  chance  of  look- 
ing about  him. 

He  had  returned  from  England  a  little  more  than 
a  twelve-months  since,  and  had  been  looking  for  a 
wife.  But  he  had  as  yet  failed  in  spite  of  all  his 
trying  Nothing  but  a  tiptop  beauty  would  satisfy 
him.  and  he  had  rejected  a  score  of  suggested 
brides  already  The  new  house  built  for  him  in 
Shiba  Park  was  still  empty,  though  it  began  to 
shew  signs  of  age.  And  the  aged  caretakers  talked 
only  of  the  past  in  their  gloomy  chamber  at  the 
back. 


CHAPTER  V 
Stftc 


If  T  was  about  midnight  when  the  game  of  cards 
came  to  an  end,  for  though  since  ten  o'clock 
guests  had  been  taking  their  departures  by  ones 
and  twos,  a  small  band  of  zealous  players,  about 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number,  kept  steadily 
playing  on  with  undiminished  eagerness.  They 
did  not  know  that  Tomiyama  had  merely  with- 
drawn into  another  room,  but  thought  that  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  had  sent  him  home  in 
disgust.  In  the  meantime  Tomiyama,  chatting 
familiarly  with  his  host,  was  talking  of  Miya  as  if 
she  were  already  his  own,  and  remarking  that  the 
number  of  those  who  had  remained  might  have 
been  reduced  by  two  thirds  had  Miya  but  gone 
home  earlier.  For  Miya  was  still  with  the 
players. 

Miya's  admirers  (and  they  were  many)  were  all 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  escorting  her  home,  as 
the  hour  was  now  too  late  for  her  to  go  alone. 
They  did  not  know  that  she  was  already  provided 
with  an  escort — a  student  in  the  uniform  of  the 
High  School,  whose  evident  familiarity  with  Miya 
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had  attracted  almost  as  much  attention  as  the 
diamond  ring.  Saving  this  one  fact  there  was 
nothing  conspicuous  about  him  :  he  was  quiet  and 
reticent,  and  seemed  purposely  to  keep  himself 
rather  in  the  background.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  evening1  that  he  asserted  his  intention  of 
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seeing  the  young  lady  home  himself,  ^an  assertion 
which  took  all  by  surprise,  as  he  had  hitherto  taken 
too  little  notice  of  Miya  to  allow  any  one  even  to 
conjecture  that  he  had  the  right  to  be  her  escort. 

Miya's  head  was  wrapped  in  the  dove-coloured 
wrapper  which  Japanese  ladies  use  in  cold  or 
rainy  weather,  whilst  over  her  shoulders  she  had 
thrown  a  large  blue  woollen  shawl  of  a  gay  pattern. 
The  student  had  on  a  brown  overcoat,  and  stood 
outside  in  the  dark,  hugging  himself  to  keep  out 
the  cold  blast,  and  waiting  for  Miya  to  join  him. 

No  sooner  had  Miya  groped  her  way  to  him  than 
he  began  his  remarks  : — 

"  Miya  San,"  said  he,  "  what  did  you  think  of 
that  fellow  with  the  diamond  ring?-— I  thought 
him  a  most  affected  snob-" 

"  I  can  hardly  say.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him  : 
everybody  was  so  rude  to  him.  And  as  I  was 
sitting  next  to  him,  I  came  in  for  some  of  the 
rudeness  myself." 
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"  One  could  not  help  being  rude  to  him,  he  gave 
himself  such  airs.  Indeed,  I  don't  mind  owning 
that  I  had  a  whack  or  two  at  him  myself." 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself. 
It  was  outrageous,  the  way  you  all  behaved." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  women  feel  about 
him,  but  we  men  just  feel  that  we  could  spit  at 
him  whenever  we  look  at  him.  I  wonder  how 
any  girl  can  like  him." 

"I  can't  say  I  like  him  myself." 

•"  With  his  disgusting  scent,  and  his  flashing 
diamond,...  ..for  all  the  world,  as  though  he  were 

-a  feudal  lord Just  the  fellow  to  take  a  girl's 

fancy!"  And  the  student  gave  a  disdainful  laugh. 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl  in  a  deprecating  tone, 
4*  I  have  told  you  that  I  don't  like  him." 

"  But,  if  you  disliked  him,  how  came  you  to 
play  on  his  side  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  We  drew  lots  for 
partners." 

"  True,  but  you  did  not  look  as  if  you  disliked 
the  partnership." 

"  What  rubbish  you  talk." 

"  There  was  something  more  in  the  diamond 
ring  than  just  a  mere  lot." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  was  the  girl's  defiant  answer,  as 
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she  drew  the  folds  of  her  shawl  closely  round  her 
shoulders. 

"  I'm  cold  !  "  said* the  student,  coming  close  to 
her  and  taking  hold  of  her  by  the  shoulder.  Miya 
said  nothing,  but  walked  on. 

"  I'm  cold  !  "  he  repeated  ;  but  Miya  made  no 
reply. 

"  I  tell  you,  I'm  cold,"  he  said  for  the  third 
time  in"  a  peremptory  tone.  Miya  turned  towards 
him- 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I'm  cold,  I  tell  you." 

"  Are  you  ?     I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  I'm  beastly  cold.     Give  me  a  bit." 

"  A  bit  of  what?." 

"  A  bit  of  your  shawl." 

"  I  can't.     It  would  be  too  awkward." 

Without  further  ado,  the  man  snatched  the 
corner  of  the  shawl  out  of  her  hands,  and  squeezed 
himself  into  it.  Miya  was  giggling  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  walk. 

"  Don't,  dear,''  she  expostulated  between  her 
giggles.  "  We  can't  walk  in  this  absurd  fashion. 
Hush  !  Someone's  coming." 

On  what  footing  did  this  couple  stand  to  each 
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other,  that  the  one  should  behave  in  so  indecorous 
a  manner,  and  the  other  allow  him  to  take  such 
liberties  ?  Kwanichi  Hazama  had  for  many  years 
lived  as  a  ward  with  the  Shigisawa  family,  and  it 
was  understood  that  he  was  to  marry  Miya  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  University  the  following 
summer. 
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JV'WANICHI  Hazama  had  for  ten  years  been  a 
*^  dependent  on 'the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shigisawa, 
having  had  no  one  else  to  look  to.  His  mother 
had  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  his  father  had 
followed  her  to  the  grave  before  the  boy  had 
finished  his  Middle  School  course ;  and  then 
Kwanichi's  troubles  had  commenced  in  real 
earnest.  It  had  been  a  hard  task  before  to  procurer 
doctoring  and  medicine  for  a  sick  father,  to  say 
nothing  of  tuition  fees,  which  were  squeezed  out 
like  blood  from  a  poor  body  :  from  now,  the  lad, 
who  had  become  the  head  of  the  family  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  had  to  face  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing for  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  parent,  as  well 
as  for  his  own  future  schooling,  and  the  family 
income  was  so  small  that  the  most  rigid  economy 
would  not  suffice  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Kwanichi  could  have  done  nothing  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  timely  assistance  and  care  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Ryiizo  Shigisawa.  The  elder 
Hazama  had  in  days  gone  by  been  Shigisawa's 
benefactor,  and  Shigisawa,  mindful  of  benefits 
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received,  had  not  only  aided  his  friend  during  his 
last  illness,  but  had  on  more  than  one  {occasion 
advanced  money  for  Kwanichi's  tuition.  Thus  the 
lad,  in  losing  a  poor  parent,  gained  a  generous 
patron,  for  Mr.  Shigisawa  felt  that  his  indebtedness 
to  the  elder  Hazama  could  never  adequately  be 
repaid,  and  his  gratitude,  mingled  with  his  com- 
passion, led  him  to  take  the  son  into  his  own 
house  and  provide  him  with  an  education  worthy  of 
the  honorable  family  from  which  he  was  descended. 
Kwanichi's  father  had  been  proud  of  being  a 
samurai^  and  his  ambition  for  his  son  had  led  him 
to  formulate  the  desire  of  seeing  the  lad,  as  a 
University  graduate,  rise  to  a  position  higher  than 
that  of  any  of  the  four  classes  into  which  Japanese 
society  was  at  one  time  divided.*  He  had  fre-' 
quently  spoken,  in  melancholy  tones,  of  his  ambi- 
tion both  to  his  son  Kwanichi,  and  his  friend 
Ryuzo,  and  when  his  premature  death  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  which  he  would  in 
any  case  have  found  somewhat  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, Shigisawa  had  resolved  to  look  upon  his 
friend's  wishes  in  the  light  of  a  last  will  and 
testament  to  be  scrupulously  fulfilled. 

*  Samurai,  farmers,  artisans,  and  merchants. 
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Kwanichi's  position  in  the  Shigisawa  household, 
therefore,  was  not  exactly  that  of  a  poor  relation 
or  dependent  hanger  on.  Those  who  knew  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  considered  that  his 
lot  was  a  more  fortunate  one  even  than  that  of  the 
adopted  son  in  his  new  family  :  for  he  was  treated 
with  all  the  consideration  and  affection  which  the 
Shigisawas  considered  to  be  due  to  him  as  the 
son  of  their  former  benefactor.  Many  of  their 
friends  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
designed  Kwanichi  as  the  future  husband  of  their 
only  daughter,  Miya :  but  such  was  not  their 
original  intention.  It  was  not  until  they  saw 
what  a  diligent  and  promising  student  he  was,  and 
how  well  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  his  examina- 
tions at  the  High  School,  that  they  resolved  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion  which  more  than  one  of 
their  friends  had  made  to  them. 

It  made  them  happy  to  think  of  the  excellent 
husband  they  were  providing  for  their  daughter. 
Kwanichi  was  diligent,  upright,  and  a  man  of  pure 
life,  and  if  these  qualifications  wefe  crowned  by  the 
possession  of  a  University  degree  it  did  not  seem 
that  there  was  anything  more  left  for  them  to 
desire  from  their  prospective  son-in-law.  As  for 
Kwanichi,  his  satisfaction  was  even  greater  than 
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that  felt  by  the  Shigisawas.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  Japanese  custom,  he  would  have  to 
abandon  his  own  name  and  family,  and  become  a 
member  of  his  wife's  house, — a  step  which  to 
many  a  young  man  of  spirit  looks  almost  like  a 
humiliation, — but  in  his  eyes  the  prospect  of  pos- 
sessing Miya,  whom  he  really  loved,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  humiliation  involved  in  aband- 
oning his  own  family,  which,  after  all,  was  not  a 
very  desirable  one  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
world's  goods. 

Miya,  too,  was  fond  of  Kwanichi,  though, 
truth  to  say,  her  affection  for  him  was  only  about 
one  half  of  his  love  for  her.  Miya  was  a  beauty, 
and  she  knew  it.  She  also  knew  what  her  beauty 
was  worth,  and  that  with  her  personal  charms  she 
might  aspire  to  something  higher  even  than  a 
University  graduate.  She  had  known  of  many 
instances  of  successful  beauties.  She  saw  that 
poor  girls  with  pretty  faces  often  secured  wealthy 
husbands,  that  wealthy  husbands  often  turned 
from  their  homely  wives  and  consoled  themselves 
with  more  comely  concubines.  A  man,  she 
argued,  has  his  intelligence  and  ability  to  rise  in 
the  world  with  ;  a  woman's  chances  of  preferment 
lie  in  her  beauty,  and  her  mirror  told  her  that 
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many  of  the  ladies  who  had  risen  in  the  world 
were  not  half  so  comely  as  herself.  She  felt,  too, 
that  she  was  not  reckoning  absolutely  without  her 
host.  When  she  was  about  seventeen  years  old 
the  German  Professor  of  the  Violin  at  the  Musical 
Academy  which  she  attended  had  made  her  a 
declaration  of  his  love,  accompanied  by  a  proposal 
of  honourable  marriage,  and  even  the  Director 
of  that  Institution,  a  man  of  over  forty  years  of 
age,  and  holding  an  honoured  place  in  society, 
who  had  recently  lost  his  first  wife,  had  proposed 
to  her. 

When  that  proposal  was  made  her  little  heart 
had  beat  furiously,  partly  indeed  from  bashfulness 
and  modesty,  but  more  on  account  of  the  pro- 
spects which  the  fact  of  such  a  proposal  having 
been  made  opened  before  her.  She  knew  that  she 
might  aspire  not  only  to  the  Professor  of  Violin  or 
the  Director  of  the  Musical  Academy,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  the  male-students  in  the  next 
class-room  stared  at  her  through  the  fence  that 
separated  the  playgrounds  she  knew  that  she 
might,  if  she  wished,  make  her  selection  from  a 
wide  circle  of  admirers. 

The  Professor  and  the  Director  were,  either  of 
them,  more  desirable  lovers  than  Kwanichi  with 
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his  University  degree  and  the  Shigisawa  in- 
heritance :  and  she  concluded  that  she  had  better 
be  prudent  and  wait  a  little  before  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  irrevocably  tied  to  the  man  whom 
her  parents  had  chosen  and,  as  it  were,  thrust  upon 
her.  She  thought  that  if  she  played  her  cards 
well  she  might  still  be  married  "in  a  carriage  of 
gems  "  to  a  wealthy  husband,  who  could  afford  to 
keep  her  in  wealth  and  luxury. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  which  she  assumed 
out  of  policy,  she  was  far  from  disliking  Kwanichi. 
Indeed,  she  was  really  very  fond  of  him,  in  spite  of 
all  her  hopes  of  making  a  better  match  ; — and  he 
poor  soul,  was  quite  sure  that  there  was  nothing 
in  Miya's  heart  excepting  only  love  for  himself. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  alarum-clock  in  Kwanichi's  study  struck 
ten,  and  the  room  was  as  black  as  pitch. 
Kwanichi  had  gone  that  afternoon  to  a  New  Year's 
Feast  at  the  Yaomatsu  Restaurant  in  Mukojima, 
and  had  not  yet  come  back. 

As  the  clock  struck,  Miya  came  in,  a  lamp  in 
her  hand,  from  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  having  lighted  the  lamp,,  proceeded  to  ring 
the  bell  for  the  servant  to  bring  some  charcoal  for 
the  brazier,  which  was  quite  cold. 

"  And  please,"  she  added,  as  the  servant  came 
in  \vith  a  small  scuttle  full  of  charcoal,  "  bring 
the  iron  kettle  from  the  back  parlour,  and  put  it 
on  this  fire.  The  others  are  going  to  bed  soon, 
and  it  will  be  more  convenient." 

The  cold  in  the  study  was  intense,  and  seized 
on  Miya's  body  like  a  friend  that  had  long  been 
fasting.  With  a  shiver,  she  put  out  her  hands  to 
the  Jiibachi,  and  looked  up  at  the  clock  which  was 
busily  ticking  on  Kwanichi's  bookshelf  As  she 
did  so,  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  her  lovely 
young  face. 
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It  was  still  "  within  the  pine."  The  New  Year's 
decorations  were  still  up,  and  the  pine-trees  were 
still  standing  at  the  gate  as  omens  of  the  pros- 
perous year  that  was  dawning.  Miya  was  there- 
fore still  in  her  gala  attire,  with  her  face  powdered 
and  her  hair  elegantly  arranged  after  the  fashion 
of  Japanese  beauty  ;  her  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
behind  her  seemed  fragrant  with  her  youthful 
charms. 

Her  bright  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  clock,  her 
slender  white  hands  were  outstretched  over  the 
brazier,  her  little  heart,  beating  eagerly  under  the 
folds  of  her  simply  elegant  dress,  was  anxiously 
expecting  the  home-coming  of  the  man  whom 
that  night  she  knew  she  loved.  Presently,  she 
moved  away  from  the  brazier  and  took  her  seat 
on  Kwanichi's  own  cushion,  a  cushion  her  own 
hands  had  made  for  him  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
her  to  sit  for  a  while  in  his  favourite  place. 

Presently,  the  sound  of  a  jinrikisha  was  heard 
approaching.  It  was  drawn  by  two  men,  for 
Mukojima  is  a  long  way  off,  and  as  it  rattled  up  to 
the  door,  Miya  started  up,  and  went  hurriedly  to 
the  little  porch  with  its  latticed  gate  to  welcome 
the  returning  one.  The  maid  stood  behind  her, 
carrying  a  lamp. 
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Kwanichi  was  flushed  and  excited,  and  not  at 
all  like  his  usual  quiet  self.  He  was  as  a  rule  a 
most  abstemious  man,  and  rarely  touched  a  drop 
of  sake.  This  evening  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he  had  been  dining  well,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  sake  in  his  demeanour. 
He  was  flushed  with  happiness  quite  as  much  as 
with  wine,  and  as  he  threw  himself  down  on  his 
seat  by  the  JiibacJii  he  squeezed  Miya's  hand  with 
demonstrative  affection. 

"  I  don't  know  how  the  thing  leaked  out,1'  he 
said  to  her.  "  No  one  but  Arao  was  in  the  secret 
of  our  engagement,  and  Arao  is  such  a  discreet 
man  that  he 'is  not  likely  to  have  let  it  out.  And 
yet — think  how  I  was  taken  aback  when  a  score 
of  congratulatory  cups  were  offered  me  by  my 
friends,  who  would  take  no  refusal,  but  insisted  on 
drinking  to  the  happiness  of  my  engagement." 

Miya,  softly,  smiling,  was  listening  with  a  keen 
interest. 

"  I  told  them  that  their  congratulations  were 
premature,  but  it  was  no  use.  They  answered 
that  if  I  would  not  accept  their  cups  as  tokens  of 
congratulation,  they  must  offer  them  as  tokens  of 
the  envy  they  felt  of  me,  for  being  so  lucky  as  to 
Jive  under  the  same  roof  with  a  girl  like  yourself, 
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whether  engaged  to  you  or  not.  They  then  went 
on  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  do  all 
that  lay  in  my  power  to  get  you  as  my  wife.  If 
I  allowed  any  other  man  to  rob  me  of  you,  they 
said,  it  would  be  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  the  whole  High  School,  and  that  all  my 
class  mates  would  feel  themselves  involved  in  the 
disgrace.  And  then  they  laughed  and  offered 
their  cups  as  a  libation  to  the  god  of  marriage, 
who  would  punish  me  if  I  failed  in  my  duty." 

After  a  pause  of  awkward  and  constrained  silence, 
Kwanichi  continued. 

"  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  bring  disgrace 
oh  the  High  School.  I  look  to  you  for  your  kind 
assistance." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  to  me  like  that," 
replied  the  girl,  "  you  know  there  is  no  need." 

"  But  I  don't  want  people  to  twit  me  with  not 
being  a  man,  as  they  will  do,  if  our  informal 
engagement  should  come  to  nothing  now,  after 
people  have  begun  to  talk  about  it." 

"  I  thought  everything  was  settled.  Why 
trouble  yourself  about  it  ? " 

"  I  can't  help  feeling  anxious  at  times.  I  have 
noticed  a  great  change  lately  in  your  parents' 
manner  towards  me." 
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"  Nonsense  !     That's  just  a  silly  fancy  of  yours." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter,  so  long1  as  I  have  you  on  my  side  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  quite  easy  on  that  score." 

"  May  I  ?  " 

"  May  you  ?  How  unkind  you  are  to  doubt 
me!" 

Kwanichi  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  He 
seized  the  girl  in  his  arms,  pressed  his  burning 
cheeks  against  hers,  and  poured  forth  his  love  in 
that  universal  language  which  is  common  to  every 
nation  and  which  needs  no  word  to  express  it. 
In  a  few  moments  Miya  tore  herself  from  his 
embrace  and  left  the  room.  The  pair  had  been 
for  a  brief  second  in  Paradise,  and  as  the  girl 
slipped  out  and  closed  the  s/idjl  behind  her  she 
knew  that  come  what  might  her  heart  was  wholly 
Kwanichi's. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

of  trouble* 


ONE  day  Mrs.  Minowa  came  to  call  on  the 
Shigisawas.  Her  daughter  O  Shun  had  been 
at  school  with  Miya,  but  the  two  families  had  never 
visfted  with  each  other,  even  in  those  days  ;  and 
since  their  school  days  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
girls  had  seen  very  little  of  one  another.  It  came 
therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  shock  when  Mrs. 
Minowa,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
made  an  unexpected  call  on  the  Shigisawas,  and 
neither  Miya  nor  her  mother  seemed  able  .to 
conjecture  why  she  came. 

It  was  a  long  visit  that  Mrs.  Minowa  paid,  and 
when  she  went  away  after  explaining  the  business, 
that  had  brought  her,  the  Shigisawas  were  still  more 
astonished.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  Kwan- 
ichi  had  been  out  that  afternoon,  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  visit.  Assuredly,  he  would 
have  been  angry  had  he  known  the  nature  of  the 
visit,  and  Miya  felt  that  she  dared  not  tell  him. 
So  two  days  past,  and  three,  and  still  Kwanichi 
was  left  in  the  dark,  while  Miya  became  restless 
and  distraite,  and  lost  both  sleep  and  appetitgf 
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and  her  parents  were  constantly  having  long  and 
anxious  discussions  by  themselves  about  some 
matter  that  was  evidently  troubling  them. 

Kwanichi  had  no  means  of  discovering  the 
secret  of  the  visit  which  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence,  nor  did  he  know  anything  about  the 
private  conclaves  of  the  elder  Shigisawas  ;  but  he 
could  not  help  noticing  the  change  that  had 
come  over  Miya,  and  her  sad  smile  and  listless 
behaviour  made  him  feel  worried  and*  anxious 
about  her: 

There  was  a  room  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  house. 
It  could  not  exactly  be  calle'd  "  Miya's  room  "  but 
it  contained  her  bureaux  and  all  the  little  personal 
effects  that  a  girl  of  any  nationality  is  .fond  of 
treasuring.  It  contained  also  a  Kotatsu  in  which 
afire  could  be.  lighted,  so  that  it  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  in  winter  for  all  the  women  folk  of 
the  family.  It  was  to  this  room  that  Miya  retired 
with  her  sewing  or  her  Koto,  and  the  willow- 
twigs  artistically  arranged  in  the  flat  bronze  flower- 
stand  had  been  evidently  placed  there  by  her 
hands.  The  light  came  into  the  room  from  a 
large  window  overlooking  the  garden,  and  Miya 
had  spread  a  large  piece  of  stout  paper  on  the  floor 
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to  keep  her  work  clean.  She  had  unpicked  a  silk 
garment,  and  was  engaged  in  mending  the  lining, 
but  the  needle  had  dropped  from  her  hand  and  she 
was  leaning  on  the  frame  of  the  Kotatsu  in  a 
despondent  mood. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  poor  girl  had 
frequently  retired  to  this  room  to  think,  and  her 
parents,  who  knew  what  was  robbing  her  of  sleep 
and  appetite,  suffered  her  to  retire  thither  undis- 
turbed, Whenever  she  was  so  minded. 

But  on  this  particular  day,  Kwanichi  had  come 
home  earlier  than  was  his  wont.  It  was  the  first 
day  of  Term,  and  the  students  had  been  dismissed 
after  a  short  opening  ceremony.  He  found  no 
body  downstairs,  but  he  heard  one  cough  coming 
from  Miya's  room,  and  stole  upstairs  to  see  her. 
The  shoji  were  just  a  little  apart,  and  through  the 
opening  he  could  watch  Miya  unobserved.  She 
was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
emotion,  sighing  and  groaning  and  looking  around 
her  with  eyes  full  of  pain,  as  though  her  agony 
were  too  great  for  words.  At  last  she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  frame  of  the  Kotatsu  and  sobbed, 
while  Kwanichi  for  a  few  moments  gazed  silently 
upon  her,  supporting  himself  against  the  pillar  of 
the  room.  For  he,  too,  was  trembling  with 
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sympathetic  emotion  as  he  witnessed  Miya's 
evident  distress. 

Presently,  a  lacquer  comb,  such  as  nearly  every 
Japanese  woman  wears,  fell  out  of  Miya's  head  and 
fell  with  a  rattle  against  the  frame  of  the  Kotatsu. 
The  sound  caused  her  to  lift  her  head,  and  she 
met  Kwanichi's-  puzzled  eyes. 

"  How  you  startled  me,  dear  !  "  she  said,  trying 
to  conceal  her  emotion,  "I  did  not  know  you  had 
come  home." 

"  I  have  just  got  back." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  murmured,  and  a  moment  after, 
as  though  to  protect  herself  from  his  looks,  she 
added  :  "  Why  are  you  staring  at  me  so  ?  I  don't 
like  it.  I " 

But  Kwanichi  kept  his  eyes  on  Miya's  face. 
"  Why,  Miya,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Tell  me,  dearest." 

Miya  bent  her  head  and  looked  down  as  though 
looking  for  a  needle  in  her  work-box.  "  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  me.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

Kwanichi  sat  down  by  Miya,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  Kotatsu,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  I  have  always  told  you  that  you  were  not 
open  with  me,  though  you  always  deny  it,  and  call 
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me  nervous  and  suspicious.  Now  I  think  you  are 
proving  that  I  am  right." 

"  How  so  ?    There's  nothing  the  matter." 

"  Do  you  call  it  nothing,  when  you  are  so 
anxious  and  distressed  as  you  have  been  for  the  last 
few  days,  and  as  I  have  seen  you  to  be  just  now 
with  my  own  eyes  ?  If  you  are  ill  or  in  trouble, 
won't  you  tell  me  dear,  and  let  me  try  to  help  you?" 

Miya  could  make  no  answer,  but  fumbled 
awkwardly  with  the  silk  lining  that  lay  on  her 
lap. 

"  Are  you  ill?  "  asked  Kwanichi  after  a  pause. 
She  shook  her  head  gently. 

"  Then  you  have  something  on  your  mind  ?  " 

Again  her  head  shook. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  " 

Miya  knew  not  what  to  answer.  Her  breath 
came  thick  and  fast,  and  she  felt  as  though  she  were 
concealing  a  crime. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me  ask  you  what  was  the 
matter?" 

Kwanichi's  tones  were  peremptory.  He  was 
irritated  by  her  prolonged  silence. 

"  I  dont  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,"  he 
stammered  at  last "  But  the  fact  is  that  dar- 
ing the  last  few  days  I  have  been  feeling  strangely 
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moody  and  melancholy,  and  that  everything  has 
been  looking  black  and  miserable  " 

Kwanichi  listened  with  all  his  ears. 

"  .What  miserable  beings  we  poor  mortals  are  ! 
Here  to  day,  gone  to  morrow ;  and  even  when 
we  are  here,  and  ought  to  be  happy,  full  of  grief 
and  sorrow.  These  thought  are  constantly  with 
me,  I  know  not  why.  Do  I  look  ill  ?  " 

Kwanichi  contracted  his  brows,  as  if  in  deep 
study. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  ill,"  he  said  presently. 
Miya  looked  down  at  her  work.  Presently  she 
answered. 

"  But  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  You 
quite  understand,  don't  you?  " 

"  I  understand  your  meaning.  I  won't  worry 
about  that,"  he  said.  And  then,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  went  on. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  ill.  Your  brain  must  be 
affected.  If  you  go  on  like  this  you  will  go  melan- 
choly mad,  and  never  smile  again.  The  world  is 
a  poor  wretched  place,  I  know  quite  well,  but  we 
must  not  always  be  thinking  about  that.  If  we  did, 
the  world  would  be  filled  with  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  hermits'  cells,  and  then  it  would  be 
worse.  No,  no,  Miya,  you  must  try  to  look  at  the 
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bright  side  of  things.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
many  happy  things  in  your  life,  have  you  not  ?  " 

Miya  lifted  her  beautiful  eyes  plaintively  to  his 
face. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  none  ?  "  he  said. 
She  smiled  a  pained  smile. 

"  None  ?  "  He  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulder 
and  tried  to  turn  her  towards  him,  but  she  still 
bashfully  kept  her  face  averted. 

"  Tell  me  !  Have  you  ?  or  have  you  not  ?  "  he 
cried,  shaking  her  vehemently  in  his  excitement. 
Miya  felt  as  though  an  iron  hammer  had  struck 
her. 

"  You  rude  man."  she  cried  with  sudden 
indignation  ;  and  then,  apprehensive  lest  she  had 
offended  him,  she  turned  to  watch  his  face.  But 
his  countenance  bore  no  signs  of  anger  and  there 
was  a  smile  playing  about  his  lips  as  he  went  on. 

"  You  know,  I  have  a  pleasure  in  life,  a  pleasure 
that  by  itself  makes  life  worth  living,  and  it  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  that  one  pleasure  that  I  live  from 
day  to  day.  Take  away  that  pleasure,  and  I  cease 
to  live ;  but  now  I  have  the  pleasure  and  am  happy. 
Don't  you  envy  me,  Miya  ?  " 

Miya  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and  her  blood 
seemed  to  freeze  within  her.  But  she  plucked  up 
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courage   in  her  faint  heart,  and  forced  herself  to 

reply  : 

"  I  do  envy  you." 

"  Well,  you  can  share   my  pleasure  with  me  if 

you  like." 

"May  I  ?   There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better." 
"  Come  on  then.     I  will  give  you  everything." 
As  he  spoke,   he  took  a  paper  bag  of  bonbons 

out   of  his   pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  Kotatsu. 

The  jerk  caused  the  bag  to  burst,  and  the  sweet 

meats    rolled  all  over  the  floor.     They  were  the 

sweeties  that  Miya  loved  best  of  all. 
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TWO  days  later  Miya  was  persuaded  by  Kwan- 
ichi  to  consult  a  doctor  who  after  due 
examination  told  the  girl  she  was  suffering  from 
indigestion  and  gave  her  some  medicine  ;  this 
somewhat  comforted  Kwanichi,  and  the  patient, 
although  knowing  the  fallacy  of  the-  >f,atment, 
obediently  followed  the  physician's  orders ;  but 
naturally  no  result  ensued,  and  the  girl,  worn  out 
with  her  conflicting  emotions,  looked  worse  than 
ever  and  was  scarcely  able  to  go  about. 

Was  not  Kwanichi  the  one  she  loved  ?  and  yet 
now  she  was  afraid  of  seeing  him.  Yet  if  he  were 
absent  she  longed  for  his  presence  :  every  tender 
word  he  addressed  to  her  cut  to  the  heart ;  and 
at  this  time,  when  he  saw  her  ill  and  suffering, 
he  redoubled  his  tenderness,  so  that  the  poor  girl 
felt  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  So 
one  day  she  appealed  to  her  mother,  and  shortly 
after,  mother  and  daughter  might  have  been  seen 
getting  into  jinrikisJias  while  the  accompaniment 
of  a  large  travelling  trunk  evidently  told  of  a  pro- 
longed absence. 
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The  house  seemed  very  empty,  and  its  master 
felt  very  lonely.  Shigisawa  was  not  yet  sixty  but  his 
hair  and  beard  were  nearly  white  :  he  looked  what 
he  was,  a  kind  hearted  gentle  old  man.  When 
Kwanichi  returned  he  found  the  old  man  pondering 
over  a  chess  problem,  and  to  his  astonishment 
alone.  On  further  inquiry  Mr.  Shigisawa  stroking 
his  beard  reflectively  said  : 

"  After  reading  the  morning  paper  my  wife  and 
Miya  hft  on  the  idea  that  they  would  go  to  Atami, 
and  they  packed  and  started  at  once  ;  perhaps 
the  doctor  advised  the  hot  springs  for  Miya.  It 
was  quite  a  sudden  idea  you  see,  they  got  off  by 
the  12.30  train.  I  feel  very  lonely,  stop  and  have 
a  cup  of  tea  with  me." 

Kwanichi  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

"  But  how  sudden  !  it  is  like  a  dream  "  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Well  yes,"  returned  Shigisawa  "  I  feel  like 
that  too." 

"  However  a  hot  spring  is  very  good.  How 
long  will  they  stay  there  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  suppose  four  or  five  days,  they  just  went 
as  they  were, — no  preparation.  I  expect  they  will 
soon  get  tired  of  it.  I  wonder  if  they  will  even 
hold  out  four  or  five  days.  Home  is  best  after 
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all."  Kwanichi  retired  to  his  room  to  change  his 
clothes :  he  looked  round  hoping  to  find  a  letter 
but  there  was  none :  the  searched  in  Miya's  room  if 
she  had  left  something  for  him,  but  in  vain  :  he 
then  told  himself  he  could  not  reasonably  expect 
one  as  they  had  started  in  such  a  huriy  :  the  letter 
would  come  the  next  day.  But  somehow  he  did 
not  feel  happy.  He  had  returned  home  after  six 
hours'  hard  work  at  school,  longing  for  a  sight  of 
the  lovely  girl,  and  now  she  was  gone. 

"  She  is  falsehearted  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  she 
ought  to  have  left  me  a  word,  even  if  she  were  in 
a  hurry  ;  but  to  go  away  for  four  or  five  days, — 
ought  I  not  to  have  been  told  of  this  trip  ? 
Sudden  idea  indeed !  A  sudden  idea  need  not 
be  carried  out  instantly :  they-  could  have  waited 
till  I  returned,  and  after  talking  it  over,  might  have- 
started  to-morrow.  She  is  of  course  quite  indiffer- 
ent whether  she  sees  me  or  not  for  four  or  five  days." 

The  more  Kwanichi  thought,  the  more  irritated 
he  became. 

"  They  say  women  have  warmer  affections  than 
men,  but  Miya's  character^  has  always  been  cold, 
even  as  a  child ;  but  not  so  cold  as  she  is  now  I 
think  :  coldness  would  naturally  increase  as  she  got 
older.  I  can't  help  doubting  her." 
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He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  the  room. 
l<  On  the  other  hand  what  about  myself?  I  love 
this  girl  with  all  my  strength,  I  am  really  infat- 
uated with  her.  Yes  it  is  an  infatuation  I  must 
own,  and  don't  know  why.  And  for  all  this 
love  I  lavish  on  her  what  return  does  she  render? 
She  goes  off  to-day  without  a  word.  Could  she 
have  done  that  if  she  really  loved  me  ?  I  could 
almost  hate  her  when  I  think  of  it." 

He  sat  down  again-  and  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  the  novel  by  Bakin  I  read  the 
other  day,"  he  said  to  himself;  but  that  Hamaji 
came  to  see  her  lover  Shino  at  the  dead  of  night, 
when  she  knew  he  was  to  be  sent  away — that  is  real 
love — strange,  my  situation  and  Shino's  are  much 
alike.  I  too  was  left  an  orphan  and  have  lived 
under  the  care  of  the  Shigisawas  and  am 
engaged  to  their  daughter... .:. yes,  it  all  fits  in. 
But  viy  Hamaji  is  different,  she  makes  her  Shino 
anxious — is  that  right  conduct  ?  Shall  I  write  and 
tell  her  of  it  ?  No,  she  is  ill,  and  a  sick  person  must 
not  be  worried." 

He  began  again,  "  Perhaps  she  despises  me.  I 
am  only  a  hanger  on,  she  is  the  daughter  of  the 
house  and  the  heiress  ;  she  is  always  angry  when 
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I  say  this;  perhaps  I  am  suspicious  without 
cause  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  her  love  for 
me  is  but  a  lukewarm  thing." 

Again  and  again  he  went  over  these  arguments 
in  his  mind,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  had  a 
problem  to  solve,  but  this  problem  would  not  be 
solved  by  these  means. 
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THERE  was  news  from  Atami  the  next  day, 
but  it  was  only  a  post  card  telling  of  a  safe 
journey  and  giving  the  address  of  the  house  the 
travellers  were  lodging  in  ;  it  was  in  Miya's 
writing  and  addressed  jointly  to  Shigisawa  and 
Kwanichi.  The  latter  in  his  disappointment  tore 
the  card  instantly  to  pieces.  Perhaps  if  Miya 
had  been  there  his  anger  would  have  melted,  for 
he  could  never  be  angry  with  her  except  when 
she  was  absent. 

That  evening  Shigisawa  asked  Kwanichi  to  re- 
main and  drink  tea  with  him.  The  old  man 
was,  probably  feeling  lonely,  and  wanted  to  chat  with 
some  one  :  he  noticed  Kwanichi's  depression  and 
asked  him  the  reason,  but  the  latter  was  ashamed 
to  own  his  foolish  anger,  and  tried  to  control  his 
thoughts  and  talk  as  usual  with  Shigisawa  on 
ordinary  topics.  He  was  not  very  successful,  how- 
ever, for  his  thoughts  wandered  so  much  that  he 
often  did  not  hear  what  Shigisawa  said 

If  only  he  had  a  nice  long  letter  from  Miya  full 
of  little  details,  how  happy  he  would  have  felt  :  it 
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would  have  been  almost  better  than  seeing  her 
every  day  ;  she  ought  to  feel  how  disappointed  he 
would  be,  especially  after  leaving  him  without  even 
a  word  of  fare  well.  If  she  loved  him,  she  would  write 
to  him ;  therefore  her  silence  proved  her  indifference 
to  him,  so  he  told  himself  over  and  over  again. 

He  was  suddenly  roused  by  something  in  Shigi- 
sawa's  voice,  and  pulling  himself  together  heard 
Shigisawa  say  "  I  have  something  to  talk  to  you 
about." 

He  looked  up  sharply,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
a  look  of  embarrassment  in  the  old  man's  face. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  listening." 

Shigisawa  stroked  his  long  beard  thoughtfully 
and  said  slowly  "  It  is  about  yourself." 

He  paused  then  resumed  "  You  will  graduate 
from  the  High  School  this  year  I  believe." 

Kwanichi  assumed  a  more  respectful  attitude,  as 
he  felt  Shigisawa  was  going  to  talk  seriously  with 
him. 

"  This,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  will  be  a 
relief  to  my  mind,  and  I  shall  feel  I  have  partly 
repaid  to  you  the  benefits  I  received  in  by-gone 
days  from  your  father ;  but  you  must  still  study 
diligently,  for  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  you  have 
graduated  from  the  University  and  secured  a 
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suitable  position.  In  fact  I  am  considering  the 
possibility  of  sending  you  abroad  to  further  pro- 
secute your  studies.  I  do  not  intend  to  shake  off 
my  responsibilities  :  on  the  contrary  I  intend  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  make  you  a  distinguished 
man,  that  I  may  be  proud  of  you." 

Kwanichi  felt  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  these 
benefits  to  be  heaped  upon  him,  and  ashamed  when 
he  thought  how  lightly  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  had  accepted  for  ten  long  years  all  the  good- 
ness and  kindness  of  this  family,  sometimes  even 
forgetting  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  them. 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  find  words  to 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  I  don't 
know  what  my  father  did  for  you,  but  certainly 
not  enough  to  merit  all  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  me  ;  what  would  have  become  of  me  when 
my  father  died  if  you  had  not  taken  pity  on  me  ? 
No  matter  what  I  do  I  can  never  sufficiently  show 
my  gratitude  towards  you." 

Tears  filled  Kwanichi's  eyes  when  he  thought 
how  he  was  left  at  his  father's  death  a  poor  boy  of 
fifteen  with  no  means  of  livelihood,  and  now  he 
was  a  fine  grown,  well  dressed,  young  man  in  a 
short  time  to  be  married  to  the  lovely  daughter  of 
the  home,  and  in  the  future  to  be  its  master. 
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What  a  contrast  to  the  poor  boy  who  used  to  go 
out  daily  with  a  cloth  to  buy  the  small  portion  of 
rice  for  himself  and  his  father  ! 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Shigisawa,  "  that  you  feel 
grateful :  that  encourages  me  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you.  Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  Sir.  If  it  is  anything  I  can  do,  I  will 
do  it  with  pleasure."  Kwanichi  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  this  promise,  although  he  felt  a  little  nervous, 
as  he  was  sure  it  must  be  something  important. 

Shigisawa  continued  "  It  is  about  Miya.  I  am 
thinking  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  an  outsider 

Noticing  Kwanichi's  look  of  astonishment,  he 
continued  hurriedly,  "  I  have  been  thinking  the 
matter  over  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  it  will  be  better  for  Miya  to  marry 
into  another  family ;  and  better  for  you  to  go 
abroad  for  four  or  five  years  after  you  have  taken 
your  University  Course.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  plan  ?  " 

Kwanichi  could  not  answer':  he  had  turned 
deathly  pale,  and  could  only  stare  dumbly  at  his 
benefactor  who  had  dealt  this  deadly  blow  to  his 
hopes. 

Shigisawa  looked  disturbed,  but  continued,  "  I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  break  the  engagement,  but  I 
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have  given  full  consideration  to  the  matter,  and 
shall  do  nothing  injurious  to  your  interests ;  under- 
stand me,  please,  Miya  will  be  given  in  marriage  to 
another  family  with  your  consent.  Will  you  con- 
sent to  it?  " 

He  waited,  but  Kwanichi  still  was  silent,  so 
Shigisawa  continued  the  one  -  sided  argument. 
"  You  must  not  think  unkindly  of  me.  Even  if 
you  do  not  marry  Miya  you  will  still  belong 
to  this  family :  you  will  be  my  heir,  and 
all  I  possess  (not  very  much  it  is  true,)  will 
come  to  you.  Hence  my  idea  of  sending  you 
abroad." 

He  paused,  "  It  may  seem  as  if  I  were  dissatis- 
fied with  you  that  I  give  Miya  to  another;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  I  want  you  clearly  to  under- 
stand this  point.  I  have  always  thought  it  was 
your  great  desire  to  distinguish  yourself,  and  if  you 
become  a  famous  man  it  will  matter  very  little  to 
you  if  Miya  %is  your  wife  or  not.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  agree  with  me.  I  was  afraid  of  this ;  but 
this  is  the  favour  I  ask  of  you." 

Kwanichi  bit  his  lips  to  conceal  their  trembling, 
as  in  a  tone  strangely  different  from  his  usual  one 
he  faltered  out,  "  Then  can  you  not  possibly  give 
Miya  to  me  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  will  not  say  I  can't  give  her  ;  but  what 
do  you  think  about  it  ?  Do  you  still  persist  in 
wishing  to  marry  her,  notwithstanding  my  re- 
quest, even  if  the  marriage  necessitates  breaking 
off  your  studies,  and  prevents  you  going  abroad  ? 
I  cannot  think  this  of  you." 

Kwanichi's  heart  was  full,  so  full  that  he  dared 
not  speak,  or  he  would  say  too  much.  He  re- 
membered Shigisawa  was  his  benefactor  and  his 
tongue  was  tied.  Shigisawa's  reasoning  was  so 
plausible,  it  sounded  quite  reasonable,  and  yet 
Kwanichi  felt  he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  fall 
in  with  the  old  man's  plans.  He  thought — even  if 
he,  under  the  heavy  burden  of  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor,  should  resign  himself  to  give  up  Miya, 
would  she  agree  to  it  ?  She  did  not  love  him  as 
much  as  he  wished,  but  he  felt  sure  she  would  not 
forsake  him.  Why  need  he  then  dread  her 
father's  plan  ?  He  could  rely  upon  her  affection ; 
and  thinking  thus  he  endeavoured  to  ^calm  himself, 
and  soften  the  bitter  anger  in  his  heart  against  her 
father.  He  had  often  doubted  Miya's  love  for 
him,  this  would  be  the  test. 

At  last  he  could  control  his  voice.  "  When  you 
say  you  will  give  Miya  in  marriage  to  another 
family,  to  whom  are  you  going  to  give  her  ?  " 


"  It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled.  You  know  the 
Tomiyama  Bank  in  Shitaya.  It  belongs  to  Mr. 
Juhei  Tomiyama  whose  son  is  looking  for  a  wife, 
and  overtures  have  been  made  to  me." 

"  Ah  !  that  fellow  who  made  such  a  display  with 
his  diamond  ring,"  said  Kwanichi  scornfully. 

He  was  surprised  at  this  unexpected  name,  but 
after  all  he  thought  he  need  not  be  surprised.  Who, 
seeing  Miya,  would  not  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  He 
should  rather  be  surprised  at  Shigisawa's  conduct ; 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  break  a  ten  year's  engagement, 
— and  then  who  ever  heard  of  giving  the  only  child 
to  another  family  ?  Shigisawa  could  not  really 
intend  to  do  so.  The  Diamond,  too,  as  he  called 
Tomiyama  in  his  own  mind,  was  he  his  rival  ?  he 
need  not  fear  him  surely. 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  he  said,  "  Juhei  Tomiyama  is  a  mil- 
lionaire,' isn't  he  ?  " 

The  colour  mounted  in  the  old  man's  face ;  but 
he  took  no  notice  of  Kwanichi's  satirical  remark, 
but  continued. 

"There  is  of  course  the  engagement  to  you,  and 
the  fact  that  she  is  the  only  child  ;  but  considering 
well  the  future,  of  both  of  you,  I  think  it  is  the  best 
plan.  We  are  getting  old  and,  as  you  know,  we  have 
not  many  relations.  And  although  you  are  young 
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and  strong  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  to  be 
connected  with  such  a  respectable  family  as  the 
Tomiyama's.  It  is  entirely  for  your  future,  good 
that  I  have  decided  with  much  sorrow  to  break  the 
engagement  and  give  our  only  child  in  marriage 
to  another  family." 

"  The  Tomiyamas,"  he  continued,  "  have  pressed 
me  much  for  my  consent ;  and  as  Miya  is  my  only 
child,  they  have  promised  to  consider  our  two 
families  as  one  and  do  their  best  for  the  Shigi- 
sawas.  You  see  it  is  not  a  selfish  motive  that 
actuates  me  :  I  am  really  doing  the  best  for  both 
of  you,  the  Tomiyama  connection  will  also  help 
you  to  get  on.  If  you  agree  to  my  request,  I  will 
make  arrangements  for  you  to  go  abroad  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  as  soon  as  you  have  graduated ; 
and  instead  of  marrying  Miya  and  relieving  us  of  a 
little  anxiety,  you  will  rejoice  our  hearts  much  more 
by  taking  a  degree  at  a  foreign  university." 

As  Shigisawa  continued  piling  up  his  arguments, 
Kwanichi  saw  the  motives  clearly :  it  was  all  words, 
words,  to  cover  his  secret  reasons,  whereas  it  might 
have  been  summed  up  in  one  word  Self-interest. 
But  would  it  not  be  a  disgrace  for  Kwanichi  to 
purchase  to  himself  a  degree  by  selling  his  future 
wife  ? 
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Kwanichi  felt  confused,  his  world  seemed  topsy- 
turvy. What  was  good  and  what  was  right  ?  He 
had  always  looked  upon  his  benefactor  as  a  good 
man  ;  had  he  not  in  gratitude  for  a  small  benefit  con- 
ferred on  him,  repaid  it  a  hundred  times  by  taking 
him,  Kwanichi  into  his  house  and  bringing  him  up 
as  his  own  son.  And  now,  was  it  that  Shigisawa  was 
mean,  or  was  he,  Kwanichi,  stupid  ?  He  could  not 
understand  it.  He  thought  of  Miya,  his  love  for 
her  : — death  itself  could  not  rob  him  of  this  : — her 
love  for  him  ?  was  it  not  brighter  than  the  largest 
diamond  that  ever  an  emperor  owned  ? — Com- 
forting himself  with  this  reasoning  he  turned  again 
to  Shigisawa. 

"  And  does  Miya  know  of  this  matter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  knows  a  little  about  it." 

"  Then  you  have  not  yet  inquired  if  she  agrees 
to  it?" 

"  Well,  I  have  inquired  a  little." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  says  she  will  leave  the  matter  to  her 
parents  She  has  no  objection  herself,  and  when  I 
explained  the  circumstances  to  her  she  seemed  to 
agree  with  us." 

Kwanichi  believed  this  to  be  a  lie,  his  heart  beat, 
but  he  said  calmly.  "  You  say  she  has  consented  ?" 
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"  She  made  no  objection,  so  I  hope  you  will  do 
the  same.  When  you  think  it  over  you  will  I  am 
sure  find  it  a  reasonable  plan  ?  If  you  see  my  point 
you  will  consent,  won't  you  ?  "  A  doubtful  yes 
from  Kwanichi  "  Later  on  we  will  discuss  it  more 
fully,  for  the  present,  consider  it  well."  Kwanichi 
replied  "  I  will  do  so." 
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ALTHOUGH  only  the  middle  of  January,  the 
plum  woods  of  Atami  with  their  2,000 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  (for  Atami  is  at  least 
ten  degrees  warmer  than  Tokyo),  the  sun  was 
shining  and  a  delightful  fragrance  from  the  plum 
blossoms  filled  the  air.  There  were  no  other  trees 
among  the  plums ;  but  a  back  ground  of  ever- 
green pines  and  cedars  showed  up  the  delicately 
tinted  blossoms. 

The  ground  was  smooth  with  now  and  then  low 
irregular  stones,  and  a  clear  stream  dashing  rapidly 
through  the  wood  threw  its  sparkling  bubbles  like 
gems  across  the  path.  There  was  no  wind,  but 
the  blossoms  were  falling  incessantly,  floating 
gently  to  the  ground,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
song  of  the  bushwarblcr. 

Miya  and  her  mother  came  slowly  saunter- 
ing through  the  wood  towards  one  of  the  many 
benches  invitingly  placed  for  visitors.  Miya's 
face,  which  she  had  slightly  powdered,  was  still 
pale,  her  step  was  heavy,  her  look  downcast 
except  now  and  then,  when  she  looked  up  at  the 
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flowers,  as  if  remembering  she  must  not  show  her 
depression.  It  was  her  habit  to  bite  her  lip  when 
pensive,  and  at  present  she  did  so  frequently. 

"Mother  dear,  what  shall  I  do?"  said  she. 
Her  mother,  who  had  been  gazing  at  the  flowers, 
turned  her  eyes  on  her  daughter :  .  "  What 
shall  you  do  ?  that  depends  entirely  on  yourself ; 
it  was  you  that  caused  these  difficulties  by  say- 
ing you  would  like  to  marry  into  the  Tomiyama 
family."  "  I  know  all  that "  returned  Miya, 
"  but  I  can't  help  being  anxious  about  Kwanichi. 
Do  you  think  Father  has  already  spoken  to 
him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  he  has." 

Miya  bit  her  lip :  "  Mother  I  cannot  face 
Kwanichi.  I  feel  too  much  ashamed  to  see  him 
again,  so,  if  I  am  to  marry,  I  wish  I  could  be 
married  without  seeing  him  again.  Could'nt  you 
manage  it  for  me  mother  dear." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  as  she  wiped 
them  away,  she  remembered  that  the  handkerchief 
had  been  given  her  by  the  man  she  was  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  see  again. 

"  My  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  "if  you  think 
so  much  of  Kwanichi,  why  did  you  say  you  wished 
to  marry  another  ?  If  you  are  so  unsettled,  what  are 
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we  to  do  ?  The  marriage  negotiations  are  progres- 
sing every  day,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  compel  you  to  marry  against  your  wish  ; 
but  if  we  decline  this  match  we  must  send  word 
at  once,  though  how  we  shall  do  it  now,  I  " 

"  It  is  all  right,"  interrupted  Miya,  "  I  will  go 
on  with  it ;  but  when  I  think  of  Kwanichi  I  can't 
help  feeling  unhappy." 

As  Miya's  mother  was  feeling  herself  very 
uncomfortable,  —  it  even  disturbed  her  sleep — 
whenever  Kwanichi's  name  was  mentioned,  she 
had  not  much  comfort  to  offer  her  daughter  ;  but 
she  still  tried  to  gloss  over  the  sorrow  she  could 
not  but  know  Kwanichi  would  feel. 

"  When  your  father  has  spoken  to  him  and  ob- 
tained his  consent,  things  will  be  more  settled,"  said 
she,  "  and  you  will  be  able  to  help  him  in  getting  on 
by  marrying  into  another  family ;  moreover  men  are 
more  prompt  in  decision  than  we  are,  and  when  your 
father  talks  to  him  he  will  see  the  point  and  agree, 
so  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  so  anxious  about 
him.  You  say  you  would  like  to  be  married  without 
seeing  him  again,  but,  my  dear,  that  will  not 
do  at  all ;  the  right  way  is  for  you  to  meet,  and 
after  discussing  the  matter,  agree  to  break  off  the 
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engagement    honourably  ;    you  ought  to  be  like 
brother  and  sister  after  this." 

Mrs.  Shigisavva  paused  and  then  said  cheerfully, 
"  We  may  expect  news  any  day  now,  and  then  we 
must  return  home  and  begin  preparations  for  the 
wedding." 

Miya  sat  on  the  bench,  half  listening  and  half 
following  the  current  of  her  own  thoughts,  dreamily 
biting  one  blossom  after  another  as  they  fell  into 
her  lap,  and  half  conscious  of  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  and  the  intermittent  notes  of  the  bush- 
warbler. 

Raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  form  of  a  man 
moving  among  the  trees  :  looking  more  attentively, 
she  recognised  him  and  whispered  his  name  to  her 
mother,  who,  rising  from  the  bench,  walked  forward 
five  or  six  steps,  when  the  man,  seeing  who  it  was, 
called  out,  "  You  are  there  ?  " 

The  voice  resounded  through  the  quiet  woods, 
and  Miya  hearing  it  shrunk  back  involuntarily. 
Mrs.  Shigisawa  however  replied,  "  Yes,  we  are  very 
glad  you  have  come  too." 

Our  readers  will  have  guessed  that  the  new 
arrival  was  the  possessor  of  the  large  diamond. 
He  carried  a  cane  as  white  as  ivory  with  a  green 
gem  set  in  the  knob. 
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Striking  back  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  so 
that  the  blossoms  fell  to  the  ground  he  called 
out  : 

"  I  went  to  your  house  in  Tokyo,  but  being  told 
you  were  here,  I  started  off  at  once.  What 
lovely  weather,  and  how  warm  it  is." 

Miya  raised  her  eyes  at  last,  and  rising,  bowed 
politely.  He  acknowledged  it  with  an  expression 
of  pleasure  and  condescension. 

"  Did  you  indeed  ?  It  was  very  kind  of  you," 
Miya  stammered.  "  It  is  so  fine  that  we  came  out 
for  a  walk.  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  " 

Her  mother  dusted  the  bench,  and  Miya  stood 
aside  to  let  him  pass. 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down  too?"  he  urged.  (i  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  Tokyo  this  morning, 
asking  me  to  return  at  once  on  urgent  busi- 
ness. The  fact  is  I  am  going  to  establish  a 
company  for  exporting  lacquer  ware  to  foreign 
countries.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  company, 
so  you  see  I  am  very  busy,  and  they  want 
me  back.  I  have  to  leave  here  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Dear  me,  that  is  very  short  notice." 

"  Yes,  cannot  I  persuade  you  to  return  with 
me  ?  "  He  gave  a  stealthy  look  at  Miya,  but 
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as  she  did  not  attempt  to   answer,    her    mother 
replied,  "  Thank  you." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  remain  here  ?  Don't  you  find 
a  hotel  very  dull  ?  I  may  build  a  villa  here  next 
year,  as  I  think  of  buying  a  large  lot  of  ground  : 
then  I  shall  often  come  here  for  a  change  from 
Tokyo." 

"  That  will  be  delightful,"  said  Mrs.  Shigisawa. 
"  What  do  you  think,  Miss  Miya  ?"  he  said.  "  Do 
you  like  a  quiet  place  in  the  country  ?  " 

Miya  only  smiled,  so  her  mother  answered, 
"  She  likes  any  place  where  she  has  a  good 
time." 

Tomiyama  laughed,  "  We  are  ail  alike  in  that ; 
then  let  me  give  her  a  good  time.  She  shall  go  to 
Tokyo,  Kyoto,  the  country,  wherever  she  likes. 
Does  she  dislike  travelling  by  sea  ?  No  ?  she  does 
not  dislike  the  water  at  all  ?  Then  a  trip  to  China 
or  America  would  be  interesting." 

"  Will  you  not  visit  me  at  my  villa  in  Akasaka  ?  " 
he  continued,  "  I  have  a  beautiful  plum  garden 
with  about  200  varieties  of  plum  trees,  all  old 
trees.  These  are  nothing  compared  to  them,  they 
are  all  wild  plums.  It's  quite  absurd  their  calling  it 
Atami  Plum  Garden.  Do  come  and  see  mine 
some  day  ;  what  is  Miss  Miya  fond  of  ?  " 
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He  really  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  Miya,  but 
she  remained  silent,  only  smiling  bashfully. 

He  began  again,  "When  are  you  going 
home  ?  won't  you  return  with  me  to-morrow 
morning?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Shigisawa,  "  but  we  are 
expecting  news  from  home  and  we  cannot  leave 
till  then." 

Tomiyama  was  staring  upwards  in  his  usual 
haughty  manner.  He  suddenly  took  out  a  white 
silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  shaking  it 
out  diffused  a  very  strong  perfume  of  violets. 

"  I  think  I  shall  take  a  walk  along  the  stream.  I 
don't  know  this  place,  but  they  tell  me  the 
scenery  is  very  fine.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  too 
far  for  you  Mrs.  Shigisawa,  but  if  you  will  lend 
me  Miss  Miya,  a  walk  will  do  her  good,  as  she  is 
suffering  from  indigestion." 

"  Thank  you.     Will  you  go  with  him,  Miya  ?  " 

Seeing  Miya's  hesitation  he  rose  from  the  bench 
saying,  "  Come,  it  will  do  you  good,  you  must  not 
be  so  inactive." 

He  touched  her  gently  on.  the  shoulder  and 
Miya  coloured  and  looked  as  if  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  what  to  do.  She  did  not 
dislike  the  man  for  his  daring  to  be  so  familiar, 
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even  before  her  mother,  but  yet  she  felt  ashamed  ; 
she  could  not  tell  why. 

Tomiyama  was  delighted  with  these  signs  of 
bashfulness,  which  he  attributed  to  his  own 
charms,  and  thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
wander  alone  through  the  fields  holding  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  blushing  girl,  and  thinking  thus  he 
was  impatient  to  start. 

"  Let  us  go,  it  is  all  right  as  your  mother 
permits  it." 

Mrs.  Shigisawa  turned  to  the  confused  girl. 
"  Will  you  go  ?  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

Tomiyama  said,  "  You  should  not  say,  will  you 
go  ?  please  command  her  to  go."  Miya  and  her 
mother  laughed  at  his  earnestness,  and  he  laughed 
too. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  approaching. 
Was  it  a  visitor  to  the  plum  wood,  or  only  one  of 
the  villagers  passing  through  ? 

"  You  will  come,  won't  you  ?  please  do,"  in  a 
pleading  voice. 

Miya,  in  a  low  voice,  said,  "  Mother,  come  with 
us, -won't  you  ?" 

'•'  I  ?  "  said  her  mother,  "  not  I,  but  you." 
•  Tomiyama,  feeling  the  mother's  presence  would 
spoil  his  pleasure,   made   up  his  mind  to  prevent 
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it ;  "  It  would  be  too  far  for  your  mother  and  the 
road  is  bad.  We  will  return  as  soon  as  you  are 
tired,  so  let  us  start." 

By  this  time  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  had 
ceased,  not  that  the  man  had  passed  on,  but  because 
he  was  stealthily  watching  this  little  scene  from 
behind  the  trees.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
High  School  with  a  brown  overcoat,  and  carried 
an  old  leather  handbag.  It  was  Kwanichi. 

The  footsteps  were  heard  again,  and  this  time 
quite  near.  The  three  looked  towards  the  place 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Kwanichi  suddenly 
appeared  and  removing  his  cap  said,  "  Here  I  am." 
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THE  astonishment  of  Miya  and  her  mother  may 
be  imagined.  Mrs.  Shigisawa  in  her  surprise 
stared  at  Kwanichi  and  seemed  as  it  she  could  not 
take  her  eyes  off  him,  while  poor  Miya  felt  that  if 
the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her,  she  would 
be  grateful. 

In  their  confusion,  the  mother  in  a  foolish 
manner  said,  "  You  are  here  ;  "  but  Miya,  to  hide 
hers,  stood  behind  a  tree,  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  mouth  to  conceal  her  hurried  breathing.  It  was 
painful  to  her  to  look  at  Kwanichi,  and  yet 
painful  not  to  look  :  and  she  was  equally  anxious 
as  to  what  Tomiyama  might  think. 

As  for  the  latter  he  knew  of  no  reason  for  their 
agitation  :  he  merely  thought  the  hanger-on  of  the 
Shigisawa's  had  arrived,  and  awaited  events  calmly, 
flourishing  his  cane  in  the  hand  adorned  with  the 
diamond,  and  looking  up  at  the  blossoms. 

Kwanichi  understood  the  situation  :  he  recognised 

Tomiyama,  and  had  probably  overheard  the    in- 

vitation ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  control  him- 

self, and  not  even  by  his  looks  to  betray  the  state 
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of  his  feelings.  So  with  a  bitter  effort  at  a  smile  he 
said,  "  And  how  is  Miss  Miya's  illness?  " 

Miya  was  hardly  able  to  control  herself.  She  bit 
her  handkerchief,  while  her  mother,  now  recover- 
ing from  her  surprise,  said  :  "  She  is  much  better  : 
we  intend  to  return  in  a  few  days ;  but  I  am 
surprised  to  see  you.  Have  you  no  school  ?" 

"  Our  class-rooms  had  to  be  repaired,  so  we 
have  three  days'  holiday." 

The  hopeless  situation  of  Mrs.  Shigisawa  between 
Tomiyama  and  Kwanichi  was  like  the  old  man  in 
the  fable,  who  having  fallen  into  the  water  in  a  lone- 
ly field  and  clutching  a  tuft  of.  grass  to  prevent 
sinking  further,  finds  a  rat  gnawing  it.  She  was 
puzzled  what  to  tier;  but  finally  said  :  "  As  this 
young  man  has  come  from  our  home,  we  will  return 
to  the  hotel  with  him.  I  hope  you  won't  think 
me  very  rude.  I  shall  call  on  you  again  later." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tomiyama,  "  and  may  I  hope 
you  will  return  with  me  to-morrow  morning?  " 

"  Possibly ;  it  will  depend  on  what  news  I  now 
get  from  home.  Anyhow  I  will  let  you  know." 

"  I  see.    Then  I  will  give  up  my  walk,  and  return 

to    my   hotel,   and   await    your    visit.      Be    sure 

and  come  too,  Miss  Miya."      He  was  about  to 

leave,  but  turned  and  coming  close  to  Miya,  said  in 
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a  low  tone,  "  You  will  come,  won't  you  ?"  Kwanichi 
watched  them  without  a  sign,  but  Miya  was  so 
embarrassed  that  she  could  not  answer,  and  Tomi- 
yama,  thinking  it  was  only  shyness,  stooped  lower 
and  softly  said  again  :  "  You  must  come :  I  shall  be 
waiting  for  you." 

Kwanichi 's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  glared  at  Miya  ; 
but  she,  guessing  his  thoughts,  did  not  dare  look  at 
him.  Tomiyama  had  no  suspicion  about  Kwanichi's 
appearance,  so  reluctantly  left  them  and  returned 
to  his  hotel. 

Kwanichi  watched  his  departure,  and  stood  still 
for  a  while,  as  if  lost  in  thought.  The  two  women 
dared  not  speak,  and  held  their  breath  waiting  for 
the  storm  to  break.  Kwanichi  now  turned  towards 
them :  his  face  was  deathly  pale,  but  he  tried  to 
smile  and  said,  "  Miya,  is  not  that  fellow  the  man 
with  the  diamond  we  saw  at  the  card  party  ?" 

Miya  did  not  answer,  but  bit  her  lip.  The  mother 
pretended  not  to  hear,  and  appeared  to  be  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  bush-warbler. 

Kwanichi  went  on  scornfully  :  "  When  we  saw 
him  by  night,  he  was  not  so  bad,  but  now  by  day- 
light what  a  disagreeable  looking  fellow  he  is  ! 
what  a  haughty  face  !  " 

"  Kwanichi,"  said  the  mother  suddenly,  "  has  my 
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husband  told  you  of  the  matter  we  have  in  hand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  I  find  it  very  unbecoming  of  you  and 
quite  contrary  to  your  usual  habit  to  speak  evil  of 
another  in  that  way.  You  ought  not  to  do  so  ;  let 
us  go  back  to  the  hotel.  You  must  be  tired,  so  you 
had  better  take  a  bath,  and  then  have  something 
to  eat."  The  three  turned  towards  the  hotel. 
Kwanichi  felt  something  touch  his  shoulder ;  he 
turned  his  head  quickly,  and  his  eyes  met  Miya's  : 

"  I  brushed  a  flower  off  your  coat,"  she  said. 

"  Thank  you  very  much." 
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THERE  was  a  slight  haze  but  the  moon  gave  a 
mellow  and  almost  fragrant  light,  and  the 
sea,  bathed  in  white  sheen,  lay  extended  like  a 
dream,  its  rippling  waves  breaking  lazily  over  the 
stones  with  a  soporific  wash,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
exhilarating  the  languid  scene.  . 

Kwanichi  and  Miya  were  sauntering  together 
along  the  pebbly  beach. 

"  I  am  so  full  of  grief,"  said  Miya,  "  that  I  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  speak  "  ...... 

And  then,  after  walking  on  a  few  paces,  she 
took  courage  to  say,  "  Forgive  me  please." 

"It  is  almost  too  late  to  apologize  now,"  said 
Kwanichi.  "It  is  the  eleventh  hour,  you  know. 
But,  tell  me,  did  this  scheme  originate  with  your 
parents  ?  And  was  it  done  with  your  consent  ? 
That  is  all  I  want  to  know  "...... 

A  pause  ensued,  and  presently  Kwanichi  con- 
tinued : 

"  Until  I  came  here,  I  was  quite  convinced  in 
my  belief  that  your  consent  had  not  been  given. 
But  this  is  a  point  about  which  there  should  be  no 
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uncertainty.  We  are  practically  husband  and  wife, 
and  between  us  there  should  be  no  secrets." 

Again  a  pause,  and  Kwanichi  continued. 

"  Last  night  your  father  spoke  to  me  about  the 
matter,  and  made  a  long  explanation,  ending  up 
with  a  request "  (here  Kwanichi's  voice  began  to 
tremble),  "  and  as  I  have  received  so  much  kind- 
ness from  your  parents,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  do  whatever  they  wish 
me  to  do.  But  this  request  is  so  unreasonable 
that  I  cannot  possibly  give  my  consent,  and  I  feel 
terribly  pained  to  think  that  your  father  should 

have  made  me  such  a  proposal And  yet  I 

suppose  he  has  good  reason  for  what  he  pro- 
poses."  

"  I  xvish  he  could  have  put  it  to  me  in  some  other 
way.  He  said  that  if  I  would  only  consent  he 
would  find  the  money  for  me  to  go  abroad  and 
study  in  Europe.  Ah  !  I  may  be  the  poor 
orphan  child  of  a  decayed  gentleman,  but  he  is 
much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  I  am  going  to  sell  my 
wife  for  a  travelling  allowance." 

A  sob  here  choked  Kwanichi's  utterance,  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  sea  to  hide  his  emotion. 
For  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  strolling 
along  the  beach,  Miya  turned  to  him. 
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"  Forgive  me,"  she  pleaded,  "it  is  all  my  fault. 
Please  forgive  me." 

She  took  hold  of  his  arm,  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  sobbed ;  and  they  stood  thus  for  a 
few  minutes  with  their  shadows  projected  distinctly 
in  the  moonlight  against  the  white  pebbles  of  the 
beach.  Kwanichi  continued  again,  when  he  had 
mastered  his  emotion. 

"  At  last  I  concluded  that  the  real  situation  must 
have  been  somewhat  like  this.  Your  father  under- 
took to  persuade  me,  whilst  your  mother  brought 
you  down  here  in  order  the  better  to  talk  you  over 
to  the  scheme.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  refuse 
your  father  anything,  so  I  had  just  to  listen  and 
assent  to  what  he  said.  But  you  are  not  in  a 
position  of  dependence  as  I  am,  and  if  you  will 
only  be  firm  the  thing  will  come  to  naught.  That 
is  why  they  brought  you  down  here — -to  remove 
you  from  my  influence.  When  this  thought  came 
to  me  I  could  rest  no  longer,  for  I  feared  that  you 
might  be  overpersuaded  if  left  to  yourself.  So  I 
gave  out  that  I  was  going  to  school  as  usual,  and 
came  down  after  you  to  see  what  was  going  on 

But  after  all  what  a  fool  I  am.     Here 

am  I,  twenty- five  years  old,  and  yet  fool   enough 
to  have  believed  in  a  woman's  constancy." 
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Miya  sobbed,  but  she  also  trembled  ;  for  Kwan- 
ichi was  evidenly  working  himself  into  a  fury. 

"  Miya  San  !  "  he  continued  impetuously,  "  how 
could  you  deceive  me  like  this  ;  you  came  here 
on  pretence  of  being  ill ;  but  you  came  in  reality 
to  meet  Tomiyama." 

"  No,  no,"  pleaded  Miya,  "  You  are  wrong." 

"  Wrong  ?     How  wrong  ?  "    • 

"  To  harbour  so  cruel  and  so  unjust  a  suspicion." 

Kwanichi  looked  sternly  at  the  girl. 

"  It  is  not  I  that  am  cruel,  Miya.  It  is  you.  And  I 
am  a  fool  to  allow  myself  to  be  so  cruelly  deceived." 

"  You  gave  your  consent  to  this  before  you 

came  away  Miya.  Else,  why  go  away  without  a 
word  of  adieu,  or  even  a  letter  of  explanation.  You 
came  down  here  to  meet  Tomiyama — for  aught 
I  know,  you  may  have  come  down  with  him — and 
that  is  why  you  sneaked  off  without  a  word  to  me. 
Miya,  Miya,  you  are  but  a  faithless  wife." 

"  I  faithless  ?  "  retorted  Miya.    "  Indeed,  Kwan- 
ichi, you  are  wrong.     There  was  no  arrangement 
with   Tomiyama.       He   came  down   of   his   own 
accord,  when  he  heard  we  were  here." 
"  And  what  did  he  come  for  ?  " 

Miya   was   tongue-tied.      Kwanichi  waited  for 
her   to   reply,   hoping  that  she  would  give  solne 
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sign  of  relenting,  that  she  would  ask  his  pardon 
and  return  to  the  paths  of  duty  and  honour.  But 
he  waited  in  vain  for  a  word  from  the  silent  girl 
that  stood  beside  him,  and  as  he  waited  his  hopes 
died  within  him  and  the  truth  dawned  upon  him. 
He  had  indeed  beep  forsaken.  In  an  agony  of 
grief  and  pain  he  threw  himself  upon  the  beach 
and  lay  there  almost  in  a  stupor. 
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P*l  IYA  had  now  no  time  to  be  frightened.  She 
-*•  *  knelt  clown  beside  the  lover  whom  she  was  so 
cruelly  casting  off,  and  tried  by  all  sorts  of  endear- 
ments to  make  up  to  him  for  the  pain  she  had 
caused  him. 

"  Kwanichi,  Kwanichi,"  she  gasped,  as  she  bent 
over  him,  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

Kwanichi  took  her  hand  in  his  and  saffered  her 
to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  face. 

"  Miya,"  he  said,  "  this  is  the  last  time  that  we 
shall  be  together.  It  is  the  i/th  of  January. 
Where  shall  I  be  this  time  next  year,  when  the 
January  moon  shines  on  the  beach  at  Atami? 
Where  shall  I  be  this  time  ten  years  ?  See,  t  he- 
moon  is  getting  cloudy,  Miya.  It  will  be  so  for 
you  and  me,  Miya,  next  year,  and  every  year  and 
when  you  see  the  moon  of  the  i/th  of  January 
overcast  with  clouds,  remember  that  I  shall  be 
weeping  for  you,—  with  tears  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment." 

Miya  clung  to  him  with  hysterical  sobs. 

"  Don't  give  way  like  this,  Kwanichi,  please 
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don't.  I  can't  tell  you  everything  now,  but  please 
have  patience  with  me,  and  forbear.  I  can  assure 
you  that,  come  what  may,  I  shall  never  forget 
you." 

"  But,  if  you  are  not  going  to  forget  me,  why 
give  me  up  ?  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  assurances." 

"  But  I  have  not  given  you  up." 

"  Not  given  me  up,  when  you  are  going  to 
marry  another  ?  Are  you  intending  to  have  two 
husbands  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head.  Please  have 
patience  with  me. — You  will  then  have  proof  posi- 
tive that  I  have  not  forgotten  you." 

"  Rubbish  !  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  you 
intend  to  act  the  part  of  a  dutiful  girl  and  sell 
yourself  for  the  support  of  your  parents  ?*  There's 
no  need  for  you  to  marry  out  of  the  family.  You 
are  the  only  child,  and  heir  to  at  least  7000  yen,  are 
you  not  ?  And  you  have  a  betrothed  husband,  have 
you  not  ? — ready  to  marry  you — a  man  with  good 
prospects  in  life  before  him,  and  whom  you  profess 
to  love.  It  not  that  so  ?  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  what  you  want  with  another  lover,  and  a 
marriage  out  of  your  family.  There  must  be  some 

*  Girls  in  Japan  will  sometimes  sell  themselves  to  prostitute 
houses  in  order  to  provide  maintenance  for  their  parents. 
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reason   for   it   that   I   do    not   understand 

Either  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  man  to  whom 
you  are  engaged,  or  else  you  want  to  marry  for 

filthy  lucre,  Tell  me,  Miya,  you  need  have 

no  reserve. — If  you  have  the  courage  to  throw 
over  the  man  to  whom  you  are  engaged,  you  have 
surely  the  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth." 

"  Forgive  me,  it  has  all  been  my  fault,"  was  all 
that  Miya  found  voice  to  reply. 

"Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  man  you  have  promised  to 
marry  ?  ' ' 

u  How  cruel  you  are,  Kwanichi.  If  you  doubt 
me,  I  will  give  you  any  proof  you  like  of  my 
love." 

"  Then,  if  you  are  not  tired  of  me,  I  suppose  it 
is  the  money  that  draws  you  to  Tomiyama.  It  is 
just  for  mammon  and  nothing  else  that  I  am  to  be 
sacrificed.  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  concluding 
that  Tomiyama  has  your  consent  .....of  course,  if 
you  were  unwilling  to  marry  him,  I  could  also  find 
a  way  to  break  off  your  connection  with  him.  1 

could  for  instance Hut,  there I  shall  do 

nothing  until  I  know  from  your  own  lips  that  you 
wish  to  have  me  as  your  husband.     And  I  think 
you  really  want  to  marry  him,  don't  you  ?  " 
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Miya  said  nothing,  as  Kwanichi  paced  by  her 
side,  looking  anxiously  into  her  face. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  at  last  with  a  deep  drawn 
sigh,  "  I  see  what  you  mean." 

He  started  to  leave  her,  and  got  some  twenty 
yards  or  so  away.  Then  looking  back,  he  saw  the 
girl  standing  desolately  weeping  by  the  sea-shore. 
It  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream.  He  could  not 
understand  that  the  girl,  so  graceful  and  so 
desolate,  was  no  longer  his.  He  retraced  his 
steps  towards  her,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did. 

"  What  are  you  weeping  for,  Miya  ?  You  know 
your  tears  are  all  sham." 

"  Say  what  you  like,"  sobbed  the  girl  in  response. 

"  I  used  to  believe,  Miya,"  said  Kwanichi,  "that 
you  were  like  myself,  and  that  you  had  a  soul 
above  money.  But  now  I  see  your  mind — and 
understand  that  there,  too,  Mammon  rules.  I 
suppose  things  will  go  well  enough  with  you,  you 
will  be  rich  and  prosperous  ;  while  for  me  there  is 
nothing  but  anger,  hatred,  sorrow.  I  could  stab 
you  as  you  stand,  so  keenly  do  I  resent  the 
thought  of  your  being  taken  from  me  by  another. 
But  my  sorrow  is  nothing  to  you.  I  am  only  a 
humble  retainer  of  the  family  with  whom  you  have 
been  diverting  yourself.  I  mistook  your  kindness 
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for  love,  and  presumed  to  love  you  in-  return,  fool 
that  I  was  !  As  if  I  could  hope  to  stand  a  chance 
against  Tomiyama.and  his  diamonds  !  And  yet  I 
am  sure  I  love  you  more  than  a  hundred  Tomiyamas 
could  love  you.  Tomiyama's  money  won't  make 
you  happy.  A  sparrow  in  a  granary  can't  eat  more 
than  what  he  wants  to  satisfy  him.  And  I  could 
have  given  you  enough,  though  I  could  not  offer 
you  Tomiyama's  millions.  I  could  offer  you  the 
whole  of  my  love,  which  is  more  than  Tomi- 
yarna  will  give  you.  You  know,  his  father  keeps 
a  couple  of  mistresses  to  solace  him  when  he 
grows  tired  of  his  lawful  wife.  And  when  your 
beauty  begins  to  fade  a  little,  the  son  will  treat  you 
in  the  same  way,  and  you  won't  find  the  life  of  a 
millionaire's  lady  to  be  all  joy.  Miya,  Miya, 
marriage  without  love  will  not  bring  you  happiness, 
and  you  don't  love  Tomiyama.  Won't  you  recon- 
sider your  decision?  I  am  sure  I  am  pleading 
with  you  for  your  best.  Miya,  can't  you  love 
me?" 

Kwanichi  clung  to  the  girl,  as  though  he  would 
fain  have  protected  her  from  danger.  Miya  sobbed 
in  his  arms. 

"  What  am  I  to  do?  Oh,  Kwanichi,  what  will 
you  do,  if  I  marry  him?  " 
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Kwanichi  threw  her  from  him,  like  the  wind 
tears  the  boughs  from  a  tree. 

"  So  !  "  he  cried.  '*  You  mean  to  marry  him 
after  all  !  You  faithless  woman.  You  .........  !  " 

In  an  access  of  fury  Kwanichi  gave  her  a  kick 
that  sent  her  sprawling  to  the  ground.  And  then, 
standing  over  her  prostrate  form,  he  spoke  from 
the  great  bitterness  of  his  heart  ......... 

"  Lady  Tomiyama,  it  was  in  your  power  to 
make  a  man  of  me.  You  have  killed  my  hopes 
and  made  a  madman  of  me  instead.  My  ruin  lies 
at  your  door.  I  shall  give  up  my  studies,  and 
turn  blackguard.  You  shall  see  me  no  more, 
neither  shall  your  parents.  Give  them  my  kind 
regards,  and  tell  them  that  I  ought  to  have  gone 
back  to  bid  them  farewell,  but  that  I  could  not  do 
so  after  what  happened  on  the  beach  at  Atami  on 
the  i  /th  of  January." 

Miya  tried  to  rise  in  order  to  detain  him.  But 
the  bruises  on  her  thigh,  where  she  had  fallen  on 
the  sharp  stones,  prevented  her  from  doing  so. 
But  she  dragged  herself  along  the  ground  and 
clung  sobbingly,  to  his  knees. 

"Kwanichi!  Kwanichi!  W-w-w...  wait  please. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

Kwanichi  turned,  and  seeing  the  stains  of  blood 
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on  her  dress  said  with  more  tenderness  than  he 
perhaps  really  felt. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Miya?  " 

"  Don't  touch  me,  Kwanichi,"  said  Miya  push- 
ing him  off.  "  1  don't  care  about  the  cut  and  the 
bruises.  But  I  do  want  to  know  where  you  are 
going  to  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  and  I 
want  you  to  accompany  me  back  to  the  Hotel. 
Won't  you  do  so?" 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  me,  I  will  listen 
to  you." 

"  But  I  can't  tell  it  you  here." 

"  There  is  nothing  you  cannot  tell  me  here. 
Let  go  my  legs." 

"  I  won't  let  you  go.     Come  back  with  me. 

"  Don't  provoke  me  to  use  violence  again." 

"  You  may  kick  me  again  if  you  choose,  but  I 
shall  not  let  go." 

Kwanichi  however  shook  her  off,  and  fled  up 
the  low  hill  that  lay  between  the  beach  and  the 
village 

"  Kwanichi !  Kwanichi !  "  cried  the  miserable 
girl  as  she  tried  to  follow  him.  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  it  is  :  please,  please,  come  back. 

But  Kwanichi  did  not  come  back.  Only  when 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  she  saw  his  form 
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standing  distinctly  in  the  moonlight,  and  heard  his 
voice  from  among  the  pine-trees,  shouting  "  Miya 
San,  Miya  San,"  and  then  he  disappeared  from 
sight  and  went  out  of  her  life. 
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CHATTER  I. 
H  the  £r<tttu 


THE  large  clock  at  the  Shinbashi  Railway 
Station  had  just  struck  four ;  the  train  for 
the  Tokai-do  was  ready  to  start,  all  the  doors  of 
the  carriages  were  closed,  thick  smoke  was  pour- 
ing from  the  smoke  stack  of  the  engine,  and  the 
windows  of  the  long  train  of  more  than  thirty 
carriages  reflected  the  brilliant  colours  of  an 
autumnal  sunset.  The  railway  porters  were  run- 
ning to  and  fro  shouting  to  two  or  three  belated 
passengers  to  hurry  ;  one,  a  stout  elderly  European, 
who  sauntered  down  the  platform  as  if  the  train 
was  his  special  property,  a  Japanese  young  girl 
with  a  gay  parasol,  then  a  woman  rushing  down 
with  a  bundle  in  her  arms  and  a  child  on  her 
back,  so  confused  that  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do  as  the  doors  were  closed,  till  the  guard  pushed 
her  hastily  into  a  carriage,  then  one  more  old  man 
leading  a  child  who  was  so  unceremoniously 
hustled  into  a  carriage  by  a  porter,  that  the  sleeve 
of  his  dress  caught,  and  he  had  to  call  for  help  ; 
his  face  expressing  even  before  he  started  the 
misery  of  a  journey. 
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A  company  of  five  young  men  occupied  one 
corner  of  a  second  class  carriage.  Only  one  of 
them  appeared  to  have  any  luggage,  the  rest 
apparently  only  being  bound  for  Yokohama.  Two 
were  in  Japanese  dress,  the  rest  in  foreign,  one 
in  a  frock  coat  was  putting  away  his  hand  luggage 
in  the  rack,  and  some  bottles  of  wine  and  beer 
with  which  he  had  been  presented  at  the  station  ; 
he  shook  the  dust  from  his  hands,  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window  as  if  looking  for  some  one, 
then  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky,  said  :  "  It  has 
cleared  up,  I  think  it  will  keep  fine." 

"  It  will  be  rather  fun  if  it  rains  this  evening," 
said  the  man  in  Japanese  dress  with  a  significant 
smile  ;  "  I  say,  Amakasu." 

The  man  addressed  also  wore  Japanese  dress, 
and  was  the  only  one  with  whistkers.  Before  he 
could  reply,  Kazahaya,  a  very  young  man  with  a 
voice  too  hoarse  for  his  tender  years,  said. 

"  Fun  for  Amakasu,  and  desirable  for  yourself, 
"  I  suppose." 

"  Nonsense,  Amakasu  knows,  how  to  look  after 
himself." 

The  fifth  inmate  of  the  carriage,  who  was  in  a 
handsome  Japanese  silk  dress,  suddenly  sat  up- 
right and  said  : 
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"  Kazahaya,  you  and  I  are  being  sacrificed  I  say. 
Saburi  and  Amakasu  are  wanting  to  go  to  Yoko 
hania,   for    they    have    discovered    a   snug   little 
establishment  there    I    understand,    and    want   to 
drag  us  there  to  show  us  their  find." 

"  Pshaw  !  If  you  two  call  yourselves  sacrificed 
by  the  other  two,  I  am  a  victim  to  all  four  of  you. 
In  spite  of  my  declining  your  offer  to  go  as  far  as 
Yokohama  with  me,  you  insisted  on  doing  so,  and 
I  felt  quite  sorry  for  you.  But  now  I  see  I  was  only 
the  pretext.  It  is  abominable  of  you  ;  for  as  I  know 
that  even  in  your  student  days  these  were  your 
amusements  I  can't  help  being  anxious  about  your 
future  ;  you  can  only  afford  to  do  these  things  so 
long  as  it  does  not  affect  your  position,  but  you 
must  be  on  your  guard." 

Josuke  Arao,  who  thus  spoke,  had  been  Kwan- 
ichi's  friend  four  years  before,  the  friend  to  whom 
he  had  looked  up  to  with  deep  affection.  Arao 
had  taken  his  degree  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  Home  Department,  and  now  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Councillor  in 
Aichi  Prefecture,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  new 
office.  His  uprightness,  prudence,  and  sincerity, 
had  caused  him  to  be  looked  up  to  by  his  fellow 
students.  He  continued,  "  This  will  be  the  last 
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good  advice  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you,  it  will 
be  well  if  you  pay  attention  to  it." 

The  company, Which  had  been  in  a  rollicking 
mood,  felt  somewhat  depressed  at  these  words  of 
wisdom,  and  there  was  a  silence,  while  they  all 
puffed  vigorously  at  the  cigarettes  they  were 
smoking,  till  the  carriage  became  full  of  smoke  ;  for 
although  the  windows  were  open,  it  was  driven 
back  by  the  wind. 

After  a  short  pause  Saburi  nodding  his-  head 
said ;  "  When  you  speak  to  me  like  this  I  feel  cold 
shudders,  for  the  fact  is  I  saw  at  the  station  the 
Beauty  Usurer.  She  always  reminds  me  of  the 
poem  of  the  bird  which  sings  so  sweetly  and  yet 
devours  lizards  ;  it  is  really  surprising  how  beauti- 
ful she  is  at  all  times.  She  was  exquisitely  dressed 
and  she  looks  really  a  perfect  lady — she  was 
particularly  got  up  to-day,  she  had  probably  some 
new  case  on  hand.  When  once  you  fall  into  her 
clutches  it  is  all  up  with  you,  she  strangles  you 
with  floss  silk,  as  the  play  has  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said  the  man  dressed 
in  Oshima  silk,  "  I  have  often  heard  of  her." 

"  When  Sakurai,"  interrupted  Amakasu,"  was 
expelled  from  school,  she  was  his  principal 
creditor  they  say ;  she  is  a  rare  beauty  and 
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wears  any  amount  of  ornaments,  but  cruel,  and 
devilish — I  suppose  Saburi  thinks  himself  very 
adventurous  in  having  to  -do  with  her,  but  he 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  or  he  will  fall  into  her 
snares." 

"  She  must  have  some  backer  I  think,"  said 
another,  "  she  must  have  a  husband  or  lover  or 
somebody." 

"  There  is  quite  a  romimce  about  it,"  interposed 
the  young  man  with  the  hoarse  voice,  "  it  is  not  a 
lover,  but  she  has  a  husband  who  has  been  a  usurer 
for  ages  ;  his  name  is  Gonzaburo  Akagashi  and  he  is 
a  regular  old  skin-flint,  and  a  well  known  libertine. 
He  takes  advantage  of  people  being  in  debt  to 
him,  and  it  is  said  he  has  had  liaisons  with  many 
women,  in  quarters  where  you  would  not  expect  it 
The  Beauty  Usurer,  as  she  is  called,  was  caught  in 
the  same  way.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
gentleman,  and  was  of  unblemished  reputation, 
but  the  old  villain  cast  a  lustful  eye  on  her  and  in 
order  to  capture  her  lent  the  father  a  little  money. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  could  not  pay,  so 
the  bill  was  renewed  three  or  four  times  with  no 
difficulty.  In  due  time,  as  they  could  not  pay,  he 
proposed  taking  the  girl  into  his  h  ^me  as  a  house- 
keeper or  some  kind  of  a  maid, — even  if  the  father 
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had  suspected  his  motive  he  could  not  refuse  his 
creditor, —  but  the  old  wretch  was  almost  sixty  and 
bald  headed,  the  girl  nineteen, — it  was  almost  six 
years  ago — so  no  one  thought  anything  of  it  He 
had  no  real  wife,  and  no  one  knew  when  she  be- 
came his  mistress." 

Arao,  who  had  been  listening  with  great  interest 
remarked  nodding  significantly,  "  Such  is  woman  !" 

Amakasu  glanced  at  him,  and  said,  "  What  a 
remark  for  Arao  to  make  !  Who  would  have 
thought  Arao  would  solve  the  question  of 
woman  ?  " 
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AT  this  point  the  train  suddenly  increased  its 
speed.  "  Can't  hear,  can't  hear,"  said  the 
wearer  of  the  Oshima  silk  kimono,  whom  we  will 
designate  as  Oshima,  "  speak  louder." 

"  Sit  up  closer  please  all  of  you,"  said  Sab nri, 
"  Arao,  won't  you  open  that  bottle  ?  I  am  thirsty, 
and  I  am  coming  to  the  interesting  part  of  the 
story." 

"  It  is  very  hard  on  us-  -to  have  to  give  these  re- 
freshers," said  Anirikasu.  "  Kamata,"  said  Saburi, 
"  you  are  smoking  some  good  tobacco,  give  me 
a  little.  "  Just  listen,"  said  Amakasu  "  I  had 
better  put  away  my  things." 

"  Have  you  a  match,  Amakasu  ? 

"  I  thought  so  :  here  you  are,  Sir." 

Sipping  the  wine  and  enjoying  the  fragrance  of 
the  Havana,  Saburi  proceeded  calmly.  "  As  the 
delicate  flowering  cherry  is  often  hurt  by  the  heavy 
branch  of  a  pear  tree,  the  poor  girl  Mitsue  was 
seduced  by  the  old  villain.  Of  course  it  was  kept 
secret  from  her  father.  At  first  she  pined  for  home, 
but  now  was  ashamed  to  go  and  see  her  father, 
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notwithstanding  his  repeated  entreaties.  By  and 
by,  of  course,  the  secret  leaked  out,  and  the  father, 
with  true  Samurai  spirit,  got  very  angry,  and  at  last 
disowned  his  daughter.  Then  the  old  usurer  pro- 
posed that  she  should  be  properly  registered  as 'his 
lawful  wife,  concluding  that  the  girl's  father  was 
angry  at  her  being  merely  a  concubine.  But  when 
the  father  saw  the  daughter,  he  was  most  dissatisfied 
and  astonished  at  her  request,  "  Please,  dear  father,' 
consent ;"  and  thought  she  must  be  crazy  to  want  to 
marry  this  old  man,  ten  years  older  than  her  own 
father.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  consent. 
Mitsue  gradually  got  more  and  more  in  favour  with 
the  old  man,  so  that  by  degrees  he  entrusted  her 
with  the  management  of  his  whole  business.  It  was 
of  course  expected  that  she  would  send  pecuniary 
help  to  her  own  family,  but  not  a  bit  of  it ;  not  a 
sen  more  than  was  agreed  upon  at  first ;  this  also 
pleased  the  old  man.  Mitsue  gradually  became 
infected  with  his  avarice,  as  soon  as  she  began  to 
regard  the  property  as  hers.  The  love  of  money 
became  greater  than  her  love  for  her  father,  and 
the  usurer's  trade  became  a  pleasure  to  her." 

"  How  strange  !  "  murmured  Arao  with  a  dis- 
gusted look. 

"  She  must  be  a  clever  woman,  I  say,"  resumed 
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the  other.  "  Well,  she  trained  herself  in  all  the  craft 
and  wiles  of  usury,  and  at  last  would  go  anywhere 
on  business  as  the  old  man's  deputy,  or  when  he  was 
short  of  agents.  Since  the  year  before  last  he  has 
been  unable  to  move  about,  as  he  has  palsy ;  but  she 
nurses  him  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  carries 
on  the  business  single-handed.  Last  year  her  father 
died,  miserably ,  poor,  so  poor  that  his  deathbed 
was  only  a  thin  mat  on  the  floor ;  she  would  not 
allow  him  to  visit  her  before  he  became  ill :  isn't 
it  dreadful  ?  One  can't  really  imagine  what  her  state 
of  mind  is. — The  people  call  her  Bijin  Cream,  or 
Beauty  Usurer. 

"  Her  age  ?  They  say  twenty-five,  but  she  looks 
hardly  more  than  twenty-two,  and  she  has  a  lovely, 
gentle,  sweet  voice,  and  is  charmingly  graceful  ; 
she  manages  her  business  so  artfully,  and  when 
she  says  to  her  victims  hi  that  sweet  voice  of  hers, 
'  Please  renew  the  bond,'  or  '  won't  you  make  it  into 
a  note?'  one  might  almost  imagine  that  she  fascinat- 
ed them  as  the  snake  does  the  bird.  I  have  been 
fascinated  by  her  about  three  times.  Gentleness 
controls  roughness  as  the  saying  is,  so  a  beauty 
is  very  fit  for  the  trade  of  a  usurer. — Give  her  a 
country  •  to  rule  and  she  would  be  a  Cleopatra,  she 
is  sure  to  bring  ruin  in  her  train." 
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Kazahaya  seemed  the  most  interested  :  "  Then 
you  say  that  old  man  lias  been  lying  helpless  in 
bed  since  the  year  before  last :  surely  she  must  have 
some  lover  ;  a  woman  like  that  is  bound  to  have 
some  intrigue.  I  expect  she  affects  to  have  none, 
but  has  one  secretly  ;  well,  she  is  a  great  woman  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  she  is  too  great!  "  laughed  Saburi, 
leaning  back  with  his  hands  behind  his  head. — 
A  general  laughter  followed  ;— ever  since  the  time 
when  Saburi  was  in  his  second  year  at  college  he 
had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  usurers,  and  now 
found  himself  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  640  odd 
yen,  either  in  joint  bills  or  promissory  notes. 
Then  came  Amakasu,  with  400  yen  of  debt, 
Oshima  was  i  50  yen  in  debt  previous  to  his  gradua- 
tion, and  200  yen  after  it.  Kazahaya  and  Arao  were 
the  only  two  of  the  party  that  were  free  from  debt. 

The  train  reached  Kanagawa,  where  a  passenger, 
apparently  a  Yokohama  merchant,  alighted,  with 
a  polite  bow  as  if  to  thank  them  for  the  diversion 
he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy.  While 
the  others  were  chatting  together  Arao  looked 
gloomy,  stared  before  him  and  at  last  said  : 

"  Have  any  of  you  ever  heard  any  more  of 
Hazama?" 

"  Do  you  mean  Kwanichi  Hazama  ?"  said  one. 
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"  Oh  !  who  was  it  said  that  he  was  now  a  usurer's 
clerk  or  something  of  that  kind,"  said  another. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  laughed  Kamata,  "  there  was  some 
such  rumour,  but  I  am  sure  Hazama  would  never 
make  a  usurer  :  he  is  too  soft-hearted." 

Arao  nodded  and  looked  gloomily  from  the 
window.  As  Saburi  and  Amakasu  had  been  in  a 
class  higher  than  the  others  they  had  not  known 
Kwariichi. 

"  That  rumour  about  usury  must  be  unfounded,  as 
Kamata  says  he  was  too  softhearted.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
he  had  great  talent.  I  wish  he  were  with  us  now." 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "  You  would  recog- 
nise him  if  you  were  to  see  him,  would  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Kazahaya,  "  I  remember  him  well. 
Those  deep  scars  are  an  unmistakable  mark." 

"  I  always  thought  "  said  Kamada  "  that,  when 
he  was  listening  to  a  lecture,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
desk  supporting  his  head,  and  his  eyes  downcast 
like  this,  he  resembled  a  picture  I  have  seen  of 
Alfred  the  Great." 

Arao  looked  up  smiling,  "  You  always  say  such 
funny  things.  Alfred  the  Great !  what  a  strange 
association  of  ideas  !  I  will  offer  you  a  glass  of 
wine  in  gratitude  for  likening  my  friend  to  an 
ancient  hero." 
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"  Ah,"  said  Kamata,  "  you  never  forget  him,  for 
you  were  like  a  brother  to  him." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Arao,  "  I  sorrow  more  for  the 
loss  of  Kwanichi  than  if  my  brother  had  died." 

He  hung  his  head  sorrowfully  ;  Oshima  bor- 
rowed the  glass  which  Kamata  had  just  received, 
and  holding  it  out  to  Arao  said,  "  Let  us  drink  to 
Kwanichi  Hazama."  Arao  agreed  joyfully  and  the 
two  glasses,  brimming  with  wine,  were  held  up, 
then  knocked  together  and  drunk  to  the  dregs. 

Saburi  on  seeing  this  touched  Amakasu's  knee 
saying,  "  Kamata  is  sharp,  isn't  he  ?  ugly  as  he  is, 
he  always  manages  to  pick  up  something, — a  real 
diplomat." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Arao,  "  but  I  feel  sure 
I  saw  Hazama  at  the  station.  I  am  almost  sure  it 
was  Hazama." 

Kamata,  who  had  been  drinking  the  latter's 
health,  looked  surprised,  and  stared  at  Arao  ; 
"  Humph,  that's  strange  !  did  he  not  recognise 
you  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  first  at  the  entrance  to  the  waiting 
room,  and  being  surprised,  I  rose  from  the  sofa 
where  I  was  sitting  ;  but  he  instantly  disappeared  : 
then,  after  a  while,  I  looked  round  and  saw  him 
again." 
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"  Quite  a  detective  story  "  said  Amakasu. 

<v  The  moment  he  saw  me  get  up,"  continued 
Arao,  "  he  vanished  again.  Then,  as  I  walked  down 
the  platform  I  looked  back,  and  saw  some  one  wav- 
ing his  black  hat  to  rne.  And  I  am  sure  it  was 
I  fazam1." 

The  train  ran  into  the  station,  and  the  cry  of 
4  Yokohama,  Yokohama,'  was  heard  many  times. 
All  was  bustle  and  confusion,  the  crowd  streaming 
out  looked  like  a  box  of  toys  upset,  the  noise  of 
the  bell  being  heard  above  all. 


CHATTER  III 
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A  S  Arao  had  surmised  the  man  whom  he  had 
**'  seen  waving  his  hat  at  the  station  was  indeed 
Kwanichi  Hazama,  who  for  four  long  years  had 
vanished  from  the  circle  of  his  friends.  He  had 
been  completely  successful  in  concealing  his  where- 
abouts :  but  during  all  that  time  he  had  kept 
himself  well  informed  as  to  his  friend  Arao's  move- 
ments. He  knew  that  Arao  had  obtained  the  post 
for  which  he  was  now  starting,  and  also  he  had 
managed  to  discover  the  time  and  day  he  was  leav- 
ing, and  had  come  to'Shimbashi  railway  station  to 
see  him  depart,  with  the  marks  of  honour  to 
which  Arao  had  attained. 

But  why  had  Kwanichi  ceased  to  hold  com- 
munication with  his  friends?  why  did  he  not  come 
openly  to  bid  farewell  to  one  whom  he  had 
evidently  not  forgotten  ?  If  my  readers  will  have 
patience  to  follow  this  story  a  little  farther,  they 
will  be  able  to  solve  this  riddle. 

Kwanichi  did  'not  stand  alone    there   watching 
the  train  disappear  :  many  others,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  noble  and  peasant  were  assembled, 
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some  with  sorrow,  some  with  joy,  others  anxious, 
and  many  indifferent ;  but  after  a  few  moments  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  as  Kwanichi  turned  with 
heavy  dragging  footsteps,  as  if  weighed  down  with 
some  burden,  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
railway  porters  occupied  in  cleaning  the  station, 
the  only  person  to  be  seen. 

Kwanichi  pulled  himself  together,  as  if  surprised 
at  being  the  last,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  station 
when  a  voice,  which  he  did  not  recognise,  suddenly 
called  to  him  from  the  door  of  the  waiting  rdbm. 

"  Hazama-san  !  " 

]  le  turned  round  in  surprise,  and  saw  a  woman 
standing  in  the  doorway,  her  hair  dressed  in 
Kuropean  style  ;  she  pressed  a  silk  handkerchief  to 
her  lips,  the  sleeve  of  her  kimono  falling  back 
showed -a  heavy  gold  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

"  One  moment  if  you  please." 

She  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and  smiled 
graciously  upon  Kwanichi,  but  he  did  not  reci- 
procate ;  on  the  contrary,  as  he  recognised  her  the 
tone  in  which  he  uttered  her  name,  "  Oh  !  Aka- 
gashi  san,"  was  decidedly  cold. 

"  What  a  piece  of  luck  to  meet  you  here,"  said 
she.  "  I  want  particularly  to  speak  to  you.  Will. 
you  come  in  here  a  moment?  " 
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The  woman  led  the  way,  and  Kwanichi  with 
evident  reluctance  followed.  She  seated  herself  on 
sofa  and  motioned  to  him  to  sit  beside  her 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Ume  Oguruma 
of  the  Insurance  Company."  She  took  a  gold 
watch  from  the  folds  of  her  obi  and  looking  at  it 
said,  "  I  think  you  cannot  have  yet  taken  your 
evening  meal,  so  I  will  take  you  to  some  Restau- 
rant as  we  cannot  talk  here."  The  woman  rose,  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  Kwanichi  was  annoyed. 

"  Where  ?  "   said  he  abruptly. 

"  Wherever  you  like,  you  are  the  best  judge." 

"  I  don't  care  where  we  go,"  was  his  rejoinder. 

He  was  evidently  reluctant  to  go  with  her,  but 
as  she  continued  to  press  him,  he  did  not  seem 
able  to  shake  her  off,  and  rose  unwillingly  to 
follow  her.  As  he  passed  the  door  some  one 
entered  hastily  and  trod  heavily  on  his  toes  :  look- 
ing up  in  surprise,  he  saw  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  looking  with  a  leering  glance  at  Kwanichi's 
charming  companion,  his  eyes  following  them  as 
they  passed  out  of  the  station.  The  two  sauntered 
towards  Shinbashi  bridge,  evidently  not  knowing 
where  to  direct  their  steps. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  "  said  she  again. 

"  I  don't  care  where." 
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"  If  you  keep  saying  that  we  shall  never  arrive 
anywhere  :  let  us  settle  it."  The  woman  was  quite 
aware  of  Kwanichi's  unwillingness,  but  as  she  had 
determined  to  make  him  yield  to  her  she  was  not 
to  be  deterred  by  his  coldness. 

•'  Well  then,"  said  she  after  a  pause,  "  do  you 
like  eels?" 

"  Eels  ?  Oh  yes,  I  like  them  well  enough." 

"  Or  do  you  prefer  chicken  ?  " 

"  Either  will  do,  I  don't  care,"  said  he  sullenly. 

"  Plow  very  amiable  you  are  !  "  said  she  sar- 
castically. 

Kwanichi  looked  full  at  her.  Her  beautiful  eyes, 
which  could  express  so  much,  met  his  with  a  smile 
disclosing  her  shell-like  teeth,  ma^y  of  which  were 
filled  with  gold,  and  although  he  had  often  cursed 
her  in  his  heart  from  a  knowledge  of  her  character, 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  charm  of  her  beauty. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  she,  with  a  brilliant  smile, 
"  we  will  have  chicken." 

They  turned  the  corner  and  walking  about  two 
blocks  further  on,  came  to  a  little  side  street  and 
stopped  at  a  house  at  which  the  character  for 
"  tori  "  (chicken)  was  engraved  on  the  glass 
lantern  hanging  at  the  gate.  The  two  entered  : 
apparently  from  the  landlord's  view  they  were 
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fiot  quite  co-mine- it  faut,  for  he  conducted  them 
into  a  small  back  room,  which  was  only  entered 
by  a  zigzag  verandah,  so  tucked  away  that  no  one 
would  have  suspected  its  existence. 

Kwanichi  did  not  feel  very  comfortable,  but  he 
sat  there  with  an  air  of  circumspect  reserve,  prob- 
ably assumed  to  hide  his  uneasiness  at  being  in 
the  company  of  a  woman  in  such  a  doubtful 
place. 

Mitsue  quickly  gave  her  orders  for  a  dish  or 
two  ;  the  tobacco  box  was  placed  between  them, 
and  she  turned  to  Kwanichi.  "  Hazama  -san  please 
make  yourself  at  home  and  sit  more  comfortably." 

"  Thank  you,  this  suits  me  better." 

"  Don't -say  so.     Please  sit  more  at  ease." 

•"'I  always  sit  like  this  when  I  am  at  home." 

"  How  can  you  tell  such  fibs  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  this  Kwanichi  continued  to  sit 
upright.  On  taking  out  his  cigarette  case,  he  found 
it  was  empty,  and  was  about  to  clap  his  hands,  for  the 
servant,  when  Mitsue,  leaning  forward  with  her  be- 
witching smile,  said  :  "  Won't  you  smoke  this  as 
a  makeshift  ?  " 

The  gold  mouthpiece  of  the  small  pipe  peeped 
out  from  the  end  of  the  pipe  case,  and  the  tobacco 
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pouch  which  she  offered  him  was  of  magnificent 
brocade  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  palace. 

"  Gold  teeth  !  gold  obi-fastener  !  gold  ring,  gold 
bracelet !  gold  watch  !  and  now  even  the  pipe  is 
of  gold,"  said  Kwanichi  to  himself;  "  and  of  course 
she  thinks  of  nothing  but  gold." 

"No  thank  you,"  he  said,  declining  the  pipe, 
"  I  don't  care  for  Japanese  tobacco." 

Mitsue  stared  at  him, "  Although  the  pipe  is  not 
dirty,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  So  saying 
she  took  out  some  paper,  and  wiped  the  mouth- 
piece carefully. 

"  No,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Kwanichi.  "  1 
do  not  smoke  Japanese  tobacco  I  say." 

Mitsue  looked  hard  at  him  : 

"  If  you  have  to  tell  lies,  you  ought  to  have  a 
better  memory." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Were  you  not  smoking  it  the  other  day  when 
I  called  on  Wanibuchi-san  ?  With  a  pipe  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd,  and  a  piece  of  paper  wound 
round  where  the  stem  fits  into  the  bowl  ? 

He  looked  astonished,  and  Mitsue  laughed,  hold- 
ing her  sleeve  before  her  mouth  as  a  bashful  girl 
does.  As  a  punishment  for  his  untruthfulness  three 
pipefuls  of  tobacco  filled  by  herself  were  imposed 
on  him  in  quick  succession. 
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1 N  the  meantime  the  sake  tray  with  its  accom- 
I  paniments  made  its  appearance,  but  both  Mitsue 
and  Kwanichi  disliked  sakt  and  neither  was  able 
even  to  drink  three  cups.  However  she  held  out 
her  cup  after  rinsing  it  in  the  bowl  of  water 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

"  Please  accept  the  cup  I  offer." 

"  No  thank  you,  I  can't." 

"  The  same  old  story  "  said  she. 

"  This  time  I  am  in  earnest." 

"  Shall  we  drink  beer  then  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  do  not  like  Japanese  sake  or 
European  drinks  either,  so  drink  what  you  like 
yourself." 

There  is  a  certain  etiquette  in  drinking  sake.  If 
you  decline  it  yourself,  you  must  pour  it  out  and 
offer  it  to  the  other  party.  But  how  rude  was - 
Kwanichi.  He  would  neither  drink  himself  nor  offer 
it  to  her,  and  how  coldly  he  replied  to  her 
invitations  !  But  Mitsue  was  rather  amused  than 
indignant. 

"  I  am  no  good  at  drinking  sake  myself,"  she 


said,  "  but  will  you  not  accept  this  one  cup  which 
I  offer  you  with  my  best  wishes  ?" 

As  it  was  impossible  to  refuse,  Kwanichi  ac- 
cepted the  cup.  Although  they  had  been  now 
sitting  some  time  together,  still  Mitsue  did  not 
touch  on  the  business  which  she  had  said  was  so 
pressing.  At  last  Kwanichi  began. 

"  By  the  bye  what  was  that  about  Ume  Oguruma 
that  you  wished  to  say  to  me  ?  ' ' 

"  Take  another  cup,  then  I  will  tell  you.  There 
that's  right,  now  one  more." 

Kwanichi  frowned,  "  No,  I  will  not." 

"  Then  I  will  drink,  please  pour  it  out  for  me." 

Kwanichi  began  again :  "  What  about  Ume 
( )guruma  ?  " 

"  There  is  another  case  besides  that." 

"  You  have  so  many  ?  "  said  he. 

"  It  is  a  topic  I  can't  discuss  unless  I  have  a  little 
Dutch  courage,  so  give  me  another  cup." 

"  You  should  not  drink  when  you  are  talking 
business.  That  comes  first." 

"  Never  mind,  I  intend  taking  sakt  first." 

Mitsue 's    eyes    got    brighter,   and    her   cheeks 

flushed,   she   removed   her  outer  garment,  under 

which  she  wore  a  kimono  of  figured  crape,  with 

an  obi  of  black   figured  silk  tied  loosely  over  a 
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piece  of  scarlet  figured  crape.  The  gold  bracelet 
on  her  left  arm  in  the  shape  of  ferns  twisted 
together,  glittered  when  she  raised  her  arm  to  push 
back  one  or  two  loose  hairs  on  her  forehead. 

The  whole  style  of  the  woman  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  Kwanichi ;  he  himself  was  very  plainly 
dressed  in  a  black  silk  haori  marked  with  the 
family  crest,  dark  blue  kimono,  and  a  white  crape 
girdle  which  was  not  even  new. 

Those  who  had  known  him  before  would  have 
found  him  much  changed  ;  all  that  had  been 
pleasant  and  amiable  in  his  appearance  had 
vanished,  the  four  years  of  sorrow  had  left  their 
mark  upon  him.  Although  there  was  a  certain 
look  of  steadfastness  and  strength,  the  eyes  were 
dull  and  heavy,  his  manner  was  cold  and  reserved, 
people  were  afraid  of  him,  no  one  tried  to  get 
intimate  with  him  :  perhaps  in  his  own  mind  he  was 
afraid  of  intimacy ;  and  sometimes  he  wondered 
he  had  not  lost  his  reason,  when  he  thought  of  his 
lost  love. 

With  quiet  dignity  Kwanichi  watched  Mitsue 
drink  one  cup  after  another,  her  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks  showing  the  stimulant  had  gone  to  her  head. 

"  Shall  I  take  another  cup  ?  "  she  said,  smiling 
on  Kwanichi." 
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"  I  think  you  had  better  stop." 

"  If  you  say  stop  I  will  do  so,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  forbid  you,"  was  Kwanichi's 
answer. 

"  Then  I  will  drink  more." 

As  there  was  no  reply  to  this,  Mitsue  drank  half 
the  cup  she  had  poured  out :  then  holding  her  hands 
to  her  hot  face  she  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  I  have  drunk 
too  much."  Kwanichi  smoked  on  affecting  not  to 
hear -her.. 

'•'•Hazama-san  "....  •-.... 

«  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  something  special  to  speak  to  you  about 
this  evening,  will  you  listen  to  me." 

"  1  lave  I  not  accompanied  you  here  in  order  to 
hoar  it?  " 

\Vith  a  slight  smile,  Mitsue  continued,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  get  angry,  even  if  I  say  something 
rude  ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  under  the  influence 
of  sa£J  ;  please  understand  that." 

"  Are  you  not  contradicting  yourself?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter?"  she  returned,  "  it  will  be 
only  what  a  mere  woman  says,"  Kwanichi  found  the 
situation  more  and  more  unpleasant :  he  folded  his 
arms  and  looked  down,  trying  to  appear  as  uncon- 
cerned as  possible, — Mitsue  drew  nearer  to  him  : 
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"  Just  drink  this  one  cup,  and  I  won't  trouble  you 
again." 

Kwanichi  accepted  the  cup  in  silence. 

"  You  have  pow  fulfilled  my  request." 

"  It  was  a  very  simple  request,"  he  had  almost 
said,  but  he  stopped  short  with  a  bitter  smile. 

She  began  again  :  '*  Hazama-san  !  " 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  Don't  think  me  rude,  but  do  you  intend 
remaining  much  longer  with  Wanibuchi-san  ?  I 
should  think  you  would  make  yourself  independ- 
ent." 

"  Of  course  1  intend  to  do  so  eventually." 

"  When  do  you  think  of  leaving  him  ?  " 

'"  I  must  wait  until  I  have  a  little  capital."  Mitstie 
ixiused,  knocking  her  pipe  against  the  edge  of  the 
tobacco  tray.  Suddenly  the  electric  light  went  out, 
she  looked  up  startled,  but  the  light  soon  came 
on  again  ;  at  last,  as  if  making  up  her  mind,  she 
looked  at  Kwanichi  and  said  :  "  Don't  think  me 
interfering,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  leave 
Wanibuchi  at  once  and  start  independently  ? 
You  might  even  leave  to-morrow,"  she  hesitated 
embarrassed,  "I  ..I...  can't  do  much,  but  I  will 
help  you  all  I  can.  Won't  you  do  so  ?  " 

Kwanichi  was  astonished  at  the  unexpected 
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nature  of  her  business.  He  stared  at  her  and  said 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

Mitsue  stammered :  "  I  can't  explain,  but  I 
thought  you  would  understand  me.  Do  you 
suppose  I  want  to  stay  with  Akagashi  forever? 
That's  what  I  mean." 

"I  do  not  understand  you  at  all "  replied 
Kwanichi. 

"  Don't  pretend,"  said  Mitsue,  angrily  twisting 
the  tobacco  between  her  fingers. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  he  coldly,  "  I  will  continue 
my  dinner,"  he  drew  the  rice -box  nearer  to  him- 
self; Mitsue  seized  it. 

4<  I  will  wait  upon  you  if  that  is  what  you  want." 
She  pulled  the  rice  box  to  her  side  upset  the  rice 
bowl  and  pushed  them  both  to  the  wall. 

"  It  is  still  early,"  she  said,  '*  please  take  another 
cup." 

"  I  really  cannot,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  already 
a  headache,  and  I  am  hungry." 

"  You  think  it  hard  if  I  will  not  give  you  rice 
when  you  are  hungry." 

"Naturally." 

"  Well  it  is  far  harder  for  me  when  you  will  not 
understand  my  wishes  ;  if  you  are  really  hungry  I 
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will  fill  the   rice  cup  for  you,  but  first  you  must 
give  an  answer  to  my  suggestion." 

".I.  can't  answer  you,  for  I  do  not  understand 
your  meaning." 

"  You  do/not  understand  ?"  said  she,  staring  him 
full  in  the  face.  He  returned  the  stare  defiantly  and 
then  continued  :"  You  say  you  will  supply  me  with 
funds,  when  you  know  we  are  not  on  such  intimate 
terms  as  to  make  it  possible,  and  when  I  ask  your 
meaning  you  say  you  will  leave  your  house  too. 
Bah  !  give  me  some  rice." 

".You  are  cruel,  you  can't  accept, my  help.  Then 
you  are  displeased  with  me.", 

"It  is  not  that,"  he  returned.  "  But  how  can  I 
take  money  from  one  who  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  me  ?  " 

"Have  you  engaged  yourself  to  any  other 
party  ?  "  she  asked. 

Kvvanichi,    thinking    that     now     Mitsue    would ' 
drop   the   mask,   still   affected   to    misunderstand 
her  ; 

"  You  talk  very  strangely,"  he  said. 

"  If  there  is  no  one  else  I  have  a  request  to 
make  to  you."  was  her  answer. 
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IV'WANICHI  was  now  quite  determined  what 
*^  to  do. 

44  I  quite  understand  you,  now,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  understood,  have  you  ?  " 

A. happy  look  came  over  her  face,  as  she  hastily 
drained  the  last  remnants  of  sake  in  her  cup,  and 
held  it  out  to  Kwanichi. 

"  More  sake?  " 

"  Positively,  yes." 

Her  manner  was  so  pressing  that  he  took  the 
cup  in  spite  of  himself.  Before  he  well  knew 
what  she  was  doing-  she  had  filled  the  little  cup  to 
the  brim. 

He  could  not  put  the  cup  down,  so  he  drained 
it  off  in  one  gulp.  Mitsue's  face  beamed  with  joy. 

"  The  cup  had  not  been  washed,  you  know."* 

Kwanichi  felt  his  patience  ebbing  away  before 
the  woman's  persistent  use  of  these  covertly  signi- 
ficant phrases. 


*  Inthe  customary  exchange  of  sake  cups  they  are  always 
washed  out  between  the  drinks.  But  with  lovers  and  intimate 
friends  this  formality  is  dispensed  with 
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"  Why  don't  you  answer  me,"  she  said,  "  if  you 
understand  my  meaning  ?  " 

"  If  that  is  what  you  want,"  was  his  answer, 
"  the  matter  had  better  rest  as  it  is,"  said  Kwan- 
ichi,  lapsing  into  silence. 

Mitsue's  ardour  had  received  a  rebuff.  She 
waited  in  patience  for  him  to  make  the  next  move, 
but  he  held  his  peace.  Presently  she  found  her- 
self constrained  to  speak. 

"  I  ought  never  to  have  broached  so  delicate  a 
subject.  I  know  that  quite  well.  But  having 
once  done  so,  I  cannot  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
here." 

Kwanichi  gave  a  slow  nod. 

"  Being  a  woman,  I  ought  never  to  speak  on 
such  a  topic  at  all  if  I  could  help  it.  But  if  you 
disapprove  of  what  I  have  done.,  will  you  please 
give  me  your  reasons,  so  that  I  may  the  more 
easily  reconcile  myself  to  your  refusal  ?  I  did  not 
speak  merely  to  give  you  amusement." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  Kwanichi.  "  1 
confess  that  I  felt  it  somewhat  of  a  compliment  to 
be  addressed  in  that  way,  and  by  you  :  and  I  will 
show  my  recognition  of  your  kindness  by  speaking 
to  you  frankly,  without  any  reserve.  But  you 
must  remember  that  I  am  an  eccentric  fellow,  and 
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that  my  way  of  looking  at  things  is  peculiar  to 
myself. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  intend  never  to  get  mar- 
ried. As  you  perhaps  know,  I  used  to  be  a 
student.  I  broke  off  my  studies  half-way  through 
my  course,  not  because  I  had  gone  to  the  bad,  nor 
yet  because  I  was  short  of  funds.  If  I  had 
taken  up  with  business  because  I  was  tired  of  my 
books,  there  are  many  trades  nicer  than  the  usurer's 
that  I  might  have  chosen.  Why  indeed  should  I 
choose  to  be  a  usurer,  a  wicked,  inhuman  trade, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  sneak  thief  or  burglar,  which 
not  only  robs  others  of  their  money,  but  oneself  of 
honour  which  should  be  dearer  than  life  ? 

Mitsue  listened  with  attention  and  became  sober. 
"  It  is  not  merely  an  injustice,"  continued 
Kwanichi,  **  it  is  a  positive  crime  ;  and  this  is  not 
the  first  day  that  I  have  made  the  discovery.  I 
walked  into  this  pit  with  my  eyes  open,  because 
I  was  at  the  time  in  such  an  agony  of  despair  and 
grief  that  I  wanted  to  kill  a  certain  person  and  then 
put  an  end  to  myself.  My  whole  sorrow  came 
from  having  put  my  confidence  in  certain  people 
whom  I  thought  worthy  ot  a  confidence  to  which 
they  certainly  had  a  claim.  But  self-interest  came 
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in  their  way  and  they  broke  their  promises  and 
betrayed  me. " 

There  was  a  gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  tried  to 
evade  the  light  of  the  lamp.  It  was  a  glistening 
tear,  brought  to  his  eye  by  the  recollection  of  his 
old  yet  ever  recent  sorrow. 

"  The  world,  "  he  went  on,  "  is  a  very  unreliable 
place.  My  friends,  sinned  against  me  cruelly  all 
because  of  money,  and  it  was  for  filthy  lucre  that 
they  betrayed  me.  A  man,  as  I  was  then,  to  be 
betrayed  for  money  !  It  was  a  grief  which  I  shall 

never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live... But  that's  just 

the  way  of  the  world.     It  is  either  treacherous  or 

illusory,  either  illusory  or  selfish and  always 

disgusting Perhaps  you  will  wonder  why,  if  I 

find  the  world  so  disgusting,  I  don't  kill  myself.  I 
will  tell  you.  I  can't  die  by  my  own  hand  because 
of  my  feeling  of  resentment.  I  don't  mean  by  that 
that  I  mean  to  have  my  revenge  on  them.  Not 
at  all,  it  is  because  of  the  feeling  of  resentment  in 
myself,  caused  by  the  pain  I  once  had  to  suffer. 
I  mean  to  conquer  that  resentment,  which  is  driv- 
ing me  mad,  and  I  can  only  do  it  by  steeling  and 
hardening  my  heart.  This  trade  of  yours,  the 
usurer's,  which  demands  the  hard  heart  of  a 
murderer,  is- just  th.e  trade  for  a  madman  like  my- 
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self.  Money  was  the  beginning  of  my  sorrow  :  I 
was  betrayed  because  I  had  no  money :  I  can 
avenge  myself  by  getting  money,  and  this  thought 
makes  me  enjoy  money,  getting  even  though  it  be 
by  the  abandonment  of  humane  and  righteous 
principles.  And  now  that  I  have  placed  all  my 
hopes  on  money,  I  have  no  more  thoughts  of  love 
or  honour.  Money  is  the  most  reliable  thing  in 
the  world.  The  heart  of  friends  may  change : 
money  never  does. 

.  "  Now,  you  will  see  how  I  stand.  Actuated  by 
the  motives  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  have  many 
uses  for  the  funds  you  propose  to  put  at  my  dis- 
posal, but  for  yourself,  a  mere  human  agent,  t 
have  none  at  all." 

He  was  laughing  when  he  finished  his  speech 
and  looked  up,  but  his  face  was  full  of  anger  all 
the  same. 

Mitsue  was  convinced  that  he  had  told  her  the 
truth  about  himself,  for  she  knew  that  he  was 
eccentric,  and  eccentricity  must  shew  itself  some- 
how. But  she  was  also  of  the  opinion  that 
Kwanichi  had  never  known  the  sweetness  of  love, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  had  closed  his  heart 
against  a  world  which,  as  far  as  he"  knew  it,  was 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  deception,  perfidy,  and  self- 
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interest.  She  proposed  to  herself  to  give  him  a 
little  instruction,  and  felt  confident  that  she  would 
not  in  the  end  be  disappointed  in  her  pupil. 

"Then  you  are  afraid,"  she  said,  "of trusting 
yourself  to  me,  either." 

"  Afraid  or  not  afraid — that  is  a  secondary 
matter.  The  main  thing  is  that  ever  since  my 
disappointment  I  have  hated  the  world  and  disliked 
my  fellow-creatures." 

"  Would  you  feel  the  same  if  there  were  some 
one  who  loved  you  very  dearly — as  dearly  as 
life?" 

"  Of  course  I  should.  I  loathe  the  thing  you 
call  love  or  affection." 

"  Even  if  you  knew  that  some  one  loved  you  as 
dearly  as  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  There  are  no  tears  in  a  usurer's  eyes. 
Mitsue  was  quite  at  sea,  for  a  while,  like  a 
mariner  in  waters  where  there  are  no  islands  to 
flee  to. 

"  Please  give  me  some  rice,"  he  said  laconically. 
Mitsue  filled  the  bowl  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble   you,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  it  from  her.      He  ate  as  though  quite  uncon- 
scious of  hef  presence.     His  face  was  still  flushed 
with  the  wine,  but  she  was  soberly  pensive. 
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"  Won't  you  have  some,  too  ?  "  he  asked  as  he 
took  his. third  bowl-ful  from  her  hands. 

Presently,  Mitsue  cried  out  abruptly  :  "  Hazama- 
San !  " 

Kwanichi's  mouth  was  full  at  the  moment,  so 
that  he  could  not  reply,  but  simply  looked  up  at 
her. 

"  What  I  have  told  you  to  day,"  she  continued, 
"  has  been  on  rny  mind  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
1  have  always  feared  that  you  might  not  give 
your  consent,  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  so  flat 

a  refusal and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply 

ashamed  I  am  of  myself." 

She  took  out  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  her  tears 
—  they  were  tears  of  resentment. 

"  I  cannot  rise  from  my  seat,  I  am  so  full  of 
shame,  Mr.  llazama.  Please  pity  me." 

Kwanichi  looked  coldly  at  her. 

"  I  might  perhaps  pity  you,  if  you  were  the  only 
person  I  disliked,  but — don't  take  it  ill  of  me  if  I 
say  so — I  dislike  all  men.  Won't  you  take  some 
rice  ?  By  the  way,  what  about  Ume  Oguruma  ?  " 

Mitsue  made  no  answer,  but  her  eyes  were  red 
with  tears. 

"  You  said  you  wanted  to  speak  with  me  about 
him." 
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"  Never  mind  about  him,  Mr.  Hazama.  It  .is 
the  other  matter  that  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind. 
I  can't  give  up  thinking  of  you.  If  you  say  you 

dislike  it  I  can't  help  it but  please   don't  forget 

please  remember  that  I  love  you  dearly." 

"  I  will.     That  I  promise." 

"  Ah  !  you  will  give  me  some  more  kind 
words?" 

"  I  will  remember." 

-,  •  "  No",  not  that.     Can't  you  say  a  warmer  word 
than  that?  " 

"  I  will  never  forget  your  wishes.  That  ought 
to  satisfy  you." 

But  Mitsue,  without  a  word,  rose  from  her  seat 
and,  taking  Kwanichi  unawares,  threw  her  arms 
round  him,  pleading,"  Please  don't  forget." 

Words  and  gestures  were  alike  emphatic,  but 
Kwanichi  shook  her  off  with  equal  emphasis. 
Mitsue  at  once  retired  to  her  seat,  and  clapped  her 
hands  for  the  maid. 
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EVERYONE  knew  his  "  Lordship  the  Photo- 
grapher "  as  he  was  called  :  he  lived  near 
Hikawa,  Akasaka,  and  he  had  earned  his  nickname 
by  always  carrying  a  camera  with  him,  even  in  his 
carriage. 

With  his  intelligence,  learning,  sense,  and  tact, 
he  was  well  qualified  to  take  up  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  political  world,  and  to  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  House  of  Peers  ;  but  he  preferred  retirement, 
he  was  a  great  student,  having  in  Germany  during 
five  years'  residence  there,  acquired  a  love  of 
books  and  scholarly  life.  1  le  cared  nothing  for 
the  world,  or  for  money  :  he  was  a  wealthy  man 
but  .spent  comparatively  little,  his  income  being 
about  five  times  the  amount  of  his  expenditure, 
such  was  Viscount  Yoshiharu  Tazumi. 

Side  by  side  with  an  old-fashoned  mansion  with 
a  roof  in  ancient  Chinese  style,  stood  a  brick  three 
storied^  building  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Viscount  soon  after  his  return  from  Germany,  in 
imitation  it  was  said  of  an  old  castle  in  that 
country.  In  this  building  he  had  his  library, 
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study,  and  sitting  rooms,  and  spent  his  time  there, 
taking  great  pleasure  in  pictures,  engravings,  and 
music,  and  now  especially  in  photography.  He 
was  now  thirty-four  years  old  but  obstinately 
refused  to  marry.  Although  he  would  not  follow 
the  usual  customs  cf  the  nobility  in  his  home  life  ; 
but  went  in  and  out  unattended,  still  he  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  Daimyo  of  high  rank,  he  was 
a  handsome  man  of  fair  complexion,  of  good  nose, 
and  fine  eyes,  with  an  aristocratic  look  about  him. 
The  former  retainers  of  his  clan  were  proud  of 
their  Lords  having  been  all  handsome  generation 
after  generation. 

The  number  of  proposals  of  good  matches  was 
therefore  as  numerous  as  the  threads  a  spider 
spins  to  catch  a  butterfly,  but  craftily  as  they  were 
spun,  he  escaped  from  them  all,  refusing  to  listen 
to  all  counsels  of  marriage,  and  sturdily  maintain- 
ing his  principles  of  celibary. 

The  fact  was  however  that  during  his  stay  in 
Germany  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  colonel  in  the  German  army.  He  had  spent 
many  happy  hours  with  her,  for  his  affection  was 
returned  and  in  his  last  visit  to  her  in  a  moonlight 
row  on  the  lake  together,  they  had  sworn  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other. 
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On  his  return  home  he  had  begged  the  permis- 
sion of  his  mother  to  marry  this  girl,  but  she  had 
indignantly  refused  an  alliance  for  the  House  of 
Tazumi  with  barbarians.  They  were  more  despic- 
able than  the  Eta  (a  class  of  people  who  deal  in 
skins  and  are  considered  the  pariahs  of  Japan). 
She  considered  her  son's  conduct  disgraceful ;  she 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  she  finally  fell  ill,  and 
Tazumi,  finding  nothing  could  be  done  for  the 
present,  could  only  write  comforting  letters  to  the 
German  girl,  begging  her  to  have  patience,  and 
assuring  her.  of  a  happy  future.  The  young  lady 
bore  her  sorrows  for  three  years ;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  hopeless  of  seeing  her 
lover  again,  she  had  died  broken-hearted,  glad  to 
leave  a  world  in  which  she  had  had  so  much  sorrow. 

When  Tazumi  learnt  that  he  would  never  see  his 
beloved  one  again  his  grief  nearly  drove  him  crazy  ; 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  rooms,  denied  himself  to 
everyone,  brooding  over  his  loss,  his  most  precious 
treasure  being  a  picture  of  the  girl  of  nineteen 
which  she  had  drawn  herself  and  sent  him. 

The  Viscount  tried  to  divert  his  mind  with   idle 

pleasures.    He  would  spend  thousands  of  yen  on  a 

photographic  apparatus  with  which  he  would  amuse 

himself,  wasting  his  time  and  his  money  on  trifles. 
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Fortunately  he  had  a  wise  steward,  Motoo 
Kuroyanagi  by  name,  who  notwithstanding  his 
lord's  extravagances  managed  his  affairs  so  well 
that  the  House  of  Tazumi  was  saved  from  ruin. 

One  piece  of  business  that  the  steward  engaged 
in  was  lending  capital  to  usurers.  As  he  could 
easily  lend  from  one  to  ten  thousand  at  a  time, 
there  was  hardly  a  usurer  that  did  not  apply  to 
him  when  negotiating  loans  larger  than  usual. 
But  the  steward  pursued  a  prudent  policy :  he 
would  not  let  himself  be  carelessly  tempted  by  too 
high  gains,  and,  from  the  beginning,  all  the  funds  sup- 
plied were  lent  through  one  man  Tadayuki  Wani- 
buchi,  one  of  the  former  retainers  of  the  House  of 
Tazumi.  The  steward  had  no  direct  dealings  with 
usurers,  all  business  was  carried  on  through  Wani- 
buchi,  so  that,  although  the  other  "traders  had  no 
.doubt  that  Wanibuchi  had  a  capitalist  behind  him, 
scarcely  any  one  knew  who  it  was. 

Wanibuchi  was  formerly,  as  I  have  said,  a  poor 
retainer.  He  had  a  very  insignificant  office,  but,  as 
he  was  a  clever  man,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
clan  system  he  got  a  small  civil  appointment ;  after- 
wards he  was  employed  by  a  business  firm.  At  one 
time  he  had  an  agency  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
houses  or  land,  at  another  he  speculated  on  the  rice 
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exchange,  always  showing  his  sharpness,  although 
not  succeeding  in  obtaining  any  pecuniary  success. 
At  last,  he  applied  for  the  post  of  a  policeman ; 
here  he  rose  in  favour  with  his  superiors  and  was 
made  a  sergeant.  But  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  Money  is  power,"  and  with  the  savings 
he  had  made  in  the  police  service, — about  three 
hundred  odd  yen,  he  started  as  a  usurer. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  comparative  ignorance 
of  people,  he  deceived,  coerced,  oppressed,  only 
just  keeping  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  at 
last  by  these  means  found  himself  in  the  possession 
of  funds  amounting  to  five  or  six  thousand  yen, 
accumulated  by  grinding  the  poor.  Then  he  was 
so  lucky  as  to  find  a  backer  in  Kuroyanagi,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  he  had  money  in  circula- 
tion amounting  to  several  tens  of  thousands  of  yen. 

Half  of  the  gains  thus  obtained  Kuroyanagi  would 
place  to  his  master's  credit  and  the  other  half  he 
put  in  his  own  pocket.  Wanibuchi  had  of  course 
his  profit  too :  thus  the  money  profited  three 
people,  by  which  means  the  non-productiveness  of 
his  Lordship  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
services  of  the  six-armed*  steward. 

*  A  good  fighter  in  a  battle  was  in  the  olden  time  described 
as  having  three  faces  and  six  arms. 
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Wanibuchi  was  the  man,  to  whom  Kwanichi  in 
his  despair  for  the  loss  of  his  love  had  sold  him- 
self. During  four  years  he  had  been  in  Wanibuchi^s 
service,  doing  his  devilish  work.  He  was  given  a 
room  upstairs,  and  although  a  servant  in  name,  he 
was  treated  as  an  honoured  guest,  and  a  valued 
clerk  and  adviser.  Kwanichi  saw  no  reason  to 
leave  him  :  he  was  sensible  enough  to  see*  the 
wisdom  of  remaining  where  he  was  for  the  present, 
and  to  save  his  small  capital  until  a  good  opportuni- 
ty offered  for  establishing  his  own  business,  rather 
than  risk  his  savings  by  too  premature  attempts  at 
independence. 

It  was  not  only  his  ability  that  had  gained  for 
him  Wanibuchi's  confidence.  But  young  as  he  was, 
his  master  noticed  his  steadiness.  He  did  not  run 
after  women,  nor  drink,  nor  waste  his  time  in  indol- 
ence.^ He  performed  all  his  duties  faithfully  and 
quietly,  with  no  brag  or  conceit.  His  master 
esteemed  him  highly,  and  was  in  truth  somewhat 
in  awe  of  him.  As  he  gradually,  learnt  to  know 
Kwanichi's  character  he,  often  wondered  why  he 
had  adopted  the  ignoble  business  of  a  usurer  ;  for 
Kwanichi,  on  entering  his  service,  had  said  nothing 
of  his  past  life,  nor  of  the  disappointment  which-  had 
driven  him  to  despair  ;  even  the  fact  that  he  had 
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been  a  High  School  student  Wanibuchi  did 
not  discover  for  some  time.  He  however  made 
much  of  him,  promising  in  the  future  to  establish 
Kwanichi  in  a  branch  office  of  his  own  business 
and  to  help  him  in  every  way.  Wanibuchi  was 
now  fifty-one  years  of  age  and  his  wife  O  Mine 
five  years  younger  :  she,  unlike  her  husband  who 
was  so  hard-hearted  that  he  cared  not  a  pin  for 
the  sorrow  he  often  brought  on  people,  was, 
though  not  exactly  tender  hearted,tfstill,  kindly,  and 
of  a  good  disposition.  She  saw  that  Kwanichi, 
though  often  eccentric,  was  truthful  and  honest, 
and  though  he  showed  no  loveable  side  to  her, 
still  there  was  nothing  to  dislike  in  him,  and 
accordingly  she  looked  after  him  and  he  had  her 
best  wishes  for  his  welfare. 

Kwanichi  ought  really  to  have  felt  happy  at  this 
time.  For  although  he  had,  in  his  hatred  of  man- 
kind, chosen  the  way  of  Three  Evils,  as  the 
Buddhists  say,  and  was  determined  to  avenge  the 
injuries  he  had  received  by  a  merciless  treatment 
of  others — in  which  case  he  had  resolved  to  suffer 
a  hundred  trials  and  a  thousand  difficulties, — now, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  had  received  gen- 
erous confidence  and  warm  sympathy.  This  should 
have  been  a  joy  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow, 
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but  did  he  accept  it  as  such  ?  No  :  Kwanichi,  who 
was  willing  to  bear  any  ill-treatment,  could  not 
believe  that  this  would  last,  but  was  continually 
anticipating  the  time  when  greed  and  self-interest 
would  rob  him  of  the  kindness  and  sympathy  he 
now  enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Unpleasant 


A  MONG  Wanibuchi's  debtors  was  a  man  con- 
**•  nected  with  a  certain  political  party,  who 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  borrowing  money.  He 
owed  the  usurer  3,000  yen  principal  and  interest 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  three-years,  but 
all  the  cunning  and  experience  of  Wanibuchi  were 
not  sufficient  to  get  the  money  out  of  him.  Not  a 
few  usurers  had  been  baffled,  by  him,  and  Wani- 
buchi hated  him  for  being  so  unmanageable  that 
even  an  iron  lever  would  have  broken  in  trying  to 
move  him. 

But  although  it  was  useless,  the  usurer  could 
not  leave  him  to  himself,  but  periodically  went  or 
sent  to  him,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
at  least  abusing  him.  With  this  object  in  view 
Kwanichi  had  been  sent  to  him  as  Wanibuchi's 
deputy  the  day  before,  with  instructions  to  give  it 
to  him  well. 

Kwanichi  however  did  not  come  off  scathless  ; 
after  wrangling  for  four  hours,  the  man,  finding 
Kwanichi,  whom  he  had  at  first  despised  as  a  green 
horn,  not  to  be  browbeaten,  drew  the  blade  from  a 
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sword-cane  lying  in  front  of  him  and  brandishing  it 
in  front  of  Kwanichi's  nose,  swore  he  would  not  let 
him  depart  alive.  Kwanichi  received  this  threat 
with  unflinching  calmness,  whereupon  some  poli- 
tical roughs  (sdski)  who  were  present,  fell  upon  him 
with  blows  and  turned  him  out  of  the  house. 

He  returned  home,  slightly  wounded,  and  being 
naturally  of  a  nervous  excitable  temperament  was 
unable  to  sleep  all  night.  The  next  morning  he 
felt  ill,  took  a  holiday  and  remained  in  his  room.  It 
was  always  his  way  when  he  had  gone  through 
unpleasant  scenes,  as  this  one  had  been,  to  feel 
wretched  the  next  day.  His  brain  felt  tired,  his 
heart  sore  and  restless,  he  was  angry  with  himself 
for  losing  his  temper,  reproached  himself,  and  was 
generally  obliged  to  take  a  day  off,  being  fit  for 
nothing.  He  often  felt  that  he  was  unfitted  for  the 
trade  of  a  usurer :  he  was  too  sensitive  and  too  fine- 
feeling.  Wanibuchi  had  often  laughed  that  during 
the  first  year  of  Wanibuchi's  service  he  had  more 
holidays  than  work. 

Of  course  he  gradually  got  more  accustomed  to 
the  business,  but  his  heart  was  never  in  it.  He 
simply  learnt  .to  disguise  his  feelings  and  put  up 
with  it.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  it  served  to 
divert  his  mind  from  the  anger  and  resentment  he 
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still  felt  at  the  way  his  love  had  been  treated ; 
anything  that  made  him  forget  that  for  the  time 
being  was  bearable.  Notwithstanding,  he  often 
repented  for  the  cruel  things  his  trade  forced  him  to 
do,  and  the  insults  he  received  so  rankled  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  still  often  obliged  to  take  a  day's 
holiday  to  recover. 

It  was  a  fine  autumn  day,  clear  and  invigorating. 
The  blue  sky,  with  fleecy  white  clouds  floating 
dreamily  by,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  day.  The 
sun  sent  his  golden  rays  through  the  paper  slides 
of  an  upstairs,  room  facing  south,  in  which  lay 
Kwanichi,  his  tall  lean  form  stretched  on  the  bed. 
His  cheeks  were  pale  and  hollow,  and  his  face, 
turned  sideways,  showed  in  the  sharp  profile  how 
very  thin  he  was. 

His  eyes  had  a  sad  look  under  the  heavy  eye- 
brows. He  lay-  quite  still  leaning  on  his  elbows,  and 
supporting  his  head,  till  suddenly,  as  if  impatient 
of  his  thoughts,  he  turned  over,  took  up  the  news- 
paper lying  near  him,  and,  barely  glancing  at  it, 
tossed  it  impatiently  away  and  threw  himself  on 
his  back.  Footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the 
stairs  :  Kwanichi  lay  motionless  with  his  eyes  shut. 

Some  one  pushed  back  the  sliding  screen  and 
entered  :  it  was  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Kwan- 
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ichi  sat  up  hastily  in  bed,  but  she  bade  him  lie  still 
and  seated  herself  at  his  desk. 

"  I  have  made  some  black  tea  for  you  and  boiled 
you  some  chestnuts,  please  help  yourself." 

She  placed  the  basket  with  the  chestnuts  and 
the  tea  at  his  bedside. 

"  How  do  you  feel  ?  "  she  continued. 

"  Thank  you,"  Kwanichi  replied,  "  I  am  really 
not  ill  enough  to  take  to  my  bed,  Madam.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  bring  me  this  refreshment." 

"  Help  yourself  before  it  gets  cold." 

With  a  bow  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips. 

"  And  when  did  the  master  go  out  ?  "     • 

<4  Earlier  than  usual  this  morning  :  he  said  he 
was  going  to  Hikawa."  The  answer  was  given  in 
a  disdainful  tone  but  Kwanichi  did  not  appear  to 
notice  it. 

"  Oh,  indeed  ?  "  he  said.  "  Has  he  gone  to  see 
Kuroyanagi-san  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  answered  O  Mine  sneeringly. 
The  sun  shining  on  her  face  showed  unmercifully, 
"the  fine  wrinkles,  and  the  thin  hair,  neatly 
arranged  in  a  maru  mage,  (style  of  a  married 
woman),  not  a  hair  being  out  of  place.  Her  face 
was  somewhat  red,  with  a  few  pockmarks,  and  she 
had  a  habit  of  compressing  her  lips.  Saying  her 
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teeth  were  bad,  she  had  dyed  them  black  and  they 
shone  with  the  lustre  of  a  crow's  feather. 

She  wore  a  thin  woollen  kimono  and,  as  it  was 
somewhat  chilly,  had  put  on  over  it  a  Juwri  of 
crape  which  had  evidently  been  dyed. 

Kwanichi  could  not  pretend  again  to  misunder- 
stand her,  so  he  quietly  said,  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

O  Mine  was  tying  and  untying  the  cords  of  her 
haori,  apparently  hesitating  whether  to  confide  in 
Kwanichi  or  not.  He  did  not  press  for  an  answer, 
but,  taking  a  chestnut  from  the  basket,  began  peel- 
ing it.  After  a  slight  pause,  she  said  : 

"  Are  there  not  bad  reports  about  that  Akagashi 
Beauty  ?  Have  you  not  heard  any  ?  " 

"  Bad  reports  ?  "  said  he  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  that  she  sets  traps  for  men  and  gets 
money  out  of  them." 

Kwanichi  involuntarily  nodded.  He  probably 
recollected  his  experience  of  an  evening  or  two 
before  :  "'I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  don't  think 
it  is  true  ;  for  she  has  plenty  of  money,  and  so  has 
no  need  to  get  more." 

"  You  are  wrong  then :  there  is  no  limit  to 
wanting  money ;  but  you  belong  to  the  Beirosha 
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Society*  so  you  do  not  understand,  but  I  have 
heard  these  reports." 

Kwanichi  continued  his  occupation,  but  O  Mine, 
noticing  his  silence,  took  the  chestnut  from  his 
hand  saying  :  "  Give  it  to  me,  if  you  peel  it  that 
way  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  eat."  . 

She  felt  she  could  talk  better  with  her  hands 
occupied,  so,  picking  out  a  large  chestnut,  she 
commenced  peeling  it. 


*  "  Beirosha  Society "  means  too  stupid  to  know  anything 
of  love  affairs.  Beirosha  is  a  corrupt  Sanskrit  phrase  often  used 
in  Buddhist  chants. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


she  looks  the  kind  of  woman 
to  do  such  things  ? "  she  began  again. 
"  She  would  not  tempt  you,  for  you  have  a  strong 
character  ;  but  don't  you  think  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  have  dealings  with  her  for  people  who  are  not* 
so  strong  ?  " 

"  Is  she  really  like  that  ?  "  said  Kwanichi. 

"  I  wonder  you  have  not  heard  of  it,"  said 
O  Mine.  "  I  have  often  ;  all  kinds  of  people  have 
told  me  about  her." 

"  There  may  be  such  rumours,"  he  replied,  "but 
they  have  not  reached  my  ears ;  though  of  course 
it  may  be  the  case." 

She  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him  :  "  What  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  I  cannot  speak  of  to  any  one 
else,  but  I  have  known  you  now  many  years  and* 
you  are  like  one  of  the  family,  so  I  must  tell  you— 
a  serious  difficulty  has  arisen,  and  I  am  puzzled 
what  to  do  for  the  best." 

O  Mine's  hand  which  held  the  knife  trembled 
slightly:    "This    chestnut   is   very   wormy,  look 
here."     She  took  another,    and  began  peeling  it 
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slowly,  then  looking  at  Kwanichi  she  said  impres- 
sively :  "  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  quite  con- 
fidential, you  understand." 

Kwanichi  assured  her  of  his  descretion  and  she 
continued,  involuntarily  dropping  her  voice  : 

"  For  a  long  time,  from  different  signs  and  little 
things  I  have  noticed  in  my  husband,  I  have  had 
my  suspicious  that  he  has  some  intrigue  with  the 
Akagashi  Beauty." 

She  ceased  peeling  the  chestnut,  and  Kwanichi 
burst  out  laughing  : 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  You  need  not  believe  me,  but  I  am  his  wife 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  true." 

Kwanichi  asked  thoughtfully  : 

"  How  old  is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  quite  an  old  man,  fifty-one." 

He  thought  again. 

"  Have  you  any  proof?  " 

"  Proof?  I  have  no  letter  that  she  has  written 
to  him  or  anything  like  that,  but  you  may  depend 
on  it." 

Kwanichi  remained  silent  as  she  seemed  so 
positive,  looking  down  and  meditating  on  the 
matter.  O  Mine  continued  peeling  the  chestnuts 
and  after  a  pause  said  slowly  : 
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"  It  is  a  man's  privilege,  as  the  saying  is,  that  if 
he  can  afford  it,  he  is  entitled  to  indulge  in  con- 
cubines or  any  other  little  pleasures.  If  he  kept 
a  gcislia  or  a  concubine  in  a  separate  house  I 
should  say  nothing.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Aka- 
gashi-san  has  a  lawful  husband  of  her  own,  and 
being  such  a  clever  woman,  and  not  a  common 
creature,  this  makes  me  more  troubled  about 
it.  This  is  not  jealousy  on  my  part,  nothing  so 
simple  as  that ;  but  if  he  continues  this  connection, 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  That  is  my  trouble  ; 
my  husband  is  a  clever  man,  so  what  can  he  be 
thinking  about?  There  was  something  strange 
about  him  when  he  went  out  this  morning.  I  don't 
believe  he  went  to  Hikawa." 

She  looked  hard  at  Kwanichi  but  as  he  made 
no  sign  she  continued  : 

"  You  see  too  how  dandified  he  is  now-a-days. 
This  morning  he  had  on  everything  new,  just  from 
the  tailor,  Jiaori,  obi  &c.  Quite  a  fop.  He  wouldn't 
dress  himself  like  that  to  visit  Hikawa.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  go  there." 

"  If  this  is  a  fact,"  said  Kwanichi,  "  of  course,  he 
ought  not  to  have  any  connection  with  her,  and  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  troubled  about  it." 

"  I  am  not  talking  out  of  jealousy,"  said  O  Mine, 
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"  but  out  of  real  consideration  for  my  husband,  for 
she  is  a  bad  person  to  have  dealings  with." 

Kwanichi  thought  it  over,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
least  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  suspicious. 

"  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  ?  " 

"  Not  long,"  she  replied.  "  Now  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  favour.  I  intend  to  warn  my  husband, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  without  some  definite  proof, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me,  sitting  at  home,  to  get  it." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Kwanichi. 

"  As  I  have  special  confidence  in  you  I  want 
you  to  try  and  find  out  for  me  the  real  facts.  If 
you  had  been  feeling  well  to-day  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  do  something  for  me  ;  it  is  unlucky, 
isn't  it?" 

It  was  tantamount  to  bidding  him  go  ;  black 
tea  and  chestnuts  !  Kwanichi  smiled  as  he  thought 
how  cheap  the  bribe  was. 

"  Never  mind,  tell  me  your  request,"  he 
answered. 

"Really?"  said  she,  and  her  face  brightened, 
"  Oh  !  it  is  too  bad  to  trouble  you  to-day." 

"  No,  please  tell  me  what  you  want."  On  seeing 
his  prompt  consent  she  felt  a  little  ashamed,  think- 
ing too  late  that  black  tea  and  chestnuts  were 
rather  a  poor  reward. 
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"  Well  then,  will  you  go  to  Hikawa  for  me  ?  go 
to  Kuroyanagi-san  and  find  out  if  my  husband 
went  there  to-day,  and  at  what  time,  and  when  he 
left.  I  feel  sure  he  did  not  go  there  ;  but  if  you 
make  sure,  then  I  shall  have  detected  him." 

"  I  will  go  then,"  said  Kwanichi. 

He  rose  from  his  bed,  and  she  left  the  room, 
saying  she  would  order  a  jinrikisha. 

Left  alone,  Kwanichi  dressed  and  thought  the 
matter  over ;  as  he  went  downstairs  he  muttered 
to  himself: 

"  Forsaken  by  my  betrothed,  failed  to  graduate 
at  the  University,  a  clerk  to  a  usurer,  and  now  the 
spy  of  the  usurer's  wife." 

A  bitter  smile  overspread  his  features  as  he 
thought  of  his  position. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Usurer* 


KWANICHI  arrived  in  his  jinrikisha  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Kuroyanagi  which  was  on  the 
premises  of  the  Viscount  Tazumi.  The  entrance 
to  Kuroyanagi's  residence  was  by  the  back  gate  of 
the  compound  :  it  occupied  a  fairly  large  space 
close  to  the  big  mansion,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  flowering  hedge.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
two-storied  building  ;  but  in  contrast  to  its  plain 
exterior,  it  was  built  of  veiy  fine  timber,  which  was 
in  reality  some  of  the  wood  taken  from  the  old 
mansion,  at  the  time  of  its  re-building,  by  the 
present  owner. 

As  both  Kw^nichi  and  his  master  wished  to 
avoid  notice  when  visiting  Kuroyanagi,  they  used 
the  little  side  entrance  instead  of  the  front  door. 

On  arriving  Kwanichi  looked  for,  but  could  not 
see,  any  foot-gear  in  the  entrance  belonging  to  his 
master  ;  and  wondered  if  he  had  already  returned, 
or  if  he  had,  as  O  Mine  suspected,  not  been  there 
at  all.  Thus  thinking,  he  called*  out,  but  no  one 

*  A  Japanese  house  has  neither  knocker  nor  bell,  a  visitor 
stands  in  the  outer  hall  and  calls  Gomen  nasai,  Excuse  me. 
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came  :  he  called  again,  and  he  could  hear  the  well- 
known  voice  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  calling 
to  the  servant  to  answer  the  door.  As  she  did  not 
come  the  lady  appeared  herself: 

"Oh  please  come  in!"  she  said.  "You  come 
at  a  very  good  time." 

She  was  a  woman  of  about  fifty  with  grey  hair, 
dreadfully  thin,  in  fact  a  perfect  skeleton,  the  only 
thing  noticeable  about  her  being  her  large  eyes 
and  a  loud  and  harsh  voice,  which  startled  people 
when  it  came  from  such  a  small  body. 

With  a  polite  bow,  Kwanichi  replied,  "Thank 
you,  Madam.  I  cannot  come  in  as  I  am  in  a  hurry, 
I  only  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Wanibuchi  had  been 
here  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  he  has  not ;  but  my  husband  has  been 
saying  he  wanted  to  see  you.  He  is  at  present 
with  the  Viscount,  but  I  will  send  for  him  if  you 
will  come  in  and  wait  a  moment." 

Kwanichi  entered  and  seated  himself  near*  the 
door  of  the  parlour.  The  lady  called  the  maid,  who 
was  at  the  well,  and  sent  her  to  fetch  her  master  ; 
she  then  brought  out  a  tobacco  box  and  some  tea, 
and  retired  into  a  back  room. 

When  Kwanichi  cogitated  over  his  mission  as  a 

.*  To  sit  near  the  door  is  a  mark  of  humility. 
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detective,  in  a  few  moments  the  maid  returned 
out  of  breath,  and  Mrs.  Kuroyanagi  in  her  hoarse 
voice  told  him  that  her  husband  was  unable  to 
leave  the  Viscount's  house  and  begged  Kwanichi 
to  go  there,  as  the  maid  would  show  him  the  way. 
He  took  leave  of  his  hostess  and  prepared  to 
follow  the  maid,  a  bright  looking  girl  of  about 
twenty-years  of  age.  She  led  him  round  the  hedge, 
through  a  lane  which  opened  into  the  grounds  of 
the  Viscount.  Behind  three  store  houses  was  a 
wide  pathway,  overshadowed  by  tall  trees,  which 
led  up  to  the  kitchen.  Smoke  was  ascending 
from  the  chimney  and  the  smell  of  sake  and  food 
preparing,  together  with  servants  trooping  to  and 
fro,  made  him  suspect  that  his  Lordship  was  enter- 
taining guests.  He  passed  through  the  kitchen 
and  was  ushered  into  a  room  which  he  thought 
must  be  Kuroyanagi's  office. 
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,  the  daughter  of  the  Kuroyanagis 
went  daily  to  the  Viscount's  as  an  attendant.* 
She  had  been  specially  summoned  that  morning 
to  entertain  a  lady-guest,  and  to  see  that  every 
thing  was  done  to  please  her. 

Shizuo  was  now  conducting  her  to  the  third  story 
of  the  foreign  building  to  see  the  view. 

The  lady  was  elegantly  dressed  in  an  underskirt 
of  pink  silk  gauze  over  which  she  wore  a  grey 
crepe  kimono  >  and  a  green  satin  obi  embroidered 
with  gold.  Her  hair  was  dressed  very  high  with 
a  long  coral  pin  as  ornament,  and  a  gold  lacquer 
comb. 

Shizuo,  who  was  ascending  the  stairs  in  front 
of  her,  could  not  resist  stealing  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  figure,  stumbled  and  fell  up  the  stairs 
with  a  great  noise.  She  was  not  hurt,  but  dreadfully 
ashamed  of  her  clumsiness,  and  afraid  she  had 
startled  the  lady.  She  blushed  and  apologised  :  the 

*  It  is  the  custom  for  the  daughters  of  middle  class  families  to 
be  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility  to  be  trained  :  they  occupy  the 
position  of  humble  friends  and  not  unfrequently  of  confidantes. 
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lady  smiled  and  said  she  hoped  she  had  not  hurt 
herself.  Then,  noticing  that  the  girl's  obi  ha'd  got 
loose,  she  called  to  her  to  wait,  and  fastened  it  for 
her. 

Shizuo  was  overwhelmed  at  the  condescension 
of  the  beautiful  lady,  and  was  reminded  of  a 
passage  in  "  The  Precepts  for  Women,"  which 
her  father  used  to  read  to  her.  *'  Not  even  robes 
of  five  gorgeous  colours  should  be  regarded  us 
the  glory  of  a  woman,  but  chastity,  obedience,  and 
uprightness  Shizuo  felt  that  this  lady  would  be 
the  realization  of  this  precept ;  for,  although  so 
beautifully  dressed,  she  did  not  seem  vain  at  all, 
but  was  kind-hearted  and  gracious. 

Upon  reaching  the  third  floor,  Shizuo  drew  the 
curtains  back  from  the  window  and  flung  it  open : 

"  Will  you  come  here?"  she  said,  "  You  will  have 
a  very  fine  view." 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  view  of  Fuji,  and  what  a 
delicious  scent,  have  you  mokusei*  in  the  garden?" 

The  air  was  pure  and  refreshing,  as  it  often  is 
in  autumn,  with  that  feeling  of  exhilaration  and 
buoyancy ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone  on  the  figure 
of  the  lady  ;  and  she  looked  like  a  pure  white 
flower  set  in  a  vase  which  enhanced  her  beauty. 

*  Moktuei  a  sweet  smelling  flowering  tree. 
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Shizuo  could  not  help  staring  at  her,  and  felt 
herself  strangely  attracted.  Her  eyes  how  bright, 
and  what  a  kind  look  in  them  !  The  eyebrows 
delicately  arched,  mouth  like  a  rosebud,  hair  thick 
and  glossy,  the  figure  slight  as  though  a  breath 
would  blow  her  away,  the  contour  of  the  face  a 
.little  too  thin,  giving  her  an  appearance  of  sadness. 
Shizuo  was  by  no  means  a  bad -looking  girl,  but 
beside  this  vision  of  beauty  she  was  but  a  humble 
flower,  growing  in  the  grass,  at  her  feet. 

"  What  a  happy  woman  she  must  be,"  said  Shizuo 
to  herself,  "  not  only  beautiful  but  graced  with 
womanly  virtue  ;  and  then,  to  crown  it  all,  wealth. 
She  has  a  gold  watch,  coral  pins,  rings  on  her 
fingers  :  she  could  ride  in  a  carriage  if  she  wished  ; 
some  women  are  beautiful  but  poor,  others  ugly 
but  rich,  but  to  be  both  beautiful,  amiable,  and 
rich  was  as  good  as  being  born  a  man." 

Shizuo  could  not  even  feel  envious.  The  lady 
was  so  far  above  her  that  she  felt  no  jealousy. 
Stupidly  staring  at  her,  she  forgot  to  offer  her  the 
binocular  she  had  brought  with  her  to  enable  her 
to  see  the  view.  The  Viscount  had  brought  the 
glass  with  him  from  France.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
one  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  very  powerful.  She  now 
offered  it  to  the  lady,  who  was  delighted  with  it : 
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"Oh,  look ! "  said  she,  "  there  is  a  flag,  and  you 
can  see  the  colours  distinctly,  and  a  crow  perching 
on  the  top  of  the  flag-staff  seems  so  near  one 
might  touch  it." 

"  They  say,"  replied  Shizuo,  "  that  a  glass  like 
this  is  rare  even  in  the  West ;  when  I  look 
through  it  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  people  talking, 
things  look  so  near,  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  hear 
the  voices  and  sounds." 

"  If  one  could  hear  all  the  sounds  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  confusion,"  said  the  lady  and  they  both 
laughed. 

As  Shizuo  was  accustomed  to  entertain  visitors, 
although  she  seemed  shy  at  first,  she  soon  found 
plenty  of  topics  for  conversation. 

"  When  I  was  first  allowed  to  use  this  glass," 
said  she,  "  his  Lordship  teased  me  a  great  deal. 
He  told  me  to  put  the  glass  to  my  ear  as  soon  as  I 
saw  anything ;  and  if  I  did  it  quickly  he  said  I 
should  hear  the  sound,  and  even  the  voice.  I 
tried  many  times,  but,  of  course,  I  heard  nothing. 
Then  all  his  attendants,  and  even  the  family  tried  ; 
he  used  to  say  we  were  not  quick  enough,  and 
one  of  the  servants,  trying  to  do  it  quickly,  gave 
himself  such  a  blow  on  the  ear  that  it  began  to 
bleed." 
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The  lady  found  this  story  very  comical,  and 
Shizuo,  seeing  she  was  interested,  brought  her  a 
chair,  and  then  continued  ; 

"  Then  his  Lordship  held  it  to  his  own  ear, 
"  Dear  me  !"  he  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
glass  ? "  he  looked  so  sorrowful  that  we  quite 
believed  him.  "I  could  hear  quite  well  when  I  was 
in  France  :  it  must  be  the  climate  of  Japan  does  not 
suit  it,  something  in  the  atmosphere."  We  all 
believed  it,  and  some  of  us  kept  trying  for  about  a 
year. 

"  His  Lordship  must  be  full  of  fun.  I  suppose 
he  often  does  amusing  things." 

"  Not  lately,  he  often  feels  ill  and  looks  sad." 

The  lady,  who  knew  that  the  picture  in  his  study 
was  the  reason  of  this,  suddenly  looked  pensive. 
After  a  pause  she  rose,  and  holding  the  glass  again 
to  her  eyes,  looked  in  a  desultory  way  at  nearer 
objects.  She  noticed  a  tree  and  was  wondering  at 
the  fruit  she  saw,  when  she  saw  a  tall  figure  between 
the  branches  that  seemed  familiar  ;  tightening  her 
grasp  of  the  glass,  she  hastily  wiped  it,  and  applied 
it  again  to  her  eyes.  She  saw  the  figure  and 
another  one  beside  it.  It  had  black  hair  and  a  bald 
forehead  :  it  was  the  Steward  whom  she  had  seen 
a  short  time  before. 
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The  other  man  had  thick  eyebrows  and  some 
scars  and  looked  about  thirty.  She  knew  him,  how 
could  she  forget  him  ?  The  glass  trembled  in  her 
fingers. 

For  four  long  years  she  had  thought  of  him, 
longed,  yet  feared,  to  see  him ;  that  last  sight  of 
him  in  the  moonlight  at  Atami  had  never  left  her 
memory.  He  had  indeed  haunted  her  :  on  stormy 
rainy  nights  she  had  prayed  for  his  safety  ;  yet, 
with  all  her  longing  and  affection,  Miya  (for  it  was 
she)  had  never  heard  of  him  in  all  that  time.  And 
now,  as  she  looked,  she  wondered  what  anxieties 
had  made  him  look  so  old. 

He  seemed  to  be  poor,  for  his  clothes  looked 
shabby ;  and  she  wondered  if  he  had  friends  to 
help  him.  As  she  looked  tears  filled  her  eyes  : 
her  emotion  overcame  her  and  although  she  felt 
Shizuo's  eyes  were  on  her,  she  was  obliged  to 
press  her  handkerchief  to  her  streaming  eyes. 

"  Oh  dear !  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Shizuo  in 
astonishment. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  When  I  stare  at  things  too  long, 
it  makes  me  giddy  and  my  eyes  water.." 

"  Please  sit  down  and  I  will  massage  your  head." 

"  Thank  you  :  but  I  shall  soon  recover  if  I  keep 
quiet.     Would  you  fetch  me  a  glass  of  water  ?  " 
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Shizuo  turned  to  fetch  it,  when  the  lady  said, 
"  Don't  say  anything  of  this  to  any  one  please  ;  it 
is  nothing  serious." 

The  moment  she  was  alone  she  seized  the  glass 
again,  but  her  eyes  were  too  misty  to  see  :  so  she 
sank  back  in  the  chair  and  indulged  in  bitter 
weeping. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

2Iu  unejpecte&  meeting 

i 

J17| IYA,  now  Mrs.  Tomiyama,  had  been  invited 
*•'*•  with  her  husband  to  Viscount  Tazumi's, 
and  while  the  two  men  were  talking  together,  she 
had  wandered  forth  to  see  the  house  and  garden. 

Viscount  Tazumi  and  Tomiyama  were  both 
members  of  the  Japan  Photographic  Society,  and 
this  had  produced  a  certain  amount  of  intimacy 
between  them.  Tomiyama  had  been  very  anxi: 
ous  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Viscount ;  but  his 
endeavours  for  some  time  were  fruitless.  Tazumi 
had  not  considered  his  acquaintance  desirable  ;  but 
circumstances  had  unavoidably  thrown  them  to- 
gether, and  the  Viscount  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Tomiyama's  house  in  Shiba,  ostensibly  to  criti- 
cise an  old  picture,  which  the  latter  fondly  hoped 
was  by  an  old  master.  The  entertainment  to-day 
was  in  return  for  the  same. 

The  other  Members  .  of  the  *  Photographic 
Society,  seeing  Tomiyama's  efforts  to  curry  favour 
with  Tazumi,  put  them  down  to  a  wish  to  get 
something  out  of  him ;  but  in  this  they  were 
mistaken.  Tomiyama  chose  his  friends  by  a  certain 
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standard :  they  were  always  his  superiors  in  some- 
thing either  rank,  fame,  or  wealth.  But  he  did 
not  necessarily  take  advantage  of  them,  he  only 
wished  to  shine  in  their  reflected  glory.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  had  only  acquaintances,  no 
real  friends.  There  was  not  one  among  them  all  to 
whom  he  could  take  his  sorrows  :  acquaintances 
are  good  for  pleasures,  but  there  were  none  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  His  friends  were,  as  the 
saying  is,  "  brethren  in  sak£  and  meat  ".  Perhaps 
he  applied  the  same  principle  to  his  wife,  for  was 
she  not  now  shedding  bitter  tears  for  a  usurer's 
clerk  ? 

We  left  Miya  weeping  for  her  lost  love.  When 
she  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs  she  hurriedly 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  rising  from  her  seat  walked 
round  the  table,  holding  her  head  with  her  hands. 
She  then  drank  the  water  Shizuo  brought,  and 
declared  she  felt  better.  She  looked  from  the 
window,  and  pointing  to  the  place  where  she  had 
seen  Kwanichi,  asked  if  that  also  was  a  part  of  the 
grounds. 

Shizuo  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  told  her 
she  resided  with  her  parents  in  the  two-storied 
building  visible  from  the  window ;  whereupon 
Miya  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  that  part,  and  then 
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casually  asked  who  the  gentleman  was  who  had 
been  talking  with  Shizuo's  father.  Shizuo  had  no 
knowledge  of  Wanibuchi's  business,  so  she  merely 
replied  : 

"  He  is  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Wanibuchi,  an  agent  for 
land  and  houses,  living  in  Bancho,  and  his  name  is 
Hazama  or  something  like  that.  "  Oh  !  "  said 
Miya,  "  Then  I  am  probably  mistaken.  In  what 
part  of  Bancho  did  you  say  he  lived  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is  Go-Bancho." 

"  Does  he  often  come  to  your  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pretty  often." 

Miya  now  knew  that  Kwanichi  lived  in  a  certain 
Wanibuchi's  house  in  Go-Bancho,  and  hoped  that 
she  might  chance  to  see  him  ;  but  as  the  chances 
seemed  rather  remote  she  thought  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  use  the  opportunity  she  now 
had  of  gazing  once  more  on  his  dear  face.  They 
could  not  exchange  words,  but  no  matter :  if  she 
could  but  see  him  once  more,  him,  for  whom  her 
heart  had  hungered  during  the  last  four  years/ 
But  was  not  the  situation  too  risky  ?  for  her,  a 
guest  in  this  noble  house,  accompanied  by  an 
attendant,  to  meet  a  usurer's  clerk,  suppose  some- 
thing unexpected  happened,  she  might  disgrace 
herself  and  her  husband  too.  If  the  disgrace  were 


confined  to  herself  she  would  not  mind.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  her  to  see  him  to-day  :  she 
resolved  to  give  up  the  idea,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  she  begged  Shizuo  to  take  her  just  once 
round.  As  they  walked  through  the  narrow  lane, 
Shizuo,  pointing  to  her  father's  office,  said  : 

"  That  is  where  my  father's  visitor  is  now." 

Miya's  heart  beat  rapidly,  as  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  since  they  left  the  house  he  could  not 
possibly  have  left ;  if  he  appeared,  what  would 
happen  ?  She  walked  on  dreamily,  hardly  hearing 
Shizuo's  remarks  ;  the  latter  began  to  get  anxious 
about  the  lady  who  had  said  she  wished  to  see  the 
grounds  ;.  but  now,  instead  of  looking  about  her, 
drooped  her  head,  and  took  hardly  any  notice  of 
anything. 

"  Do  you  still  feel  ill  ?  "  said  Shizuo  pityingly. 

"  Not  very,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  have  a 
pain  at  my  heart." 

That  is  bad,  had  you  not  better  return  to  the 
parlour?  " 

"  I  prefer  being  outdoors.  Let  us  walk  on.  Is 
this  your  house  ?  How  pretty  it  is  with  the  hedge 
in  full  bloom." 

Kuroyanagi's  house  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
grounds,  so  the  visitor  could  go  no  farther. 
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Through  the  fence  could  be  seen  the  well,  clothes 
drying,  chickens  running  about,  a  dog  sleeping  in 
the  sun.  Miya  was  on  the  point  of  turning  when 
she  suddenly  thought  that  if  she  met  Kwanichi  in 
this  narrow  lane,  there  woujld  be  no  possible  means 
of  avoiding  meeting  him  face  to  face  :  she  would 
not  mind  that  if  she  were  alone,  but  the  thought  of 
Shizuo's  sharp  eyes  watching  her  was  intolerable. 
Kwanichi  might  pretend  not  to  know  her,  but 
meeting  her  suddenly  he  might  betray  his  know- 
ledge of  her.  She  broke  out  in  a  cold  perspiration 
at  the  thought  of  the  possible  rencontre,  and  asked 
Shizuo  if  there  was  a  side  lane  into  which  they 
might  go.  But  the  reply  was  "  no."  Repenting 
now  that  she  had  put  herself  in  such  a  dangerous 
position,  she  looked  bewildered  round  for  an  escape, 
and  hurried  towards  the  corner  of  the  store-house 
in  hopes  to  get  behind  it;  but  alas!  a  figure  appear- 
ed and  there  was  no  hope  of  avoiding  the  meeting. 
Kwanichi,  who  was  now  on  his  way  home  with 
some  story  to  quiet  O  Mine's  suspicions,  was 
walking  quickly  as  in  his  college  days,  his  felt  hat 
over  his  eyes,  when  the  forms  of  the  two  women 
arrested  his  look ;  the  one  he  knew  to  be  Kuro- 
yanagi's  daughter,  the  other  in  elegant  attire  he 
supposed  to  be  a  guest  of  the  Viscount.  As  they 
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drew  nearer  Kwanichi  greeted  Shizuo,  Miya  kept 
as  close  to  the  girl  as  possible  to  hide  herself,  but 
her  knees  trembled  and  her  heart  beat  tumultuously. 
Kwanichi  was  replacing  his  hat  when  his  glance 
fell  on  the  figure  of  Miya,  their  eyes  met.  Yes,  it 
was  Miya,  the  faithless  Miya  !  Resentment  and 
rage  filled  his  heart,  he  stared  fixedly  at  her  with 
a  look  of  hate,  she  hardly  knowing  what  she  did, 
felt  only  shame  and  yearning.  If  he  would  take 
her  once  more  in  his  arms,  he  might  torture  or  kill 
her,  she  would  not  care  ;  but  she  made  no  sign, 
and  could  only  express  her  love  with  her  eyes. 

The  little  scene  was  over  in  a  moment,  but  it 
lasted  long  enough  to  astonish  Shizuo.  She  could 
not  understand  it.  She  said  nothing  however  till 
they  came  to  the  entrance  to  the  garden  :  then  she 
turned  to  Miya : 

"  You  look  very  ill,  will  you  not  go  back  to  the 
parlour  and  rest  ?  " 

11  Do  I  look  so  ill  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  are  deathly  pale." 

<f  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  If  I  return  to  the 
parlour  now,  they  will  be  alarmed  at  my  looks, 
perhaps  I  had  better  walk  round  once  more  before 
returning  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your 
kindness."  So  saying  Miya  took  a  small  gold  ring 
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from  her  finger  and  wrapping  it  in  a  piece  of  paper 
begged  her  companion  to  accept  it. 

Shizuo  was  much  astonished  and,  half  afraid,  she 
hesitated,  but  Miya,  insisted  adding,  "  Please  do 
not  show  it  to  any  one,  not  even  your  father  and 
mother."  They  walked  on  in  silence  till  they 
came  to  the  bridge  and  pond  in  front  of  the  man- 
sion :  then  hearing  from  the  parlour  her  husband's 
loud  laugh,  Miya  tried  to  calm  her  feelings,  but  it 
was  impossible  :  the  love  which  she  had  tried  to 
smother  seemed  to  be  stronger  than  ever  from  the 
restraint  she  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  herself. 
If  she  were  only  at  home  alone,  she  thought, — but 
to  be  obliged  to  talk,  laugh,  and  pretend  to  enjoy 
herself!  She  bit  her  lip  violently.  They  walked 
on  till  they  came  to  a  little  summer-house  half 
concealed  among  the  bamboos,  where  Miya  paused 
and  threw  herself  exhausted  on  the  seat.  Shizuo 
stood  leaning  on  the  post  till  Miya,  noticing  her, 
begged  her  to  sit  down  too  : 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  said  Miya:  "  tell  me,  do  I 
still  look  ill  ?  " 

Not  only  was  her  face  so  pale,  but  her  lower 
lip  was  bleeding  profusely. 

"  Oh  dear,"  ejaculated  Shizuo,  "  your  lip  is 
bleeding.  What  have  you  done  to  it  ?  " 
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Miya  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  lip,  and 
taking  out  a  small  pocket  mirror  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine herself.  Her  face  looked  so  changed  that 
she  was  alarmed.  She  thought  scornfully  of  her 
folly,  and  wondered  how  long  she  must  wander  in 
the  garden  before  she  could  dare  present  herself 
to  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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SUDDENLY  a  woman's  voice  was  heard  from 
the  other  side  of  a  little  grassy  mound  calling^ 
"  Shizuo-san,  Shizuo-san." 

She  ran  forward  and  disappeared  in  the  trees. 
Soon  returning  she  bowed  to  Miya  and  said  : 

"  They  have  been  impatiently  waiting  a  long 
time  for  you  in  the  parlour  :  will  you  kindly  return 
at  once?  " 

"  Oh  !  Are  they  ?"  she  replied,  "  We  have  been 
playing  truant  too  long." 

Shizuo  chose  a  different  road  in  returning.  They 
came  to  a  high  arched  bridge  from  which  they  could 
see  into  the  parlour,  the  floor  of  which  was  over- 
spread by  plates,  dishes,  cups,  trays  etc. 

The  Viscount,  seeing  her  approach,  stopped  on 
the  verandah  and  beckoning  to  her  called  out : 

"  Please  cross  the  bridge,  and  kindly  stand  be- 
side the  stone  lantern  for  a  moment.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  photograph  you  ?  " 

The  camera  had  been  already  arranged,  and  the 
Viscount,  stepping  down  into  the  garden,  put  on 
the  cover  of  the  camera  saying  : 
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"  The  light  is  very  good  now." 

Tomiyama  now  leisurely  stepped  out  to  see  the 
situation.  He  had  a  half-burnt  cigar  in  his  fingers, 
and  the  fatuous  smile  on  his  lips  showed  he  still 
doted  on  his  young  wife. 

"  Oh,  it  won't  do,"  cried  the  Viscount,  "  if  you 
walk  on.  Please  stand  still." 

The  Viscount  popped  his  face  out  suddenly 
from  the  satin  cover. 

"  Please  don't  move,"  he  said  again,  "  it  won't 
take  a  moment :  there,  that  is  an  excellent  pose. 
One  has  to  beg  so  much  now,  for  there  are  more 
people  anxious  to  photograph  than  to  be  photo- 
graphed. Won't  you  oblige  me,  Mrs.  Tomiyama  ? 
Shizuo,  you  take  the  lady  and  place  her  near  the 
lantern." 

Tomiyama  looked  at  his  wife  and  said  : 

"  As  the  Viscount  has  made  special  arrange- 
ment for  taking  your  photo  you  can't  refuse.  Go 
and  stand  by  the  stone  lantern.  Don't  pretend  to  be 
bashful:  you  are  taken  often  enough  at  home.  It's 
all  the  same.  I  will  arrange  your  pose.  Suppose 
you  lean  on  the  lantern,  support  your  cheek  on 
your  hand  and  look  upwards.  Now,  will  that  do, 
Sir?" 

"Very  well  indeed,"  .said  the  Viscount. 
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Miya  went  reluctantly  to  the  place  ;  she  could 
not  well  refuse  the  request. 

"  It. won't  do  if  you  are  so  stiff,"   said  her  hus 
band,   "  you  had  better  hold  something  in  youi 
hand." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  put  on  his  clogs,  hurried  to 
the  place,  and  began  to  place  his  wife  in  position, 
adjusting  her  dress  etc.  ;  then  retreating  a  little  to 
judge  the  effect  he  suddenly  discovered  her  pallor 
and  tear-stained  checks. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  said,  "  Are 
you  feeling  ill  ?  You  look  dreadful." 

"  I  have  a  little  headache,  that's  all." 

"  Headache  ?   Then  it  pains  you  to  stand  here." 

"  Oh  !  no,  it  does  not  matter,"  she  replied. 

"  If  you  feel  ill  I  will  make  an  excuse." 

"  No,  it's  all  right,  dear." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  said  he  affectionately. 

The  Viscount  called  out  impatiently  : 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

Tomiyama  retired,  and  Miya  stood  as  she  had 
been  placed,  leaning  on  the  stone  lantern,  looking 
upward  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  Her 
dress  of  bright  colours  had  an  admirable  back- 
ground of  trees,  and  a  couple  of  geese  searching 
for  food  by  the  waterside  made  really  a  pretty 
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picture.  The  figure  of  Miya  however,  unintention- 
ally had  the  appearance  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
The  Viscount  went  to  the  front  of  the  camera 
and  was  just  about  to  remove  the  cap  when  the 
lady  tottered  and  fell  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
stone  lantern. 
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RYOKITSU  Yusa  had  enjoyed  the  reputation, 
in  his  native  town,  and  during  his  residence 
in  Tokyo  for  purposes  of  education,  of  being  a  very 
respectable  man,  but  now  having  secured  a  position 
in  the  Japan  Navigation  Company  his  friends  were 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  contracted  a 
debt  of  300  yen  at  the  usual  high  interest. 

Some  said  he  had  borrowed  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  wedding  ;  others  thought  it  was  to 
make  a  good  show,  and  some  even  suggested  he 
had  been  mulcted  heavily  for  certain  clandestine 
pleasures.  But  the  fact,  that  he  had  put  his  name 
to  a  bill  to  oblige  a  friend,  under  circumstances  he 
did  not  chpose  to  tell,  and  that  as  is  usually  the 
case  he  was  left  to  pay  the  bill,  was  well  known  to 
two  of  his  friends,  Tetsuya  Kamada,  an  attache  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  Kuranosuke  Kazahaya, 
an  official  in  the  same  company  as  himself. 

A    usurer's   policy   is   like   selling  water   to   a 

thirsty  person,  when  the  thirst  is  intense   one  will 

barter  anything  for  a  cup  of  water,  it  seems  like 

nectar,  but  afterwards  they  find  it  was  only  water, 
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and  often  not  even  clean  water  ;  and,  alas,  they 
must  return  a  double  portion  according  to  the 
promise  wrung  from  them  The  usurer  is  a  bold 
man,  but  is  not  the  borrower  still  bolder  to  risk 
putting  himself  in  such  a  position,  when  he  knows 
he  is  not  prepared  to  repay  it  ? 

Yusa  and  his  two  friends  were  returning  from  a 
Committee  meeting  of  friends  from  their  own 
province,  and  Yusa  had  i  .vited  them  to  accompany 
him  home. 

"  I  have  no  delicacies  to  offer  you,"  said  he, 
"  but  there  is  a  special  kind  of  mushroom,  and 
some  brewers  have  given  me  some  black  beer,  so 
I  will  get  a  little  chicken  for  supper,  and  we  will 
have  a  chat  afterwards." 

The  tin  of  ham  which  Yusa  had  in  his  hand  had 
been  bought  on  the  way  home  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, so  Kamada  replied  : 

"  Very  good,  and  there  is  no  hurry  now  we 
have  arranged  to  return  with  you.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  game  of  billiards  first  ?  " 

Kazahaya  laughed  at  Kamada's  wish  to  play 
billiards,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  as  to 
which  was  the  best  player,  Yusa  settled  the  dis- 
pute by  suggesting  that  they  should,  as  there  was 
plenty  of  time,  first  take  a  bath.  They  according- 
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ly  walked  on  and  at  last  arrived  at  a  neat  looking 
home  with  lattice  doors  through  which  could  be 
seen  a  pretty  garden  ;  this  was  Yusa's  house. 

When  he  opened  the  gate  his  lovely  wife  ap- 
peared, somewhat  confused  at  the  sight  of  his  two 
companions ;  but  quickly  recovering  herself,  she 
smiled  and  bade  them  welcome. 

"  Will  you  take  the  gentlemen  upstairs  ?"  said 
she  to  her  husband.  He  looked  surprised  and  said, 
"  why  not  the  parlour  ?  "  but  she  looked  more 
confused  and  said,  <4  It  is  occupied  for  a  moment." 

The  visitors,  knowing  the  house, passed  through; 
but  she  detained  her  husband  and  whispered.to  him : 

"  That  man  from  Wanibuchi  is  here  again." 

"  Is  he  still  here  ?  " 

"  He  insisted  on  seeing  you,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
let  him  wait.  He  is  in  the  parlour,  won't  you  see 
him  for  a  moment,  and  get  him  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  What  became  of  the  mushrooms  ?  " 

His  wife  was  surprised  at  the  question  but  an- 
swered quietly  : 

"  Not  mushrooms  now,  dear.     But  go  quickly." 

"  Wait," — said  the  man,  "have  you  black  beer?" 

"  I  have  both  mushrooms  and  beer,  so  please 
send  him  away  quickly:  as  long  as  that  fellow  is 
here  I  have  no  peace." 
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Yusa  knit  his  brows  in  perplexity.  A  peal  of 
merry  laughter  came  from  upstairs  :  perhaps  they 
were  still  chaffing  each  other  about  the  billiards. 

After  a  while  Yusa  mounted  the  stairs. 

"  Hallo,"  said  Kamata,  "  are  you  ready  for  the 
bath?  Please  lend  me  a  towel." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  poor  Yusa,  "  I  will  go 
presently  :  .  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  what  to  do." 

Yusa  looked  indeed  as  he  described  himself. 

4 '  What  is  the  matter?"  said  Kazahaya,  "Sit 
down  and  tell  us." 

"  I  cannot  sit  down,"  replied  Yusa,  "  there  is  a 
usurer  downstairs.  He  arrived  some  time  ago  and 
has  been  sitting  there  waiting  for  me.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  " 

Yusa  leaned  against  the  post,  the  picture  of 
misery  holding  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  Send  him  off  with  some  promise  or  other." 

"  He  won't  go,"  said  Yusa,  "  he  is  such  an  obsti- 
nate, tenacious  fellow." 

"  Throw  two  or  three  yen  at  him." 

"  I  have  done  that  repeatedly,  but  to  day  he  is 
going  to  renew  the  bond,  and  he  won't  go  without 
something  in  hand." 

"  Go  and  try,"  said  Kamada ;  "  use  all  your 
eloquence." 
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"  Eloquence  is  no  use  in  this  kind  of  business  :  it 
all  depends  on  money,  empty-handed  eloquence  is 
no  use." 

"  Well,  go  and  have  a  talk  with  him,"  said 
Kamada.  "  I  will  listen  outside  and  come  in  and 
help." 

Yusa  was  afraid  it  would  be  of  no  use,  but  he 
went  down  to  try^once  more. 

Kazahaya  said  :  "  What  a  shame  !  Yusa  looks 
shrivelled  up,  poor  fellow.  Kamacla  go  and  try  to 
help  him." 

"  Well,  I  will  try,"  returned  the  other,  "  but  Yusa 
takes  it  too  much  to  heart.'  After  all  it  is  only 
money,  it  does  not  injure  his  life." 
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'  ¥  T  does  not  affect  one's  life,  but  it  does  one's  hon- 

*     our.    That  is  what  a  gentleman  fears,  isn't  it?" 

"  Why  should  one  fear?  "  replied  Kamada,  "  It 

a  gentleman  lends  money  on   usury  that  injures 

his  honour.     It  is  really  far  more  honourable  to 

borrow  money  at  high  interest,  than  to  borrow  at 

low  or  no  interest  at  all.     A  gentleman  may  be 

short  of  money  :  he  is  short,  and  he  borrows.     He 

does  not  say  he  will  not  repay,  so  there  is  nothing 

in  borrowing  to  injure  his  honour." 

"  I  stand  corrected.  What  beautiful  motives  for 
a  gentleman  about  to  borrow  !  " 

"  Well,  I  will  yield  one  point  then,  and  say  it  is 
not  honourable  for  a  gentleman  to  borrow  on 
usury.  But  if  it  is  not  honourable,  he  had  better 
avoid  it  altogether.  What  I  mean  is,  that  if  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  borrow,  neither  must  he  change 
his  attitude  and  feel  ashamed  when  the  natural 
consequences  ensue." 

"  There  is  a  story,"  continued  Kamada,  "of  an 
insurrection  that  took  place  in  China,  a  long  time 
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ago.  Some  one  sent  a  representation  to  the 
throne  that  there  was  no  need  to  send  an  army  to 
subdue  the  rebels,  but  that  one  of  the  generals 
should  go  and  read  an  essay  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Filial  Piety  to  the  enemy,  and  the  rebellion  would 
be  instantly  at  an  end.  A  beautiful  idea  !  and  such 
a  man  is  our  friend  Yusa ;  he  is  always  reading 
the  essay ;  and  now  he  has  to  pay  40  per  cent., 
and  the  usurers  suck  his  blood.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion no  one  can  afford  to  have  a  gentleman's  con- 
science, such  as  he  had  previous  to  borrowing.  It 
is  too  expensive." 

Kamada  continued  his  argument  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  :  "  We  have  no  need  to  avoid 
the  evening  dew,  after  we  got  wet  through,  as  the 
saying  goes." 

"  Yusa  should  not  have  gone  to  a  usurer,  but 
having  gone,  he  should  not  now  be  too  scrupul- 
ous ;  I  do  not  say  a  man  should  be  devoid  of 
conscience,  but  the  codes  of  a  samurai  and  of  a 
tradesman  are  different.  Of  course,  the  code  of  a 
tradesman  does  not  permit  injustice  or  immorality 
any  more  than  that  of  a  samurai  does,  but  in  other 
matters  it  is  not  the  same.  Before  a  gentleman 
borrows,  he  has  the  samurai  code,  after  he  has  been  to 
a  usurer,  he  must  of  necessity  adopt  the  tradesman's 
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code.     It  is  the   only  policy   in  dealing  with   an 
enemy." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  that  point.  But 
when  you  say  it  is  quite  honourable  for  a  gentle- 
man to  borrow  money  on  usury  ''. 

Kamada  looked  crest-fallen  ; 

"  It  is  rather  like  the  logic  that  '  a  white  horse 
is  not  a  horse  '  I  must  confess,"  said  he.  "  Had 
you  not  better  go  downstairs  and  see  how  matters 
are  progressing  ?  " 

"  All  right !  "  said  Kamada.  "  I'll  be  a  hero 
and  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

So  saying  he  descended  the  stairs.  Kazahaya 
waited  impatiently  to  hear  the  result,  he  got  rest- 
less, walked  up  and  down  the  room,  sitting  down 
for  a  moment,  and  then  restlessly  rising  again.  At 
last  Mrs.  Yusa  arrived,  bringing  the  tea  and  apolo- 
gising profusely  for  her  neglect  of  her  guests. 

"Did  Kamada  go  into  the  parlour?"  asked 
Kazahaya. 

She  coloured  and  said  :  "  He  is  in  the  adjoining 
room  and  is  listening  behind  the  screen.  I  feel 
very  much  ashamed  that  you  should  see  us  in  such 
an  unpleasant  situation.". 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,  we  are  not  strangers,  and  we 
know  all  the  circumstances." 
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"  Whenever  that  usurer  fellow  comes,  I  feel 
cold  shudders  all  over  me.  He  has  such  a  horrid 
face.  I  suppose  his  trade  changes  his  looks ; 
for  he  is  the  most  wicked  looking  man  I  ever 
saw." 

Noisy  steps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs  and 
Kamada  burst  excitedly  into  the  room  treading  on 
Mrs.  Yusa's  foot  as  he  rushed  in,  shouting,  "  Kaza- 
haya  !  The  mystery  increases." 

He  turned  to  Mrs.  Yusa,  "  Pardon  me  for  my 
clumsiness.  I  hope  I  did  not  hurt  you.  I  am  very 
rucle." 

The  lady  concealed  the  pain  she  really  felt  in 
her  toe,  and  received  his  apologies  smilingly. 

"  You  are  as  rash  as  ever,"  said  Kazahaya. 
"  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  keep  quiet?  Who  do  you  think 
the  usurer  downstairs  is  ?  " 

"  Is  it  the  same  usurer  as  yours  ?  " 

"It  is  abominable  of  you  to  say  yours  before 
other  people." 

"  I  own  I  was  rude." 

"  I  trod  on  Mrs.  Yusa's  foot,  but  you  tread  on 
my  face." 

"  Fortunately  your  face  is  brazen." 

"  Impudence  !  " 
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Mrs.  Yusa  could  not  restrain  her  laughter,  in 
which  the  others  joined,  till  Kazahaya  said  : 

"  We  ought  not  to  jest,  when  there  is  a  man 
down-stairs  suffering." 

"  The  fellow  who  is  now  inflicting  suffering  on 
our  friend  downstairs  is  no  other  than  Hazama ! 
Kwanichi  Hazama  !  " 

Kazahaya  started,  "  Kwanichi  our  old  school- 
mate ?  " 

"  Yes,  are  you  not  surprised  ?  " 

Kazahaya  whistled,  "Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  had  better  go  and  see."- 

Mrs.  Yusa  looked  in  astonishment  at  the  two 
men  : 

"  Is  that  man  downstairs  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

Kamada  nodded  hastily  ; 

"  Yes,  he  was  with  us  at  the  High  School.  We 
had  heard  that  he  had  become  a  usurer,  but  we 
did  not  believe  it,  as  he  was  a  particularly  gentle 
fellow,  not  at  all  fit  for  such  a  trade.  But  there  he 
is  downstairs,  the  identical  Kwanichi  Hazama." 

"  How  strange  !  "  said  Mrs.  Yusa,  <l  But  why 
on  earth  did  he  become  a  usurer  after  having  had 
such  a  good  education  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  why  we  all  thought  it  was  surely 
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Kazahaya,  who  had  gone  downstairs  to  remove 
all  doubt,  now  returned. 

"  Well,  am  I  not  right  ?  "  said  Kamada. 
"  Extraordinary  !     It  is  indeed  Kwanichi." 
"  Hasn't  he  a  look  of  Alfred  the  Great?  " 

"  Like  him  when  he  was  expelled  from  Wessex, 
I  should  think.  Who  could  have  imagined  he 
would  turn  usurer  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  he  could  do  any- 
thing hardhearted,"  remarked  Kamada. 

"  Far  worse  than  so  hardhearted,"  said  Mrs. 
Yusa  with  a  frown 

"  Is  he  very  cruel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  cruel,"  she  replied  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

Kazahaya  seemed  to  be  making  up  his  mind  : 
he  drank  his  tea  with  an  air  of  resolution. 

"  On  the  whole  it  is  rather  fortunate   that  it  is 
Hazama  ;   we   can  now   go  down,  as  we  are   old 
friends,  and  negotiate  with  him.    He  won't  be  able 
to  press  his  point  so  obstinately  with  us,   we  will 
gradually  get   him   down  to  ......  say  the   principal 

only.  We  need  hardly  fear  Hazama." 

He  rose  and  adjusted  his  girdle.  Kamada  re- 
marked, "  Preparing  for  the  fray?  " 
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"  Hold  your  tongue.      See  your  watch  is  dang 
ling  from  your  girdle." 

"  So  it  is."  Kamada  rose. 

"Won't  you  remove  your  haori  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Yusa. 

"  No  thank  you,  we  must  arm  ourselves  ;  for  on 
the  stage  it  is  always  the  more  numerous  party 
that  gets  beaten." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Kazahaya,  "  not  by  a  man 
like  Hazama." 

"  Take  another  cup  of  tea*,"  said  Mrs.  Yusa. 

"  It  really  looks  as  if  we  were  starting  on  a 
feud,"  said  Kamada. 


*  Cups  of  water    are    exchanged   when   men  Start  out  for 
revenge  and  expect' to  die. 
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YUSA  and  Kwanichi  sat  opposite  to  one  another 
in  the  parlour,  the  tobacco-box,  in  which  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  between  them  ;  the  tea-tray 
with  the  tea  cup  by  Kwanichi's  side.  This  tea-  cup 
had  once  been  inadvertently  used  by  a  consumptive 
patient,  and  Mrs.  Yusa  -had  put  it  on  one  side 
for  fear  of  infection  ;  but  to-day  she  had  purposely 
used  it  for  the  hated  usurer. 

Yusa  was  speaking  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
anger  : 

"  I  can't  do  that.  I  have  friends,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  them  to  put  their  seal  to  a  bill  for  me. 
Would  you  ask  your  friends  to  do  such  a  thing  for 
you  ?  Why  do  you  annoy  me  by  suggesting  it  ?  " 

Kwanichi  answered  gravely  : 

"  I  don't  wish  to  annoy  you  in  any  way.  You 
don't  pay  interest,  and  you  say  you  can't  renew 
your  bond.  What  are  we  to  do  then  ?  You  must 
decide  on  something.  A  joint  obligation  will  not 
harm  any  one,  you  can  easily  get  a  friend  to  lend 
you  his  name  ;  it  is  merely  nominal,  as  we  fully 
trust  you,  and  shall  not  trouble  the  other  party  at 
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all.  I  must  give  some  answer  to  my  master.  If 
I  can  say  to  him,  I  could  not  get  the  interest  paid, 
but  I  have  renewed  the  bond,  it  will  be  something." 

Yusa  made  no  answer  : 

"  Any  one  of  your  friends  will  do." 

"  No,  I  can't  ask  them." 

"  Then  we  shall  be  compelled  to  take  very  un- 
pleasant measures  for  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  distraint."  . 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Yusa.  He  groaned 
inwardly  and  viciously  twisted  the  ends  of  his 
moustache. 

Kwanichi  continued  : 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  bring  such  a  disgrace  on 
you  for  a  trifling  debt  of  300  yen,  so  think  it  over 
again." 

"  You  want  me  to  renew  the  bond  on  your  con- 
ditions, which  are  to  add  the  legal  interest  for  one 
year,  together  with  90  yen  which  I  must  pay  now 
you  say,— altogether  300  yen.  Then  the  tembiki 
(top  reduction)  of  that  for  three  months  is  170  and 
odd  yen,  and  you  want  me  to  change  the  present 
bond  into  another  for  500  yen.  You  may  call  it 
a  joint  obligation,  but  I  have  not  had  one  sen  of 

tembiki,  usurer's  term. 
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that  money,  and  yet  I  was  made  to  pay  you  90 
yen  the  other  day,  and  now  I  am  to  sign  for  500 
yen  more  !  How  would  you  like  to  sign  a  bond 
for  500  yen  without  having  had  one  sen  of  it  ?" 

Kwanichi  laughed,  "  All  this  comes  too 
late." 

.Yusa  looked  sternly  at  him.  Having  fallen  into 
such  difficulties  himself  from  being  surety  for  an- 
other, he  was  unwilling  to  drag  his  friends  into 
the  same  position,  and  so  rejected  Kwanichi's 
advice.  In  this  case  he  must  pay  the  interest ;  but 
this  was  impossible.  He  was  like  an  animal 
caught  in  a  trap,  he  could  see  the  end  approaching. 
He  pitied  himself,  but  he  felt  furiously  angry  at  the 
cruelty  of  this  man,  and  his  want  of  common 
humanity. 

Yusa  trieci  once  more  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  did  you  not  promise  you 
would  not  come  dunning  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  yet  paid  what  is  owing  from  the 
2oth  of  last  month,"  was  Kwanichi's  rejoinder. 

"  Why  did  you  take  a  postponement  fee  from 
me  then  ?  " 

"  I  got  no  money  from  you  for  postponement.  I 
came  on  the  day  the  money  was  due,  but  you  did 
not  pay,  you  merely  gave  me  money  for  my  wages 
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and  jinrikisha  fares.  If  you  call  that  a  postpone- 
ment fee,  then  it  would  mean  it  was  postponed  for 
that  one  day." 

"  You  rascal  !  When  I  offered  you  ten  yen, 
you  wouldn't  take  it  at  first  because  it  was  only 
ten  yen,  then  you  took  it  as  "a  postponement  fee 
for  three  days.  And  you  had  another  ten  yen 
from  me  the  other  day." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Kwanichi,  "  I  had  that,  it  was 
my  wages  for  coming  here  in  vain,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  Let  us  now  settle.  You  say  you  cannot 
renew  the  bond,  nor  can  you  pay." 

"  I  can't  give  you  what  I  haven't  got." 

Kwanichi  looked  sharply  at  Yusa,  and  the  look 
brought  Yusa  to  a  sense  of  his  dangerous  position; 
it  would  be  no  use  to  abuse  Kwanichi,  he  had  him 
in  his  grip.  There  was  a  pause,  then  Kwanichi 
said  quietly  : 

"  When  can  you  pay  me  ?  " 

Yusa  replied  :  "  Please  wait  till  the  i6th." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  if  it  is  the  i6th." 

"Then  I  will  wait  and " 

"  Do  you  want  another  postponement  fee  ?  " 

'"  Well,"  said  Kwanichi,  "  listen  to  me.    Write  a 
promissory  note,  that  will  suit  you,  eh  ?  " 
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"  It  does  not  exactly  suit  me  " 

"  Then  give  me  some  money  instead." 

So  saying  Kwanichi  opened  his  satchel  and  took 
out  a  form  of  a  promissory  note. 

"  I  have  ho  money,"  said  Yusa. 

"  Just  a  little  as  a  fee." 

"  A  fee  again  !     Well  I  will  give  you  one  yen." 

"  Five  yen  please,  to  include  my  wages,  jinriki- 
shas,  etc. 

"  Five  yen !  it's  impossible ;  I  will  give  you 
three." 

The  sliding  doors  opened  and  Kwanichi  looking 
up  saw  two  gentlemen  entering.  At  this  intrusion 
on  a  confidential  interview,  Kwanichi  thought  it 
must  be  a  got  up  plan  The  gentlemen  took  their 
seats  between  Yusa  and  Kwanichi,  the  latter  bow- 
ing to  them  respectfully. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A  MAD  A  began  by  saying- : 

«  Have  I  not  seen  you  before  ?  are  you  not 
Hazama?" 

Kazahaya  joined  in,  saying  :  "  You  have  chang- 
ed so  completely  that  I  should  not  have  recognis- 
ed you.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  last  met." 

Kwanichi  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  two 
visitors.  He  gradually  recollected  them  and  said  : 

"  You  are  quite  strangers.  I  was  wondering 
who  you  were,  but  now  I  know,  you  are  Kamada 
and  Kazahaya.  I  hope  you  are  both  well." 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  ? "  said  Kamada, 
"  You  seem  to  have  adopted  a  strange  trade,  but 
I  suppose  it's  very  profitable." 

"  Not  so  profitable,"  answered  Kwanichi,  <!  but 
I  got  into  this  trade  by  a  mistake." 

As  he  did  not  seem  at  all  ashamed  the  two 
were  rather  taken  aback.  Kazahaya,  who  had 
looked  down  on  him,  now  began  to  fear  he  might 
prove  unmanageable. 

"  Any  trade  will  do,"  said  Kazahaya,  "  if  pro- 
fit is  the  only  aim,  but  it  must  have  cost  you  a 
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strong  resolve  to  adopt  this  trade  ;  in  fact,"  con- 
tinued he  sarcastically,  "I  am  filled  with  admira- 
tion to  see  a  man  of  your  character  carry  on  such 
a  trade." 

"  It  is,  I  must  own,"  said  Kwanichi,  "not  exact- 
ly a  manly  trade,  but  as  I  gradually  discovered 
that  a  man  of  my  character  would  never  get  on  in 
the  world,  I  gave  up  my  manliness  when  I  turned 
usurer." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  act  like  a  man  while 
with  us  your  friends,"  said  Kazahaya. 

"  By  the  bye,  where  is  that  pretty  girl  in  whose 
house  you  lived  ?  "  demanded  Kamada,  ft  There, 
was  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  I  remember." 

Kwanichi  feigned  ignorance. 

"  Oh  come  !  that  won't  do  ;  "  said  the  other, 
*'  why  she  was  called what  was  it?  " 

fi  Tell  us,"  said  Kamada,  "  you  know  whom  I 
mean." 

14  It's  all  nonsense,  please  do  not  speak  of  the 
past.  Now  Mr.  Yusa,  please  affix  your  seal  here." 

Kwanichi  pulled  out  a  pen  from  his  writing  case, 
and  was  about  to  write  the  amount  on  the  promis- 
sory note. 

"  A   moment    please,"    interrupted    Kazahaya, 
"What  does  that  note  mean  ?  " 
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Kvvanichi  briefly  staled  the  case,  and  he  rejoined  : 
"Very  well,  now  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  little." 

Kamada  kept  silence  and  folding  his  arms  in  a 
defiant  manner  prepared  to  listen  to  his  friend's 
argument. 

"  Now  about  Yusa  san's  debt,  I  want  you  to 
deal  with  it  specially.  Of  course  as  it  is  a  business 
matter  I  don't  expect  you  to  suffer  loss.  But  as 
an  old  friend  I  ask  you  to  deal  leniently," 

There  was  a  silence.  Kwanichi  did  not  answer, 
and  after  a  pause  Kazahaya  continued  : 

"  I  beg  this  of  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  leniency  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  I  want;  you  to  reduce  the  debt  as  fat- 
as  it  is  no  actual  loss  to  you.  You  know  that  this 
debt  was  contracted  by  Yusa  san  signing  a  bond 
for  a  friend,  and  that  quite  unexpectedly  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay.  Of  course  this  makes  no 
difference  from  the  creditor's  point  of  view,  and  I 
don't  mean  to'complain  on  that  score.  But  from 
a  friend's  point  of  view,  Yusa  has  undeservedly 
met  with  great  misfortunes  and  is  to  be  pitied. 
Now  it  happens  that  you  are  the  creditor,  which 
makes  us  bold  to  interfere ;  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  usurer  Wanibuchi,  but  with  our  old  friend 
Hazama,  who,  even  if  our  request  seem  unreason- 
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able,  can  well  grant  it.  We  have  been  told  that 
Tobayashi  the  original  borrower  has  already  paid 
270  yen  in  three  instalments  as  interest.  And 
Yusa  has  paid  90  yen  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
Therefore  you  have  already  received  360  yen. 
You  see  you  have  suffered  no  loss,  and  so  what  I 
propose  is  this,  that  Yusa  shall  pay  the  principal, 
300  yen,  and  you  will  charge  him  nothing  else." 

Kwanichi  gave  a  cold  smile,  and  Kazahaya  con- 
tinued : 

"  This  means  that  Yusa  is  to  pay  390  yen  for 
which  he  has  had  nothing  ;  this  is  very  hard  for 
him,  but  it  is  hard  for  you  to  give  up  what  will 
continue  to  bring  you  in  more  and  more  profit. 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  worst  off;  for  the  money 
you  lent,  300  yen,  you  have  a  return  of  660  yen, 
but  Yusa  loses  390  yen.  I  want  you  to  consider 
this  point  and  deal  leniently." 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said  Kwanichi, 
and  he  took  up  the  blank  form  and  cfllmly  inserted 
the  amount  of  money  Yusa  had  all  but  agreed  on. 

Kamada  and  Kazahaya  who  had  been  intently 
watching  Kwanichi's  face,  exchanged  angry 
glances. 

"  I  beg  you  to  agree  to  my  proposal,"  said  the 
latter. 
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Kwariichi  took  no  notice,  but  turning  to  Yusa 
said  : 

"  Now  Mr.  Yusa  put  your  seal  here,  the  date 
is  the  1 6th." 

Kamada  began  to  get  impatient,  but  Kazahaya 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  keep  quiet,  and  began  once 
more  pleadingly  : 

"  Hazama  san  !  Wait  a  moment.  Let  us  talk 
quietly  together.  This  debt  is  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  Yusa  san,  he  can  hardly  find  means  to  pay  the 
interest ;  he  will  be  ruined  if  this  keeps  on,  and  we 
are  extremely  anxious  about  him.  But  as  the 
party  with  whom  he  is  dealing  is  our  old  friend, 
we  hope  he  may  be  yet  saved.  And  as  we  don't 
wish  you  to  suffer  loss,  I  think  our  request  is  a 
very  reasonable  one. 

"  As  I  am  only  Mr.  Wanibuchi's  clerk,  I  can't 
listen  to  such  a  request.  Now  Yusa  san,  please 
pay  me  three  yen  for  to-day  and  put  your  seal 
here.  Quick  please." 

Yusa  nodded  feebly  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
The  anger  of  Kamada  could  now  be  contained  no 
longer  and  he  burst  forth  : 

"  Wait  I  say,  Kazahaya  has  exhausted  all  his 
arguments,  he  is  not  a  beggar  ;  there  are  certain 


manners    in    dealing    with    people.     Give    him    a 
suitable  answer." 

"  The  request  being  what  it  is,  there  is  no  suit- 
able answer  to  give." 

"  Silence  Hazama  !  As  you  are  always  count- 
ing money,  your  brain  does  not  seem  able  to  take 
in  anything  elsa.  Who  asked  you  to  answer  his 
request  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  behave  so 
rudely  to  your  friend.  If  you  are  a  usurer,  re- 
member your  position  and  act  accordingly.  Carry- 
ing on  a  trade  which  is  next  door  to  a  thief's  you 
ought  to  blush  to  meet  your  old  friends.  But  you 
seem  to  think  you  are  engaged  honorably  in 
business  and  give  yourself  airs.  You  are  not  only 
not  ashamed,  but  you  dare  to  behave  contemptu- 
ously towards  us.  Oh  !  I  wish  Josuke  Arao 
could  see  you  now.  Only  the  other  day  he  was 
lamenting  he  did  not  know  your  whereabouts,  and 
said  he  loved  you  more  than  his  own  brother. 
Rouse  your  conscience ;  now  that  two  honest  men 
like  ourselves  have  interfered,  you  may  be  sure 
you  will  not  suffer  loss.  Go  home." 
1  "I  can't  go  home  without  receiving  my  dues. 
If  you  are  so  interested  in  Yusa  san,  won't  you  do 
something  for  him?  He  shall  stamp  the  promis- 
sory note  and  that  will  settle  that  part  of  the  busi- 
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ness,  and  you  and  Kazahaya  give  me  a  joint  bond 
for  300  yen." 

Kamada  had  had  enough  experience  to  under- 
stand this  policy. 

"  Yes,  all  right,"  he  replied. 

"  If  you  will  do  this,  I  will  manage  to  settle  the 
case." 

"  All  right  1  "  reiterated  Kamada,  "  But  it  will 
be  with  no  interest,  and  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years." 

"  Eh?"  said  Kwanichi,  "  This  is  not  a  joke." 

"  Leave  joking  aside,"  interposed  Kazahaya, 
"  we  will  talk  it  over  in  a  few  days.  Go  home 
quietly  now." 

"  You  are  too  unreasonable,"  returned  Kwan- 
ichi, "  I  will  take  home  the  promissory  note  with 
me  as  Yusa  san  had  already  consented.  I  am  in 
a  hurry  now  ;  put  your  seal  here,  Yusa  san,  have- 
you  not  already  consented  ?  Why  do  you  hesitate 
now  ?  " 

Kamada  took  up  the  note  and  read  :  "  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  yen  !  What,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  yen  !  !  " 

"  A  hundred  and  seventeen  yen  1  ''  said  Yusa, 
"  It's  ninety  yen." 

"It  is  writen  here  plainly,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  yen." 
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"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Yusa. 

Kwanichi  cast  a  sidelong  look  at  them  and 
explained  : 

"  Ninety  yen  as  principal,  and  in  addition  to  this 
twenty-seven  yen  as  thirty  per  cent  discount." 

Yusa  looked  crushed,  but  made  no  sign. 

Without  saying  a  word,  Kamada  tore  the  note 
in  two,  while  the  others  looked  at  him.  He  tore  it 
again  and  again,  then  twisting  the  pieces  together 
flung  them  in  Kwanichi's  face. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  I    have   settled    it   for  yon,"    was    Kamada's 
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was  a  pause.  Then  Hazama  said  slow 
ly :  "  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  give  me 
the  note,  Mr.  Yusa." 

Yusa  hesitated,  for  he  was  secretly  afraid  of 
what  Hazama  might  do:  "Well,  I  don't  mean 
that  exactly/' 

Here  Kamada,  who  had  been  gradually  getting 
nearer  to  Hazama  interposed  saying  : 

"  But  I  mean  that." 

Hazama  turned  to  him  saying  : 

"  You  may  have  settled  the  promissory 
note,  but  if  you  interfere  at  all,  then  deal  with 
the  matter  like  a  man.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any- 
thing, but  I  believe  you  call  yourself  a  Doctor  of 
Law." 

"What  if  I  do?" 

"  Then  behave  as  such.  Your  conduct  does 
not  agree  with  your  profession." 

"  You  rascal !  say  that  once  more." 

"  I  will  say  it  as  many  times  as  you  like.  If 
you  are  a  lawyer,  behave  like  one." 

Kamada's  arm  flew  out  and  he  suddenly  seized 
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Hazama  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  turning  his 
face  towards  him  said  : 

"  Hateful  as  you  are  now,  I  can't  help  seeing 
you  in  my  mind's  eye  as  the  gentle  Hazama  in 
our  school  days  sitting  by  my  side  round  the 
stove." 

Kazahaya  interrupted  pityingly  : 

"  It  is  just  as  Kamada  says.  We  will  think  of 
you  as  the  old  Hazama,  and  see  that  you  suffer  no 
loss  ;  so  for  our  old  friendship's  sake  agree  to  what 
we  ask  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Kamada,  "  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Friendship  is  friendship,  and  money  is  money. 
They  are  quite  different  things." 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  Kamada  pressed  his 
throat  so  tightly,  that  he  was  almost  choking. 

"Go  on,"  said  Kamada  furiously,  "speak  if 
you  can,  but  if  you  speak  I  will  throttle  you." 

Hazama  struggled  in  vain  to  tear  himself  from 
Kamada's  grasp,  but  the  latter  had  been  well  train- 
ed in  Jit  jut  su,  so  Hazama  thought  it  wiser  to  give 
up  struggling,  in  the  hope  of  Kamada's  releasing 
him. 

Kazahaya  began  to  feel  uneasy  : 

"  I  say  Kamada  don't  be  too  violent." 

Kamada  laughed  :  "  Now  you  see  the  superior- 
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ity  of  force.  I  begin  to  see  that  International  Law 
is  rubbish  :  it  is  only  by  strength  of  arms  that  a 
nation  can  protect  its  national  interests  and  keep 
its  prestige.  There  is  no  sovereign  over  all  the 
nations,  who  can  satisfactorily  decide  questions  of 
right  and  wrong.  There  is  only  one  way  of  judg- 
ing, War !  " 

"  Let  him  free  now,  you  have  hurt  him  enough." 

"I  never  heard,"  continued  Kamada,  "of  a 
strong  nation  being  insulted.  Therefore  the  dip- 
lomatic policy  I  adopt  is  the  *Kano  method." 

"If you  hurt  him  too  much,"  said  Yusa,  "he 
will  revenge  himself  on  me  later  on,  so  please  let 
him  go  for  my  sake." 

Kamada  loosened  his  grasp  but  still  held  Haza- 
ma,  "  Well  Hazama,"  he  said  "  what  is  your 
reply?" 

"  You  can  make  me  yield  to  the  power  of 
money,  but  not  to  force.  If  you  hate  me  so  much 
then  strike  my  face  with  a  packet  of  500  yen  notes." 

"  Gold  coins  would  not  do  eh  ?  " 

"  Gold  coins  !  very  good." 

"  All  right,"  said  Kamada,  and  with  his  open 
palm  he  struck  him  violently  on  the  left  cheek. 
The  pain  was  so  sharp,  that  for  a  moment  Hazama 

*  Kano.     The  great  teacher  Qijujntsu. 
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could  not  raise  his  head. 

Kamada  released  him  and  returned  to  his  seat, 
saying: 

"  This  fellow  won't  go  away  yet,  so  let  us  have 
in  the  sake." 

Bat  this  did  not  please  Yusa  ; 

"  Sake  won't  be  good  here,  and  if  he  will  not  go 
as  long  as  the  matter  is  not  settled,  it  will  be  worse 
after  he  has  drunk  sake.  ' 

"Oh!  I  will  take  him  away  with  me  when  I 
go,"  urged  Kamada. 

"  I  say  Hazama  !   Don't  you  hear  me  call  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  a  wife  ?  Oh  !  Kazahaya,"  he  cried 
laughing  and  clapping  his  hands  :  "  I  have  it." 

"  Good  gracious,  what  have  you  ?  " 

"  I've  recollected  it :  It's  O  Miya,  O  Miya  the 
girl  betrothed  to  Hazama." 

"  You  are  living  with  her,  aren't  you  Hazama  ? 
It  is  like  marrying  an  angel  to  a  devil.  Does 
she  loan  money  too  ?  It  is  said  that  usurers 
are  quite  tender  to  women.  Is  it  true  ?  It  is  said 
that  they  do  all  these  cruelties  simply  to  get  money 
to  pander  to  ther  lustful  pleasures.  Is  that  so 
Hazama  ?  From  our  point  of  view  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  they  plan  and  plot  to  get  money  just 
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for  luxury.  I  can  understand  people  trying  to  get 
money  for  war,  or  to  redeem  some  treasure  be- 
longing to  one's  lord  ;  but  to  do  such  cruel  things 
only  for  avarice  !  Now  Hazama,  as  you  have 
adopted  such  an  extraordinary  trade,  please  tell  us 
what  your  motive  was." 

The  autumn  day  was  closing  in,  a  lamp  was 
brought  in,  and  presently  sake  and  food  made 
their  appearance. 

"  Hurra  !  "  said  Kamada  "  it  is  beer.  I  will  help 
myself.  And  mushrooms  too !  how  delicious !  they 
must  be  from  Kyoto.  Now  Hazama  proceed ; 
what  is  your  aim  ?  " 

"  Simply,  I  want  money." 

"  Well,  what  will  you  do  with  the  money  ?  " 

"  Do  with  it !  Money  can  be  converted  into 
anything  and  everything,  because  it  can  be  used 
for  everything  I  want.  That  is  why  I  urge  Yusa 
to  pay  me.  Now  Yusa  san,  what  will  you  do  for 
me?" 

"  Drink  one  cup  of  sake,"  said  Kazahaya,  "  and 
go  home  quietly." 

"  I  can't  drink  sake,"  said  Hazama. 

"  But  it  is  specially  offered  you,"  said  Kamada. 

"  I  can't  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  But  the  cup 
was  held  out,  and  as  he  pushed  it  aside  it  fell  from 
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Kamada's  hand,  hit  the  tobacco  tray,  and  was 
broken. 

"  What  the  devil'are  you  up  to  ?  " 

Kwanichi  could  no  longer  control  himself. 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying  ?  " 

But  before  he  could  rise  to  his  feet,  Kamada 
dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  chest  and  he  fell  back 
helpless  on  his  back.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
Kamada  seized  his  satchel,  and  grabbed  as  many 
of  the  papers  in  it  as  possible.  Kwanichi  hastily 
rose,  and  flung  himself  upon  him  ;  but  in  an  instant 
his  right  arm  was  seized  and  twisted. 

"  Now  Yusa,"  shouted  Kamada,  "  your  bond 
must  be  among  those  papers,  take  it  out  quickly." 

Yusa  turned  pale,  Kazahaya  looked  displeased 
at  this  violence.  Hazama  struggled  to  free  him- 
self, but  was  kept  down  by  Kamada's  legs,  his 
arms  being  meanwhile  twisted. 

Kamada  called  excitedly  :  "  Why  do  you  hesi- 
tate ?  what  are  you  all  thinking  about  ?  I  shall  be 
alone  responsible,  hurry  up  and  take  your  bond. 
Do  it  boldly,  quick." 

He  looked  angrily,  at  his  friends,  who  would  not 
do  as  he  told  them. 

"No,"  said  Kazahaya  "that's  too  much,  it  is 
not  right." 


"  This  is  no  time  for  right  or  wrong ;  do  as  I 
say,  I  am  responsible.  Yusa,  why  don't  you  do 
it?" 

Yusa  was  trembling,  and  more  inclined  tore- 
prove  Kamada  for  his  violence. 

The  latter  got  angrier  at  the  cowardice,  as  he 
considered  it,  of  his  friends,  and  in  his  rage  twisted 
Hazama's  arm  as  if  he  intended  to  break  it.  He 
writhed  under  the  pain  and  called  out : 

"  Kamada  san,  wait,  I  will  settle  the  matter 
somehow-" 

"  Hold  your  noise.  I  am  not  going  to  rely  on 
those  two  cowards.  I  will  do  it  myself." 

Saying  this,  Kamada  tried  to  unfasten  his  girdle 
with  one  hand  but,  unfortunately,  the  chain  of  his 
watch  became  entangled  in  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  said  Kazahaya,  draw- 
ing nearer ;  for  he  felt  it  hard  to  look  on  and 
render  no  assistance  to  the  impetuous  Kamada. 

"  I  am  going  to  bind  him,  and  then  I  will  look 
for  the  bond  myself." 

"  Oh  !  let  him  go.  He  has  just  said  he  will 
settle  the  matter." 

"  How  can  one  rely  on  what  that  fellow  says  ?" 

"  I   will   certainly   settle   the   matter,"    gasped 
Hazama,  "  let  go  my  arm  please." 
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"  Will  you  agree  to  settle  the  matter  and  accept 
our  offer  ?  "  said  Kazahaya. 

"  I  will  accept  it,"  was  the  answer. 

Though  Kamada  felt  sure  this  was  a  lie,  still  as 
the  other  two  did  not  back  him  up,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  agree,  and  accordingly  set  Hazama  free. 

He  was  no  sooner  able  to  rise,  than  hastily 
collecting  his  papers,  he  thrust  them  in  his  satchel, 
and  turning  to  his  adversaries  said. 

"  I  will  take  leave  of  you  for  to-day." 

He  felt  that  it  was  risky  for  him  to  stay  longer, 
so  hiding  his  resentment,  he  tried  to  quit  the  room 
quietly  when  a  loud  "  Wait  Wait !  "  from  Kamada 
made  him  again  pause. 

"  Didn't  you  say  you  would  settle  the  matter  ? 
until  you  do  so  I  will  not  let  you  leave  this 
house." 

He  drew  nearer  to  him  and  Hazama  hurriedly 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  accept  your  offer  ;  but  as  I 
am  feeling  ill  from  the  rough  handling  I  have  ex- 
perienced, please  let  me  go  for  to-day.  Good 
afternoon,  I  have  disturbed  you  in  staying  so  long  a 
time.  Now,  Yusa  san,  I  will  come  again  in  a  few 
days  and  have  a  talk  with  you." 

At  the  change  in  Hazama's  manner,  Kamada 
looked  up  sharply. 
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"  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  going  to  revenge  yourself 
but  take  care  I  will  get  even  with  you." 

"  Oh  stop  !  "  cried  Kazahaya,  "  you  go  now 
Hazama,  and  I  will  settle  with  you  in  a  few  days. 
I  will  see  you  out." 

Yusa  and  Kazahaya  accompanied  him  to  the 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


MRS.  Yusa  entered  from  the  verandah,  over- 
joyed at  the  dismissal  of  the  usurer's  clerk. 

"  J  am  very,  very  grateful,  for  your  kindness," 
said  she  to  Kamada,  "  you  can't  imagine  how  glad 
I  am !  " 

"  Don't  mention  it ;.  rather  student-like,  wasn't 
it?" 

"  It  was  a  splendid  scene.  Let  me  give  you  a 
little  sake." 

She  busied  herself  in  restoring  order ;  for  the 
foregoing  scene  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion in  the  room.  The  other  two  returned,  and 
Mrs.  Yusa,  turning  to  Kazahaya,  began  thanking 
him  profusely  for  his  help  in  getting  rid  of  the 
hated  usurer. 

Yusa,  in  contrast  to  his  wife's  delight,  sat 
gloomily  by,  now  and  then  heaving  sighs. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  help  me,"  he  said, 
"  but  what  will  he  do  to  me  now  ?  He  will  per- 
haps seize  my  property  to-morrow,  and  it  will  be 
all  up  with  me  then." 

"  I  fear  Kamada  has  behaved  in  too  highhanded  a 
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manner,"  said  Kazahaya.  "  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
what  he  may  do  ;  the  Kano  method  is  all  very 
well,  but  it  requires  great  care  in  using  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  Kamada,  "  all  I  say  to  you  is 
'  Wait '." 

He  fumbled  in  the  sleeve  of  his  kimono,  nnd 
produced  two  crumpled  documents.  The  other 
three  looked  on  with  interest  while  Kamada 
smoothed  them  out  and  found  that  one  was  a 
registered  bond  for  100  yen  made  out,  to  Wani- 
buchi  by  some  unknown  person.  Astonished  at 
this,  they  watched  him  unfold  the  other,  all  four 
heads  close  to  the  lamp  and  waiting  with  bated 
breath  for  the  results  it  might  disclose. 

It  was  a  bond  for  300  yen.  As  they  turned  over 
the  pages  they  discovered  the  name  of  Riyokitsu 
Yusa  as  one  of  the  debtors. 

Kamada  jumped  up.  "  It  is  the  bond  itself!  " 

"  Hurra  !  I  have  got  it,  Hurra,  hurra  ! !  " 

Yusa,  in  his  agitation,  knocked  over  the  sake 
bottle,  and  leaning  forward  anxiously  demanded. 

"  Is  it  mine  ?  is  it  really  mine  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is  !  look  !  it  is  here  !  "  cried  Kamada, 
literally  dancing  with  joy.  Kazahaya  tried  to  seize 
it  to  convince  himself  that  the  -bond  was  indeed 
in  their  possession. 
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"  Ah  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Yusa,  but  the  sudden  joy 
was  too  much  for  her.  She  felt  choked  and  could 
say  no  more. 

Kazahaya  now  having  it  in  his  own  hands,  they 
all  sat  down  and  began  examining  it  carefully,  and 
found  it  was  reality  and  not  a  dream. 

"How  did  you  get  it?"  they  presently  de- 
manded of  Kamada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yusa  sat  close  together,  with  the 
bond  tenderly  spread  out  on  their  laps.  Kamada, 
who  had  just  filled  his  cup  with  sake,  was 
triumphant  as  a  warrior  who  had  just  killed  his 
enemy. 

"  While  I  was  holding  the  fellow  down,  I  caught 
the  papers  with  my  legs  and  managed  to  slip  them 
into  my  sleeve.  A  quick  feat,  I  say." 

"  Is  this  the  Kano  Method  ?  "  asked  Kazahaya 
slyly. 

"  Don't  joke  I  call  it  an  extra  special  doctrine 
of  the  Kano  method." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  Yusa's  bond?." 

"  I  did  not  know;  but  I  thought  anything  taken 
from  him  might  prove  useful  to  punish  him  with 
Who  could  have  supposed  it  was  the  very  bond 
that  the  enemy  was  using  against  our  friend  ?  It 
is  a  proof  that  '  Heaven  helps  the  Good  V 
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"  I  don't  quite  see  where  the  Good  come  in. 
But  as  we  have  it,  can  we  make  it  null  and  void  ?" 

"  Well,  with  a  little  trickery  we  can,"  said 
Kamada. 

"  But,"  interposed  Kazahaya,  "  it  is  a  registered 
bond." 

"  That  does  not  matter  ;"  said  Kamada ;  "  there 
will  be  a  copy  of  this  in  the  office  of  the  public 
notary,  which  would  prove  something  in  a  case  of 
necessity ;  but  as  we  have  the  original  in  our 
possession,  Kvvanichi  Hazama  may  do  all  he  can, 
but  in  vain.  He  has  no  evidence,  so  he  can't  help 
himself.  But  it  would  be  too  bad  to  treat  him 
thus  ;  I  will  soften  the  blow  a  little.  You  need 
not  bother  about  it.  The  Minister  Resident 
Kamada,  will,  with  his  usual  diplomatic  skill, 
negotiate  with  the  enemy ;  and  will  establish  the 
House  of  Yusa  as  firm  as  *Tai  Shan." 

Kamada  waved  the  bond  over  his  head  and 
called  out,  "  Banzai  for  Yusa  san." 

"  Mrs.  Yusa  you  lead  the  cheers." 

The  scrupulous  Yusa,  still,  felt  uneasy  but  was 
gradually  encouraged  by  Kamada's  promise  to 
take  the  whole  responsibility  and  settle  matters 

*  A  mountain  in  China,  used  metaphorically  to  mean  solid  and 
firm. 
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himself.  Now  that  the  weight  was  lifted  from  his 
shoulders  he  breathed  once  more,  and  the  whole 
party  congratulated  each  other  on  the  happy  ter- 
mination and  triumph ;  they  began  to  eat  and 
drink  and  kept  it  up  till  a  late  hour. 
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BEING  left  alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  with 
no  ties  of  kindred,  and  without  meeting  affec- 
tion, Kwanichi  was  like  a  lonely  stone  in  a  wilderness 
not  even  haunted  by  beast  or  bird.  The  happiness 
he  experienced,  whilst  living  at  the  Shigisawa's, 
from  the  tender  love  of  Miya,  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  seeking  no  other  pleasures.  His  love  for  Miya 
was  not  like  the  usual  love  of  a  youth  for  a  maiden  ; 
Miya  was  to  him  what  the  manifold  ties  of  a  family 
are  to  others,  she  represented  the  love  of  parents, 
sisters  and  brothers  ;  she  was  indeed  all  in  all  to 
the  poor  Kwanichi ;  not  merely  love's  young 
dream,  but  the  substance  of  what  the  love  of  a 
united  family  would  be.  He  had  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  the  lonely  stone  in  the  wilderness 
had  gradually  become  warm  under  her  genial  in- 
fluence. We  can  imagine  then,  under  these  con- 
ditions, what  his  feelings  were,  when  he  was 
robbed  of  his  only  treasure,  when  the  girl  to  whom 
he  had  poured  forth  his  whole  heart,  whom  he 
had  trusted  as  himself,  to  whom  he  had  been  faith- 
ful even  in  every  thought,  was  untrue  to  him, 
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deserting  him  and  marrying  another,  leaving  him 
stripped  of  everything  and  hopeless  for  the  future. 

He  had  now,  not  only  the  old  loneliness  of 
having  not  a  tie  in  the  world,  but  his  heart  was 
full  of  resentment  and  disappointment.  The  lone- 
ly stone  was  now  covered  with  frost,  the  biting 
wind  flew  over  it,  the  bitterness  of  his  life  had 
entered  into  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  Since 
Miya  had  been  taken  from  him  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  live  for. 

Why  did  he  not  give  up  his  resentment  and 
forget  his  disappointment  ?  He  could  not,  his  heart 
had  been  too  deeply  wounded.  The  pain  which 
he  suffered  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  measures 
of  his  cruel  trade,  seemed  to  deaden  the  pain  he 
endured  from  the  loss  of  his  love.  One  irritant 
counteracting  another.  So  he  gradually  learnt  to 
do  things  so  contrary  to  his  character  ;  as  he  was 
often  deceived  he  learnt  to  deceive  again,  as  no 
one  had  pity  on  him,  so  he  would  have  no  pity  on 
others.  But  often  he  hated  himself  and  his  life, 
and  death  would  have  been  welcome  ;  but  then 
death  was  such  an  easy  thing,  "he  could  do  that  at 
any  time.  He  thought  in  time  he  would  grow  as 
hard  as  polished  steel,  and  that  then  his  feelings  of 
rage  and  disappointment  would  also  disappear. 
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So  Kwanichi  had  a  double  object  in  pursuing 
his  nefarious  trade,  partly  to  forget  his  troubles, 
and  partly  so  to  steel  his  mind  that  in  the  future 
no  pain  could  touch  him. 

He  often  thought  of  Miya,  but  it  was  of  the 
Miya  of  long  ago,  not  Tomiyama's  wife ;  for  he  felt 
the  former  Miya  could  never  be  restored  to  him. 
Even  if  she  came  to  him  repentant,  he  would  not 
take  her  back.  But  that  last  scene  on  the  beach 
at  Atami,  and  that  other  lately  in  Viscount  Tazu- 
mi's  garden,  were  continually  before  his  eyes,  and 
to  forget  them  he  would  rush  into  business  and: 
deal  with  the  debtors  so  unmercifully,  that  after- 
wards even  he  felt  qualms  of  conscience.  This 
miserable  state  of  feeling  naturally  re -acted  on  his 
bodily  health  :  he  grew  thinner  and  weaker,  his 
hair,  once  glossy  black,  grew  prematurely  grey,  his 
eyes  dull,  deep  furrows  on  his  brow,  and  his 
thoughts  were  sometimes  so  confused  that  he 
could  not  collect  them. 

According  to  Buddhist  belief,  he  was  now  turn- 
ing into  a  demon,  he  was  already  in  the  World  of 
Avarice,  and  the  clouds  protecting  him  were  grow- 
ing thicker  ;  the  sun  was  being  hid  from  his  sight, 
he  would  not  know  his  dearest  friends  if  he  met 
them.  He  could  no  more  feel  affection,  he  could 
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not  see  the  joy  of  spring  or  taste  a  pleasure.  He 
could  not  enjoy  happiness  if  it  came  to  him  :  mercy 
did  not  exist  for  him,  no  noble  ambition  could  spur 
him  on ;  he  had  so  given  himself  up  to  his  blind 
passions  that  he  had  already,  before  death,  entered 
into  the  World  of  Demons. 

He  became  more  severe  and  cruel  in  dealing 
with  his  debtors,  so  that  even  the  other  usurers 
blamed  him  for  his  too  harsh  dealings.  Wanibuchi 
alone  praised  him,  he  declared  he  had  done  far 
more  unscrupulous  things  than  his  clerk,  and  would 
often  urge  him  on  to  greater  cruelties  by  reciting 
his  own  experiences.  It  was  indeed  true  that 
Wanibuchi  had  made  his  fortune  by  much  darker 
deeds  than  ever  Kwanichi  had  performed,  but  with 
this  difference. 

Wanibuchi  was  much  afraid  of  criticism :  he  was 
a  consummate  hypocrite,  generous  in  contribu- 
tions and  chanty  to  a  Buddhist  sect  of  which  he 
was  a  powerful  member.  He  prayed  often — for  his 
own  safety,  and  considered  that  the  prosperity  of 
his  house  and  his  own  personal  safety  were  entire- 
ly due  to  the  protection  of  the  deity  whom  he 
devoutly  served. 

Kwanichi,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  so  cruel  as 
his  master,  neither  did  he  pretend  to  practice  any 
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religion.  He  felt  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  Heaven, 
rather  he  was  angry  at  the  way  he  had  been  treat- 
ed by  Heaven,  for  he  had  walked  uprightly  and 
done  no  wrong,  and  Heaven  had  punished  him  for 
nothing.  The  only  thing  that  Kwanichi  dreaded 
were  his  own  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


IV^WANICHI  was  at  Mr.  Akagashi's  house  on 
*^  business ;  it  was  late,  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and  he  was  about  to  take  leave,  when  Mitsue, 
Akagashi's  wife,  asked  him  to  wait  a  moment. 
She  left  the  room,  and  he  waited  what  seemed  to 
him  a  long  time.  He  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
turned  to  examine  the  room.  It  was  the  custom- 
ary Japanese  room,  but  the  few  ornaments  on  the 
shelf  of  the  alcove  were  common  and  cheap,  an 
imitation  cloisonne  vase,  two  small  dolls  in  a .  glass 
case,  a  marble  ball  set  on  a  cushion,  and  some 
cheap  so-called  gold  lacquer.  An  iron  censer 
palpably  artificial  and  made  to  look  old,  a  Kake- 
mono (picture)  of  Fuji,  and  a  hideous  water  colour 
sketch  6  ft.  long  of  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow 
Sea. 

At  last  Mitsue  returned,  she  had  completely 
changed  her  dress  and  carried  a  gay  shawl  on  her 
arm.  She  apologised  for  keeping  him  waiting, 
and  said,  as  she  had  a  little  shopping*  to  do,  she 
would  accompany  him. 

*  Shops  are  kept  open  very  late  in  Japan. 
[2,2] 
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Although  secretly  annoyed,  Kwanichi  could  say 
nothing,  so  proposed  starting  immediately. 

The  streets  were  still  bright,  but  as  it  was  a 
little  chilly  there  were  not  many  people  about. 

'*  What  a  cold  night ! "  exclaimed  Mitsue, 
"  Hazama  san,  why  do  you  walk  so  far  away  from 
me  ?  I  can  hardly  hear  you  speak." 

So  saying,  she  walked  close  to  his  side,  and 
offered  to  carry  his  satchel.  He  refused  to  give  it 
up,  whereupon  she  begged  him  to  walk  more 
slowly,  as  she  was  out  of  breath. 

He  modified  his  pace,  and  Mitsue  began  urging 
him  to  come  and  see  her,  saying  she  would  not 
again  speak  of  her  love  to  him.  As  he  dicLnot 
respond  she  said  : 

"  May  I  write  to  you  ?  " 

"  What  about  ?  "  was  his  reply. 

"  Oh  !  just  to  inquire  after  your  health." 

"  How  absurd  !  there  is  no  reason  to  inquire 
after  it." 

"  Well !  I  can't  help  loving  you,  and  you  can't 
forbid  me." 

"  But  a  letter  might  be  seen  by  others,  so  please 
don't  write." 

"  Well !  I  must  speak  to  you  on  business,  it  is 
about  Wanibuchi  san,  I  must  have  your  advice." 
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They  came  to  a  corner  where  he  had  intended 
to  slip  out  of  her  company,  so  he  made  no  ans- 
wer to  her  last  remark.  He  merely  said  "  I  must 
leave  you  here,"  and  entered  the  narrow  dark 
street. 

But  Mitsue  did  not  intend  to  let  him  off  so  easi- 
ly ;  so  she  followed  him,  arguing  the  advantage  of 
the  other  road,  till  at  last  he  plainly  told  her  it  was 
getting  late,  and  she  had  better  do  her  shopping 
and  go  home. 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
an  exclamation  from  her. 

"  Ah  !   Hazama  san,  please  come  here." 

"What  is  the  matter  now?  "  said  he  roughly. 

"  I' have  put  my  foot  in  some  thick  mud  and  I 
can't  get  my  clog  out." 

He  turned  reluctantly  :  the  woman  stretched  out 
her  hand,  which  he  took  and  pulled  her  towards 
him  :  she  staggered,  and  would  not  leave  go  of  his 
hand.  He  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  but  she  held 
his  hand  more  tightly,  squeezed  it,  and  tried  to 
put  it  in  her  sleeve. 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,"  said  Kwanichi ;  but 
Mitsue  would  not  loose  him,  and  when  he  im- 
patiently tried  to  draw  his  hand  away,  she  only 
leaned  closer.  At  last  he  got  indignant  at  her 
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importunity,  and  shook  himself  free,  running  fast 
down  the  hill  they  were  approaching. 

The  night  was  cloudy  and  the  crescent  moon 
now  and  then  appearing  between  the  clouds  did 
not  give  much  light.  Kwanichi  was  now  walking 
near  the  outer  fence  of  the  grounds  of  the  Artillery 
School,  rather  a  lonely  part,  when  he  was  sudden- 
ly stopped  by  two  young  men  each  carrying  a 
heavy  stick.  They  were  neither  of  them  as  tall  as 
Kwanichi,  but  strongly,  built  and  vigorous  looking. 

"  What  do  ypu  want  ?  "  said  he,  "  My  name  is 
Kwanichi  Hazama.  If  you  have  anything  against 
me,  say  so  openly.  If  you  are  robbers,  take  what 
I  have  and  let  me  go/' 

There  was  no  reply,  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
his  kimono  tucked  up  and  a  black  felt  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  struck  Kwanichi  on  the  face 
with  his  stick.  As  Kwanichi  had  nothing  with 
which  to  defend  himself,  he  tried  to  escape,  but 
the  other  fellow  who  was  dressed  as  a  coolie  pur- 
sued him  and  gave  him  a  sounding  whack  across 
the  shoulders  with  his  weapon.  .  Kwanichi  tried  to 
make  a  stand  but  stumbled  over  some  railings,  and 
his  assailant,  pursuing  him  too  closely,  stumbled 
also,  and  fell  about  two  yards  beyond  Kwanichi. 
The  first  man  now  attacked  him  again,  just  as  he 
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was  rising,  and  a  heavy  blow  on  his  back  made 
him  sink  back  again.  Then  Kwanichi  seized,  his 
clog  and  threw  it  in  the  man's  face,  using  the 
opportunity  to  jump  up;  but  hardly  had  he  done 
so  before  the  second  man  was  after  him,  aiming  a 
blow  at  his  head.  It  just  missed,  however,  and  fell 
violently  on  the  hand  which  held  the  satchel. 
The  first  man  who  had  been  hit  by  the  clog,  now 
re-appeared  and  Kwanichi  finding  his  situation 
critical,  snatched  a  knife  from  his  satchel  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  them  at  bay.  He  was  soon 
overpowered  by  the  two  men,  who  showered  blows 
thick  and  fast  on  him,  as  he  lay  almost  unconscious 
there. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  said  the  one  dressed  as 
a  coolie  "  Shall  we  give  up  now  ?  " 

"  The  fellow  threw  a  clog  at  my  nose,""  replied 
the  other. 

Kwanichi  held  his  knife  ready  in  his  right  hand, 
but  thought  it  wiser  to  feign  unconsciousness  :  so 
he  merely  groaned  feebly. 

After  some  deliberation,  the  two  men  left  him, 
entering  a  cross  street. 

Kwanichi  raised  his  head  with  difficulty,  felt 
pains  all  over  his  body,  and  finally  fell  back  un- 
conscious. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


nr^WO  days  later  the  papers  reported  the  attack 
*  made  upon  the  usurer  at  Sakamachi.  Some 
of  them  incorrectly  mentioned  Wanibuchi  as  the 
sufferer,  but  the  fact,  that  the  wounded  man  had 
been  taken  to  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  was 
given  correctly  in  all.  Most  readers  would  not 
give  the  notice  more  than  a  passing  glance,  dismiss- 
ing it  from  their  minds  as  lightly  as  they  would  an 
ordinary  bath-house  quarrel ;  others  who  had  had 
dealings  with  usurers,  perhaps  with  Wanibuchi 
himself,  would  assume  that  the  assailants  were 
some  hard-pressed  debtors,  and  would  regret  that 
the  usurer  or  his  assistant,  as  the  case  might  be, 
had  not  been  crippled  for  life  or  even  killed  outright. 
Wanibuchi  went  to  the  Hospital  early  the  follow- 
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ing  morning,  both  he  and  his  wife  being  full  of 
anxiety  over  the  patient's  critical  condition.  The 
usurer  had  come  to  regard  Kwanichi  as  a  son,  as 
well  as  his  right  hand  in  business,  but  it  was  not 
wholly  the  affection  he  felt  for  the  young  man, 
which  prompted  him  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which  might  ensure  his  complete  recovery,  or  be 
conducive  to  his  comfort  while  at  the  Hospital. 
The  attack  he  felt  was  an  attack  upon  himself,  and 
feelings  of  fury  and  indignation  were  stirred  within 
him.  He  cursed  the  cowardly  assailants,  declar- 
ing he  would  show  them  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
daunted  by  such  measures  ;  urging  the  doctors  to 
try  every  means  in  their  power  to  fully  restore 
Kwanichi,  that  he  might  show  his  enemies  how 
unavailing  were  their  efforts  to  overcome  or 
intimidate  him  in  the  way  they  had  tried. 

Mrs.  Wanibuchi  also  was  filled  with  conflicting 
emotions.  In  her  distress  at  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  Kwanichi  was  mingled  the  fear  that 
at  any  time  a  similar  accident  might  befall  her 
husband.  That  Kwanichi  had  even  this  time 
suffered  in  her  husband's  stead,  she  had  no  doubt, 
and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  crept  into  her  heart.  This 
was  followed  by  a  sudden  shame  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  revelation  she  had  made  to  Kwanichi 
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but  a  few  days  ago  —  and  her  conscience,  which  she 
had  smothered  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to,  now  awoke, 
and  began  to  attack  her  at  all  points,  upbraiding  her 
for  her  disloyalty,  her  suspicion,  her  jealousy  and 
desire  to  spy  upon  her  husband,  until'  the  clamor 
of  the  voice  within  became  well  nigh  unbearable. 

The  old  cat  which  had  been  petted  for  so  many 
years,  and  had  grown  so  fat  that  it  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  small  dog,  was  lying  comfortably 
stretched  out  on  the  cat's  board,  (a  strip  of  wood 
in  the  brazier)  snoring  evenly,  with  forepaws  burled 
in  the  warm  ashes  —  the  very  antithesis  to  poor 
Mrs.  Wanibuchi's  state  of  mind.  She,  poor  woman, 
crouching  before  the  brazier,  felt  almost  dizzy,  as 
she  revolved  the  events  and  emotions  of  the  last  few 
days  in  her  mind. 

Suddenly  the  door  bell  rang,  startling  her  in  her 
cogitations,  and  be-fore  she  could  more  than  wonder 
why  her  husband  had  returned  so  soon,  the  sliding 
door  was  pushed  aside  and  a  man's  figure  stood  in 
the  opening. 

He  was  perhaps  27  years  of  age,  pale  and  thin- 
faced,  his  thick,  disorderly  hair  almost  hidden  by 
the  high  collar  of  his  dark  blue  cloak.  A  stately 
moustache  lent  dignity  to  his  face.  He  held  a  soft 
felt  hat  in  his  hand.  As  he  entered  he  put  a  pair 
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of  tortoiseshell  framed  pince-nez  on  his  high- 
bridged  nose',  and  gazed  around  the  room  with  a 
repugnance  that  was  distressing  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Wanibuchi  looked  up  with  a  surprise, 
which  at  once  melfed  into  joy. 

"  Tadamichi !  you  are  welcome."  she  cried. 
The  young  man  wore  a  shabby  black  cut-away 
coat,  a  pair  of  loose  striped  trousers,  collar  and  cuffs 
of  celluloid,  not  over-clean,  and  a  necktie  of  grey 
figured  satin.  Flinging  his  blue  cloak  on  the  floor 
and  too  eager  to  give  even  the  customary  greeting, 
he  at  once  began  : 

"  What  is  this  I  read  of  an  accident  ?  How  is 
father  ?  I  have  hurried  up  here  as  quickly  as  I 
could —How  is  he?  " 

His  mother  who  was  smiling  happily  as  she 
hung  up  his  cloak,  replied  : 

"  You  read  it  in  the  paper  ?  Fancy  that !  Noth- 
ing is  the  matter  with  your  father !  " 

"  Nothing  ?  '  Seriously  wounded  and  sent  to  the 
Hospital ! '  Who  was  it  then  ". 

"  It  was  Hazama  !  What  could  have  made  you 
suppose  it  was  father  ?  " 

"  The  newspaper  said  so." 

"  Then  the  newspaper  was  wrong.  Father  has 
gone  to  visit  the  patient  at  the  Hospital — he  will  be 
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back  before  long."  Anxiously,  "  You  will  stay 
will  you  not?" 

Tadamichi,  in  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, 
could  not  even  express  the  joy  he  ought  to  feel  at 
his  father's  safety  and  only  murmured  dully  : 

"So  it  was  Hazama  —  the  paper  said  it  was 
serious  —  poor  Hazama  !" 

11  It  is  exactly  as  the  paper  says,"  replied  his 
mother,  "  but  the  doctors  say  he  will  not  be  a 
cripple.  It  may  take  three  months  to  cure  him 
completely,  poor  fellow  !  Your  father  is  very- 
anxious  about  him  ;  he  has  got  him  a  first-class  room 
in  the  Hospital,  and  he  is  having  the  very  best  treat- 
ment, so  we  need  not  worry.  They  say  the  bone 
of  his  left  shoulder  is  bruised  and  his  arm  dislocated. 
and  he  is  covered  with  bruises  and  scratches. 
At  first  the  doctors  feared  brain  disease  resulting 
from  the  injuries  to  his  head  ;  he  was  breathing- 
very  feebly  when  he  was  carried  here.  —  I  thought 
it  was  all  over  with  him,  —  but  men  don't  die  so 
easily." 

"  A  terrible  accident  !  he  ought  to  be  well  cared 
for.  What  did  father  say  about  it  ?  " 

"About  what?" 

"  About  Hazama  being  attacked  ?  " 

"  He  was  very  angry.     He  thinks  the  attack 
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was  in  revenge  for  some  loan  affair.  Hazama  is 
such  a  quiet  fellow,  he  would  not  quarrel  with 
anyone,  so  it  must  be  as  your  father  supposes. 
We  are  therefore  all  the  more  sorry  for  him." 

"  Because  he  is  young,"  began  Tadamichi  in  a. 
low  voice,  "  Hazama  will  recover,  but  if  it  were 

father you  could  not  expect  him   to   live, 

dear  Mother." 

"  What  a  cruel  thing  to  say  !  "  interrupted  his 
Mother ;  but  a  glance  at  his  grief-stricken  face 
made  her  pause. 

"  Mother  dear  !  Does  not  father  seem  inclined 
to  give  up  this  business  yet  ?  " 

After  a  good  deal  of  painful  hesitation  his  mother 
muttered  :  "  Well — nothing  indicates  that — I'm 
not  sure — " 

"  Before  long  father,  too,  will  be  overtaken  by 
righteous  punishment." — His  voice  gained  in  in- 
tensity. "  The  hand  that  struck  down  Hazama 

was  but  the  human  agent  of  a  higher  Power .. 

I  must... I  will  speak  to  my  father  today"- 

"Do  not,   I  pray  you,  speak  to  your  father  in 

this  strain."  urged  his  Mother  in  an  anxious  tone. 

'  You  know  his  disposition— -he   will  not  listen   to 

advice  from  another.     Think  how  many  times  you 

have  been  over  this  ground  with  him  before,  and 
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was  he  not  always  vexed  ?  Has  he  ever  listened 
to  your  words  ?  Bear  with  this  thing  a  little 
longer... it  may  not  be  for  very  long." 

"  How  painful  it  is  for  me  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
a  parent,  you  must  try  to  realize  dear  mother  ;  I 
have  borne  with  this  thing — this  disgraceful 
business — but  I  can  bear  it  no  longer — I  must 
speak.  Through  many  a  night  have  I  lain  sleep- 
less, sorrowing  over  our  disgrace.  It  seems  to  me  I 
could  welcome  all  other  griefs,  if  this  sorrow  could 
be  taken  from  me. — I  would  I  were  a  beggar, 
begging  in  the  streets  with  my  parents,  an  honour- 
able calling  compared  to  our  present  condition." 

His  voice  failed,  and  hot  burning  tears  filled  his 
eyes. 
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was  a  long  silence  in  the  little  chamr 
ber,  broken  only  by  the  peaceful  snoring  of 
the  cat. 

The  mother  felt  herself  attacked  together  with 
her  husband,  and  was  searching  in  her  mind  for 
some  argument,  to  justify  the  trade  upon  which  he 
was  engaged.  But  nothing  occurrecf  to  her. 
She  knew  usury  was  a  shameful  thing,  abhorred 
by  all  right-minded  people ;  her  wifely  duty 
forbade  her  to  remonstrate  with  her  husband, 
her  better  feelings  told  her  she  should  do  so. 
But  she  had  winked  at  the  thing  so  long; 
and  she  was  weak.  Still  anything  was  pre- 
ferable to  this  accusing  silence  and  so  she  began 
with  difficulty  : 

"  All  that  you  say  is  quite  reasonable  my  son, 
but  you  and  your  father  are  of  utterly  different  dis- 
positions. In  all  things  you  hold  opposite  views, 
so  that  what  appears  right  to  your  father  appears 
wrong  to  you,  and  what  you  say  and  do  is  not  ap- 
proved of  by  him.  My  position  between  you  two 
is  difficult.  We  have  made  quite  a  large  sum  of 
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money,  and  my  great  desire  is  to  give  up  this  trade, 
to  retire,  to  see  you  with  a  wife,  and  have  my  grand- 
children around  me.  Your  father  will  not  hear  of 
this  however, — indeed,  he  was  very  angry  when 
once  I  spoke  of  it, — and  so  I  have  to  be  very  guard- 
ed in  what  I  say.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  I  sympathize 
with  your  position,  and  yet  I  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
I  am  worried  by  it  all  and  can  be  of  no  use 

I  can  see  that  it  is  hard  on  you,  that  your  father 
will  not  take  your  advice —to  press  it  now  would 
only  make  bad  blood  between  you.  He  is 
naturally  very  irritated  over  this  attack  on  Hazama, 
and  you  will  certainly  do  no  good  by  speaking  now. 
1  beg  you  to  be  patient,  to  wait  a  while.  You 
are  his  son  and  he  cannot  really  be  indifferent  to 
your  anxiety  for  his  safety  and  reputation  :  in  the 
long  run  he  will,  I  think,  agree  with  you,  but 
also,  he  has  his  own  views  and  principles  and 
you  can't  expect  him  to  act  contrary  to  those,  to 
satisfy  you." 

Mrs.  Wanibuchi  felt  the  weakness  of  her  argu, 
merit,  but  it  was  the  best  she  was  capable  of,  and 
after  all  her  chief  desire  was  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  father  and  son.  Tadamichi  himself  was 
moved,  but  would  not  yield  his  point.  "  I  have 
exercised  self-restraint  so  long,  mother,  just  as  you 
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too  have  done.  To-day  please  let  me  speak.  This 
attack  on  Hazama  is  a  punishment  sent  from 
Heaven — a  warning, — father  will  not  escape  the 
same  fate.  I  must  speak,  this  may  be  my  last 
chance  ;  I  may  be  given  no  other  opportunity." 

His  manner  was  vehement  and  Mrs.  Wani- 
buchi  shuddered,  but  he  continued  : 

"  My  conduct  also  has  not  been  good ;  my 
father  may  have  something  to  say  to  me 
likewise.  I  know  it  is  wrong  and  unfilial  to 
have  left  my  father's  house  to  live  alone  elsewhere 
because  I  could  not  approve  of  the  trade  carried 
on  beneath  this  roof.  No  child  should  treat  his 
parents  so, — you  must  both  have  called  me 
undutiful " 

"  No,  we  have  not,  my  son,"  ,his  mother  hasten- 
ed to  assure  him,  "  but  we  have  felt  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  if  we  lived  together " 

"  That  is  what  I  feel  even  more  than  you  do. 
I  have  been  able  to  live  apart  and  support 
myself,  but  that  only  proves  how  much  I  owe 
you  for  your  parental  care,  in  giving  me  so  good 
an  education."-  It  is  painful  to  me  to  behave  as 
though  I  were  trampling  on  the  father,  who  has 
given  me  the  means  of  earning  my  own  living... 

I   do  not  wish   to  disobey  him,  to   live  apart 
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from  my  parents,  but  I  hate  the  mean  trade  of 
money  lender.  To  enrich  oneself  by  distressing 
other  people  !  An  abominable  trade  !" 

Fie  was  trembling  with  emotion  and  his  mother 
grew  more  and  more  uneasy  and  uncomfortable. 

"  I  am  ashamed"  he  continued  :  "  to  speak  in 
this  bragging  way,  when  I  can  not  support  you  in 
comfort  by'  my  own  efforts,  but  I  am  sure  I  can 
earn  enough  to  feed  you,  to  give  you  a  lodging 
even  if  it  were  only  a  shabby  cottage.  How 
happy  if  we  three  could  live  together  !  respected 
once  more,  hated  by  none,  doing  no  wrong — but 
quietly  and  in  peace !  Money  is  not  everything 
in  this  world !  And  money  that  is  made  by 
inhuman  means — how  can  one  live  happily  on  that  ? 
"  Ill-gotten  gains  stay  with  no  man,"  says  the 
proverb.  A  fortune  that  is  come  by  dishonourably 
will  prove  the  ruin  of  the  whole  generation.  It 
is  terrible  to  see  how  surely  the  law  of  Causation 
fulfills  itself.  Give  up  this  trade,  I  can  clearly  see 
the  fatal  end  of  it!" 

Before  Tadamichi's  mental  eye  passed  a  vision 
of  this  fatal  end.  He  saw  his  father  mercilessly 
murdered  ;  upon  his  deathface  the  impress  of  his 
shameful  trade.  Soiled  and  smeared  with  mud 
he  would  be  laid  upon  the  first  dirty,  tattered 


mat,  and  carried  home  followed  by  sneers  and 
gibes. — There  would  be  no  pity,  no  regret. 

Overcome  by  this  desolate  picture,  a  sob  escaped 
his  tightly  clenched  teeth.  His  mother  had  just 
risen,  herself  deeply  distressed,  when  a  jinricksha 
rattled  up  to  the  door,  and  the  bell  rang. 

Thinking  it  was  her  husband  returned  at  this 
unsuitable  juncture,  she  shook  Tadamichi  by  the 
shoulder  and  whispered  : 

"  Tadamichi,  your  father  must  not  see  you 

weeping go  into  the  other  room  quickly,  till 

you  have  regained  your  self-possession and  say 

nothing  today " 

The  footsteps  sounded  nearer,  and  Mrs.  Wani- 
buchi,  with  loudly  beating  heart,  hurried  to  the 
door.  As  she  reached  it,  it  opened  and  Tadayuki 
Wanibuchi's  tall,  broad  figure  towered  above  his 
wife's  shoulder. 
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"  npADAMICHI !  You  !  Quite  a  stranger !  When 

*  did  you  come  ?"  '  exclaimed  his  father, 
smiling,  and  opening  to  their  fullest  extent  his 
little  black  eyes  which  shone  like  two  bright 
beads  beneath  his  broad  smooth  forehead.  His 
wife  was  nervously  helping  him  to  remove  his 
cloak  and  fearing  Tadamichi  might  reply  sharply, 
she  answered  in  his  stead  :  • 

"  He  came  a  little  while  ago.  You  are  back 
very  early.  How  is  Hazama  ?" 

"  Well,  it  is  less  serious  than  we  thought,  the 
worst  is  over.'*  Adjusting  his  silk  garment  he 
walked  cheerfully  to  the  brazier,  and  then  perceived 
his  son's  sombre  looks  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,",  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  look  strange  !  " 

Mrs.  WTanibuchi,  in  the  background,  felt  as 
though  her  husband  were  about  to  tread  upon 
the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  watched  her  son 
anxiously,  who  with  eyes  averted  and  folded 
hands,  made  answer  : 

"  I  read  in  this  morning's  paper  that  you  had 
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been  seriously  injured  and  came  at  once  to  inquire 
how  you  were." 

"  Now  I  wonder  what  that  paper  is — a  mistake 
for  Hazama. — Had  it  been  I,  you  may  be  sure 
I  should  not  have  yielded  so  easily.  There  were 
only  two  of  them, — I  am  a  match  for  five  any 
day." 

Mrs.  VVanibuchi  who  had  seated  herself  be- 
hind her  son,  pulled  his  coat  softly,  thus  warning 
him  not  to  reply.  In  consequence  he  hesitated, 
looked  confused,  arid  his  father  noticing  his 
look,  said  again  : 

<;  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?   You  look  ill  " 

"  Do  I  ?  It  is  because  I  am  so  worried  about 
you,  Father." 

"About  me?!" 

"  Yes  father.  I  have  begged  you  so  many 
times,  and  I  implore  you  once  more,  give  up  this 
money  lending  business  !" 

"  At  it  again  !"  exclaimed  his  father  irritably  : 
"  say  no  more  ;  when  it  is  time  to  do  so,  I  shall 
give  it  up." 

But  Tadamichi  would  not  be  silenced.  The 
anxiety  he  had  gone  through  on  reading  in  the 
newspaper  of  the  attack  upon  his  father,  had  nerv- 
ed him  to  make  one  more  desperate  appeal.  He 
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pointed  out  that  if  Hazama,  who  was  but  a  clerk 
in  the  usurer's  employ,  were  so  hated  as  to  be 
subjected  to  so  serious  an  assault,  what  must  be 
the  feelings  with  which  his  father  was  regarded, 
Some  day  he  would  be  called  to  account  just  as  Ha- 
zanti  had  been,  and  would  perhaps  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  unfair  dealing  with  his  life.  For  the 
sake  of  his  mother  and  himself  would  he  not  give 
up  this  hateful  calling  ? 

Not  that  he  was  urging  him  to  give  up  a  trade 
from  motives  of  fear, — one  should  be  willing  to 
lose  one's  life. for  a  just  cause, — but  this  cause  was 
shameful, — it  brought  dishonour  upon  the  family, 
and  hatred  and  loss  of  all" one  should  hold  dear. 

And  for  what  ?  For  money !  What  does  a 
man  need  money  for  ?  To  support  himself  and 
his  family, — food,  clothing,  even  a  little  comfort. — 
they  had  enough  for  that,  even  more.  The 
surplus  a  father  has,, he  leaves  to  his  children,  but 
his  father  had  no  child  who  would  touch  a  penny 
of  this  cursed  money, — this  useless  money  which 
made  enmity  between  father  and  son  and  was  the 
result  and  the  cause  of  the  despair  and  misery  of 
others.  For  the  honour  of  the  family,  and  to 
remove  the  sorrow  which  was  embittering  his 


whole  life,  would  not  his  father  give  up  this  hateful 
calling  ? 

He  bent  his  head  to  hide  the  tears  which  ran 
down  his  cheeks. 

Tadayuki  was  not  in  the  least  moved  by  this 
appeal :  He  even  smiled  a  little,  but  his  tone  ,was 
softer  as  he  replied  : 

"  Your  anxiety  for  my  safety  does  credit  to  your 
good  heart  my  son,  but  this  anxiety  is  unnecessary. 
Unlike  me,  you  are  of  a  nervous  disposition,  and— 
you  do  not  know  the  world.  You  are  a  scholar, 
and  as  such  you  are  no  judge  of  a  business  man's 
conduct.  You  speak  of  the  world's  hatred  of  men 
of  my  trade  ;  such  hatred  springs  mostly  from 
jealousy.  You  can  prove  this  from  the  fact  that 
a  poor  man,  with  little  ability  for  his  work,  is  always 
pitied ;  a  man  who  makes  money,  whatever  his 
trade  may  be,  is  ,  ill  spoken  of.  The  rich,  as  a 
class,  are  always  disliked,  that  is  a  wellknown 
fact.  As  a  scholar  you  have  ho  idea  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  scholars  should 
be  so ;  but  the  object  of  a  man  of  business  is  to 
make  money  !  Money  is  the  world's  desire  !  Must 
there  not  be  something  good  about  money,  since  all 
men  long  to  possess  it  ?  Bah !  you  do  not 
even  understand  me ! 
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"  Your  point  is,  that  money,  except  what  is 
needed  for  mere  existence,  is  useless  and  undesir- 
able— the  scholar's  point  of  view  ! 

"  If  men  were  content  to  earn  no  more  than  the 
little  necessary  for  food  and  drink,  the  whole  state 
would  be  ruined  !  There  would  be  no  industries, 
no  progress.  Men  would  retire  from  business 
young,  their  powers  unused  and  wasted.  Infinite 
desire  for  gain  is  the  very  life  of  a  nation. 

"  You  ask  me  what  is  my  object  in  making 
money  ?  I  confess  I  have  no  object.  The  more 
money  there  is,  the  more  pleasure  it  gives  its 
owner, — in  fact  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  in 
making  money. 

"  You  find  study  pleasant — /  find  it  pleasant  to 
make  money.  I  might  ask  you  to  give  up  your 
studies; "you  know  as  much  as  the  average 
scholar  !  what  would  you  say  to  that,  eh  ? 

"  You  have  spoken  of  my  trade  as  unjust  and 
abominable.  Can  you  tell  me  any  money- 
making  trade  which  can  be  carried  on  without 
the  one  side  taking  some  advantage  of  the  other  ? 
We  lend  money  at  high  interest,  but  we  have  no 
security,  that  is  why  the  interest  is  high.  Our 
debtors  know  this,  and  we  do  not  pretend  that  the 
interest  is  low.  Where  is  the  injustice  ?  Why  is  it 
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abominable  ?  Those  who  think  the  interest  unfair 
had  better  not  borrow  at  all.  If  you  call  money 
lending  unjust  you  must  blame  the  whole  state  of 
society  which  has  produced  this  calling.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  society  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  a  loan  of  money. 

"  This  necessity  is  our  advantage — if  it  were  not 
so,  we  could  not  lend,  however  much  we  wanted  to 
do  so.  This  is  the  soul  of  our  and  of  every  other 
trade.  It  is  a  mutual  agreement,  and  if  you  call  it 
unfair,  you  must  call  trade  unfair !" 
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(Continued) 

I—I  K  paused.  His  wife  had  been  watching 
Tadamichi's  face  the  while,  and  felt  sure  he 
must  be  as  convinced  by  his  father's  excellent 
reasoning  as  she  herself  was.  The  danger  of  a 
quarrel  was,  she  hoped,  averted.  Tadamichi  shook 
his  head  solemnly. 

"  There  are  certain  laws"  he  said  :  "  which  must 
be  kept  by  all  men,  be  they  merchants  or  scholars. 
I  am  not  arguing  against  money-making,  but 
against  making  it  by  unjust  means,  such  as  taking 
advantage  of  a  man's  necessity  to  make  him  pay 
abnormally  high  interest  for  the  money  he  must 
borrow.  You  call  this  the  soul  of  trade  ? 

*'  Consider  Hazama's  case.  The  assailants 
were  two  to  one,  —  they  attacked  him  when  he 
was  off  his  guard.  What  do  you  think  of  such 
conduct?  Was  it  fair  or  manly?  Do  you  not 
regard  them  as  mean  cowardly  fellows  ?" 

He  spoke  emphatically  and  waited  for  his  father 
to  reply. 
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"  You  agree  with  me"  he  continued  "  in  calling 
them  mean,  cowardly  and  worthless.  Still  it  was 
their  business  to  avenge  a  wrong  and  they  carried 
out  their  business  successfully.  They  too,  used 
the  best  means  they  had,  and  they  must  have  been 
quite  satisfied  with  the  result.  That  you  feel 
outraged,  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  especially  as  you 
are  probably  the  only  person  who  feels  it  an 
injustice.  I  can  see  no  difference  between  your 
trade  and  their  conduct — if  you  condemn  their 
action,  you  must  expect  the  world  to  regard  yours 
in  the  same  light." 

His  mother  was  disturbed.  Just  as  her  hus- 
band's words  had  convinced  her  that  he  was  in 
the  right,  so-  she  was  now  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
her  son's  way  of  thinking.  Who  could  withstand 
such  excellent  reasoning  ?  What  could  Wanibuchi 
say  in  reply  to  this  ?  She  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
But  though  he  was  quite  calm,  and  smiled  as 
though  he  were  proud  of  his  son's  sound  logic,  yet 
his  wife  was  well  aware  that  he  smiled  on  occasions 
when  others  did  not  do  so,  that  curious,  enigmatic 
smile.  She  wondered  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

Tadamichi's  pale  face  had  assumed  an  almost 
livid  hue,  he  moved  his  fingers  restlessly  and 
his  voice  became  keen  and  small  : 
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"  My  point  is  too  clear  to  need  further  explana- 
tion, I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  so  often. 
I  am  troubled  about  you,  I  live  in  daily  dread  for 
your  safety,  my  life  is  being  poisoned,  even  study 
is  distasteful,  and  I  long  to  bury  myself  from  sight 
in  some  mountain  fastness.  You  say  your  trade 
is  "  not  unjust",  yet  those  engaged  upon  it  are 
known  as  "jailors  of  Hell," — and  I,  your  son,  must 
hear  you  called  by  such  a  name  and  know  it  to 
be  deserved.  Those  with  whom  you  should  as- 
sociate, will  have  none  of  you, — they  are  ashamed 
to  know  you, — your  associates  can  only  be  the 
people  you  yourself  despise.  What  an  intolerable 
position !  To  be  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
world  is  no  disgrace,  it  may  even  be  an  honorable 
thing,  except  where  the  disgrace  and  dishonour  is 
of  our  own  making,  the  result  of  actions  mean  and 
unjust." 

Wanibuchi  had  maintained  his  composure 
through  all  his  son's  excited  speech  ;  he  whistled 
softly  through  his  teeth,  but  as  he  saw  Tadamichi 
preparing  to  speak  again,  he  interrupted  him  hastily 
with  : 

"  I  understand,  I  understand." 

"  Then  you  will  take  my  advice  ?  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?" 
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"  I  mean  I  quite  understand  your  point  of  view — • 
but  you  are  you — and  I  am  I !" 

Tadamichi,  now  pale  as  death,  clenched  his  fists 
with  suppressed  emotion,  as  his  father  continued  : 

"  You  are  young,  very  young.  You  have  done 
nothing  but  read  and  study.  This  will  not  do. 
It  is  time  you  learned  to  see  the  world  as  it  is. 
I  sympathize  with  your  anxiety  on  my  behalf, — but 
I  cannot  change  my  principles  to  please  you." 

Rising,  he  added  gently  : 

"  This  attack  on  Hazama  has  upset  you  a  good 
deal.  I  must  go  out  now,  stay  here  as  long  as 
you  like  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 

His  wife  followed  him  to  the  outer  door  and 
asked,  in  a  whisper,  where  he  was  going. 

He  told  her,  he  thought  it  better  to  go  out  until 
Tadamichi  should  have  left,  as  further  discussion 
was  useless.  "  Send  him  away  with  a  few  kind 
words"  he  added. 

O,  Mine  who  did  not  at  all  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
being  left  alone  with  Tadamichi,  for  she  feared  he 
would  begin  to  reproach  her  bitterly,  rubbed  her 
knees  one  against  the  other,  as  women  do  from 
nervousness,  and  begged  her  husband  to  stay  at 
home  ;— but  he  had  already  slipped  on  his  wooden 
footgear  and  was  closing  the  outer  gate. 
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She  therefore  returned  to  the  little  sitting-room, 
feeling  as  though  she  were  about  to  tread  on  the 
tiger's  tail,  and  found  her  son  sitting  with  folded 
arms,  immovable  as  a  statue. 

"  It  is  time  for  lunch"  she  said  hesitatingly. 
"  What  would  you  like  ?"  and  as  he  did  not  even 
seem  to  hear  her,  she  cried  pleadingly  :  "  Tada- 
michi !" 

.  He  then  lifted  his  miserable,  griefstricken  face, 
and  in  a  voice  that  was  half  a  sob,  gasped : 
"  Mother!" 

The  tone  went  to  her  heart,  aiid  she  yearned 
towards  him,  as  she  had  done  when,  as  a  child,  he 
lay  white  and  ill  upon  his  bed,  and  she  watched 
through  the  dark  night  beside  him.  All  the 
mother  in  her  was  awakened  by  that  stricken  cry, 
and  as  he  rose  suddenly,  she  felt  she  could  not 
let  him  go,  and  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his 
sleeve,  crying  to  him  to  stay.  He  pulled  himself 
free  with  unconscious  brusqueness  and,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  tears,  muttered  :  <(  Food  would 

choke  me I  can't  eat — ...please  let  me  go..." 

and,  so  passed  out  of  the  house. 
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LET  us  leave  our  hero  Kwanichi  Hazama  to 
recover  from  his  wounds  at  the  Hospital, 
and  see  how  Miya  has  fared,  since  she  parted  with 
him  in  the  moonlight  at  Atami,  on  that  i7th  of 
January,  that  she  was  to  remember  all  her  days. . 

Kwanichi's  disappearance  had  been  a  great 
shock  to  the  whole  family,  and  yet  it  had  been 
something  of  a  relief  too,  coming  like  the  solution 
of  a  difficult  problem. 

Miya  grieved  deeply.  She  had  renounced  her 
lover  for  the  sake  of  gold,  but  she  could  not  give 
up  her  love  for  him.  She  spent  the  days  before 
hci  marriage  watching  and  waiting  for  his  return, 
convinced  that  he  would  come  back  to  her,  wond- 
ering where  he  had  gone,  and  fearful  lest,  in  his 
penniless  condition,  he  should  be  in  want  and 
misery.  Slowly  and  tediously  each  day  dragged 
to  its  close,  and  her  wedding  day  approached,  fast 
and  inexorable  as  the  inflowing  tide. 

In  her  distress  she  consulted  a  fortune-teller. 
Till  that  time    she   had   despised  the   profession 
and   had  laughed    at  those    of  her  friends  who 
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believed  in  it.  Now,  in  her  anguish  of  mind  she 
felt  there  might  be  something  in  it.  At  any  rate 
she  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  give  her 
hope,  or  to  assuage  the  pain  that  was  gnawing  at 
her  heart. 

The  fortune-teller  told  her  that,  for  the  present, 
all  communication  between  her  and  her  lover 

would  cease later  on,  she  would  meet  him 

again.  Strange  to  say  this  prophecy  only  con- 
vinced her  that  Kwanichi  would  write  to  her, 
a  long  letter,  pouring  out  to  her  all  the  resentment 
he  felt  at  her  treatment,  and  pleading  to  be  taken 
back. — But  the  fortune-teller's  words  proved  true, 
Miya  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  her  lover  again. 

As  each  new  day  brought  disappointment,  the 
girl  realized  more  and  more  how  she  loved  h!  n. 
In  the  evenings  she  would  steal  away  to  his  room, 
lean  upon  his  desk,  the  hot  tears  falling  upon  her 
sleeves.  She  would  open  his  cupboards,  take  out 
his  clothes,  and  press  her  face  among  their  folds, 
trying  to  conjure  up  his  presence  and  believe  he 
was  once  more  beside  her.  In  vain. 

Then,  if  he  should  write,  she  thought,  a  long 
tender  letter,  she  would  leave  her  parents  and  join 

him if  she  but  knew  where  to  find  him  she 

would  go  to  him nothing  should  hold  her 
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And  in  the  midst  of  this,  there  arrived  one  day 
from  Tomiyama  the  presents  for  the  betrothal,  and 
she  sent  hers  in  return,  and  set  about  making  prepara- 
tions, for  her  marriage.  So  confused  was  her  mind 
at  the  time,  and  so  full  of  day  dreams,  that  she 
pictured  Kwanichi  in  the  place  that  Tomiyama  was 
to  occupy,  and  derived  therefrom  some  happiness 
for  a  while.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not 
continue.  The  hour  came  when  she  demanded  of 
herself  what  course  she  was  to  pursue, — and  nights 
of  agony  followed.  She  loved  one  with  all  her 
heart,  but  she  could  not  reach  him.  This  engage- 
ment was  hateful  to  her,  but  beyond  it  glittered 
gold.  Thus,  within  her  raged  the  battle  of  two  great 
desires, — love's  desire, — and  desire  for  gold,  and  so 
she  drifted,  swayed  hither  and  thither,  until  the  3rd 
of  March  stood  at  her  door  and  it  was  too  late  to 
draw  back. 

She  went  through  the  ceremony,  which  ought 
to  be  the  most  joyful  moment  of  a  woman's  life, 
like  one  dead.  The  solemn  day  dragged  on,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  customary  exchange  of  "  bed- 
cups,  "  which  takes  place  in  the  bed  chamber 
itself,  that  it  occurred  to  Miya  that  Tomiyama 
Tadatsugu  was  her  husband,  that  this  was  reality, 
and  that  Kwanichi  was  lost  to  her  forever.  These 
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thoughts  roused  her  from  the  half  dazed  condition 
she  had  been  in  all  day,  and  awakened  feelings 
of  great  bitterness. 

She  felt  helpless — as  the  bird  within  the  net,  and 
said  to  herself : 

"  From  the  beginning  my  heart  was  given  to 
Kwanichi ;  that  I  should  give  myself  to  Tadatsugu 
was  the  fate  ordained  for  me  by  the  God  of 
Marriage.  Therefore  I  will  not  forget  Kwanichi 
even  though  Tadatsugu  is  my  husBand." 

In  her  heart,  she  knew  this  thought  to  be  im- 
moral, but  believed  she  could  in  no  wise  free 
herself  from  this  immorality,  as  it  was  a  part  of  her 
pre-ordained  fate,  and  a  punishment  from  Buddha 
for  sins  committed  in  a  former  life. 

Thus  Miya  became  Tadatstigu's  wife. 
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TADAMICHI  loved  his  wife  with  his  whole  heart 
and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  make  her  happy. 
To  others  her  lot  seemed  an  enviable  one  indeed. 
But  Miya  was  most  miserable.  As  her  hopes  of 
seeing  Hazama  grew  fainter,  her  aversion  to  her 
husband  increased  ;  she  shuddered  at  his  love  for 
her.  He  was  never  weary  of  contemplating  her 
beauty,  her  mere  presence  filled  him  with  joy. 
His  pride  and  love  of  her  were  so  thinly  veiled  as 
to  make  the  world  remark  unkindly  upon  the 
fact.  He  was  unaware  that  she  was  as  cold  and 
empty  as  a  lifeless  vessel  in  his  bosom. 

When  a  son  was  born  to  them  the  following 
Spring,  his  joy  and  pride  knew  no  bounds.  Miya 
hated  herself  for  giving  him  a  child,  and  worried 
herself  into  a  serious  illness,  from  which  she  did 
not  recover  for  months.  By  then  her  little  son, 
who  was  weakly,  had  died  of  pneumonia. 

Miya's  beauty  had  increased,  but  she  had  a 
transparent,  delicate  look,  which  made  her  hus- 
band caress  and  watch  c^/er  her  more  than  ever, 
and  again  neighbours  and  acquaintances  shook  their 
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heads,  at  the  absurdity  of  so  much  devotion  from  a 
man  to  his  wife.  The  cause  of  her  heavy  spirits 
he  did  not  inquire,  taking-  them  to  be  a  part  of 
her  natural  character. 

Miya  had  made  no  attempt  to^  overcome  her 
love  for  Kwanichi.  She  never  ceased  to  ;grieve 
over  what  she  now  called  her  cj'ime,  in  giving  up 
her  lover  to  marry  another.  She  asked  herself 
why  had  she  married  ?  Could  it  really  be  for  that 
gold,  which  had  brought  her  nothing  but  unhap- 
piness  ?  The  life  of  plenty,  the  luxurious  home, 
which  had  been  her  desire,  had  proved  as  worth- 
less to  her  as  a  lump  of  earth.  Was  she  not  like 
a  bird  shut  in  its  gilded  cage,  looking  up  at  a  sky 
for  ever  beyond  its  reach  ? 

Like  a  jewel  she  was  enshrined  in  her  home, — 
she  was  of  no  use, — had  been  no  real  wife  to  her 
husband.  Like  a  machine  she  had  done  what  was 
expected  of  her, — even  to  the  bearing  of  a  child, 
which  she  had  hated,  and  which  she  believed  had 
died  on  account  of  her  hatred.  After  the  death  of 
the  child,  she  swore  she  would  not  bear  another, 
and  for  years  kept  her  oath. 

Thus  four  years  had  passed,  during  which  time 
she  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  Kwanichi ;  when 
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he   suddenly  stood  before   her   in  the  garden  of 
Viscount  Tazumi. 

What  were  her  feelings  when  she  beheld  that 
figure,  which  never  left  her  even  in  her  dreams  ? 
Like  a  hungry  man  eating  greedily  after  long 
abstinence,  she* tried  to  satisfy  herself  in  that  short 
glimpse  of  him.  But  her  passion  being  unsatis- 
fied, grew  the  more  intense,  till  she  at  last  resolvejd 
to  take  a  bold  step — just  one  step  further  along 
the  road  of  that  inward  sin  which,  she  had  declared 
to  herself,  was  not  to  be  overcome. 

Although  she  had  been  told  by  Shizuo  that 
Hazarna  was  living  with  a  certain  Wanibuchi,  at 
Gobancho,  she  was  fearful  of  sending  him  a  letter, 
lest,  in  some  way,  it  should  come  to  her  husband's 
ears.  She  could  not  walk  out  alone,  either.  How 
should  she  communicate  with  him  ?  Everything 
seemed  against  her,- — she  could  do  nothing  un- 
observed,—custom  and  etiquette  hedged  her  in  on 
every  side. 

Weary  of  doing  nothing  all  day,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  long,  long,  letter,  in  which  she 
would  tell  Hazama  everything, — her  love,  her  re- 
pentance, her  sorrow  and  this  separation  from  him 
which  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
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Not  that  she  had  any  intention  of  sending  him 
the  letter,  but  the  writing  of  it  would,  perhaps,  ease 
the  pain  she  felt  in  her  heart. 
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fT  was  the  r/th  of  January  four  years  after 
*  Miya's  painful  parting  with  Kwanichi  upon  the 
sands  at  Atami. 

The  day  was  alwaj^s  a  particularly  painful  one  to 
her.  She  had  been  writing  at  that  letter  which,  she 
hoped,  would  bring  her  a  little  comfort,  until  her  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears  and  she  was  obliged  to  put 
her  writing  materials  away.  She  went  to  the  window. 

The  sky  had  been  clear  all  the  morning,  but 
now  a  wind  sprang  up,  blowing  clouds  across  the 
blue.  At  the  sight  of.  the  clouds,  Kwanichi's 
words  sounded  loud  in  Miya's  ears  : 

"  This  night,  this  month  in  all  years  to  come, 
when  you  look  at  the  moon  overcast  with  clouds, 
remember  that  it  is  I  clouding  the  moon  with 
tears  of  anger  and  resentment." 

How  often  since  then  she  had  watched  the 
moon  and  wondered,  as  the  clouds  drifted  across 
her  face,  whether  Kwanichi  still  felt  the  same 
anger  towards  her.  Sometimes  when  the  sup- 
posed sign  of  his  tears  was  absent,  and  the  moon, 
.her  brightness  undimmed,  rose  higher  and  higher 
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in  the  heavens,  a  new  grief  would  befall  Miya.  If 
his  resentment  was  at  an  end  might  it  not  be 
because  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  her  ?  And  this 
thought  was  the  more  intolerable  of  the  two. 

It  grew  colder.  Miya  ordered  a  fire  to  be 
lighted  in  the  European  room,  and  when  the 
curtains  were  drawn,  she  threw  herself  into  an 
easy  chair,  covered  with  scarlet  damask,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  thought. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  was  sole  mistress 
of  the  house,  having  no  parents-in-law  to  submit 
to,  no  sisters  or  brothers-in-law  to  be  troubled  by, 
no  children  to  take  care  of.  The  household 
duties  were  performed  by  her  servants  ;  she  had 
nothing  to  do  all  day.  If  she  wanted  to  go  out 
there  was  her  special  jinricksha  waiting  for  her ; 
she  was  fed  on  dainties  ;  her  words  were  listened 
to  with  deference  and  affection  ;  all  she  did  was 
approved  of.  Such  a  kind  husband !  the  days 
should  be  golden  for  a  young  wife  !  Was  not  every- 
thing, that  a  girl  can  desire,  bestowed  lavishly 
upon  her  ? 

Alas  !  she  had  desired  it,  had  sacrificed  her  love 
for  it,  and  the  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain.  No 
luxury,  no  kindness,  no  pleasures  could  smother 
her  grief;  she  had  learned  that  happiness  is  only 
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to  be  found  at  the  side  of  the  one  beloved.  If 
once  more  the  choice  between  pleasures  of  the 
soul  and  pleasures  of  the  body  couldbz  offered,  she 

would  be  wise  and  know  which  to  choose 

It  was  too  late. 

She  sighed  deeply  and  glanced  round  the 
cheerful  room. 

"  What  delight  to  sit  here  with  the  man  one 
loves,"  she  mused — "  safe  and  warm,  protected 
from  the  outer  cold,  and  talking  openly  of  all  that 
lies  near  one's  heart." 

She  rose  and  drew  aside  a  curtain.  It  had 
begun  to  snow,  and  the  garden  was  already  covered 
with  a  thin  white  sheet.  Miya  strained  her  ears  to 
catch  a  sound  of  the  falling  snow — might  it  not 
bring  her  a  message  ? 

So  deep  was  she  in  thought,  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  opening  of  the  door,  nor  see  Tadatsugu 
come  iri,  so  she  started  violently  when  an  ice- 
cold  hand  touched  her  neck,  and  tried  to  turn 
her  head.  Standing  behind  her,  he  held  her  fast, 
but  his  favourite  perfume  betrayed  him,  and  with  a 
sigh  that  was  partly  relief,  she  said  : 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you  !  How  heavily  it  is  snowing. 
Have  you  had  a  hard  day  ?  " 

She  pushed  forward  the  easy  chair,  and  herself 
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put  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  being  the  more  glad 
to  render  her  husband  these  little  services,  because 
of  her  inward  infidelity  towards  him.  Her  con- 
science smote  her  for  her  thoughts  of  that  after- 
noon, and  she  made  an  effort  to  forget  them.  . 

Her  husband  stretched  out  in  the  easy  chair, 
thoroughly  warmed  by  this  time,  looked  out  at 
the  snow,  and  then  at  his  beautiful  wife,  and  felt 
happy  and  at  ease. 

"  Hurrah  !  for  this  beautiful  snow  I  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  have  some 
"  Yose-nabe  "l  on  a  cold  day.  like  this  ?  Do  order 
some  and  make  me  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
plenty  of  cognac."  Miya  was  about  to  go,  but 
he  cried  :  "  Don't  go — let  them  bring  the  things 
and  we'll  make  it  here." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  then  came  up  to  the  fire 
arid  put  Miya's  hand  in  his  arm.  She  did  not 
smile,  neither  did  she  resist.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Why  are  you  so  lovvspirited  ?  "  he 
askecl,  drawing  her  closer  to  himself  and  looking 
intently  into  her  face  : 

"  You  look  ill — have  you  taken  cold?  No? 
What  then  is  the  matter  ?  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
so  gloomy  on  my  return,  it  makes  me  think  you 

t  a  kind  of  Irish  Stew  eaten  out  of  the  dish  in  which  it  is  cooked. 
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haven't  much  affection  for  me.     Am  I  right  ?  " 

The  door  opened  and  the  maid  brought  in  the 
things  ordered.  Miya  tried  to  draw  herself  from 
her  husband's  embrace  ;  she  felt  it  was  unseemly 
in  the  presence  of  another,  and  was  disgusted  when 
he  would  not  let  her  go.  The  maid  put  the 
things  on  the  table  and  left  the  room  hastily. 

Tadatsugu  continued : 

"  It  seems  to;'me,  that  you  have  been  very  low- 
spirited  of  late.  It  is  not  good  for  you  to  stay  at 
home  so  much.  You  do  not  go  out  at  all  now- 
adays, and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  of  your 
depression.  I  met  Mrs.  Yoshida  the  other  day 
and  she  said  you  had  not  been  to  see  her  for 
weeks.  She  teased  me  saying  I  kept  you  shut  up 
like  some  valuable  jewel,  and  she  suggested 
I  should  take  you  to  the  theatre — or  show  you 
to  people,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  charity ! 
Mr.  Fukuzumi  has  been  elected — you  know,  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  me  he  got  into  Parliament.  A 
big  congratulatory  dinner  is  being  given,  and  in  a 
few  days  time,  a  dinner  "  of  thanks  "  to  those  who 
helped  him  during  the  elections.  To  the  second 
dinner-party  we  are  asked  to  bring  our  wives,  and 
so  you  must  go. 

"Mrs.  Tomiyama  "  is  talked  of  a  great  deal — 
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and  those  who  hive  never  seen  you,  know  of  you. 
I  am  proud  of  you,  my  dear,  and  I  like  you  to  be 
exclusive,  but  you  must  not  shut  yourself  up  too 
much,  else  your  health  will  suffer.  I  should  like 
to  take  you  out  with  me  again  every  Sunday,  as 
I  used  when  we  were  first  married.  It  was  after 
the  boy  was  born  that  you  gave  up  going  out  with 

me  regularly, and  of  late  you  have  given  it 

up  altogether The  coffee  is  ready  ?  It  is 

very  nice  and  hot !  Won't  you  have  some  ?  let 
me  give  you  half  a  cup  ?  no  ?  without  the  cognac, 
then — Has  the  Yose-nabe  come  ?  When  it  is 
ready,  they  will  tell  us  I  suppose — we  can't  eat  it 
in  this  room,  it  is  only  fit  to  be  eaten  beside  a 
brazier 

You  must  be  sure  to  accept  Mr.  Fukuzumi's 
invitation  and  dress  yourself  so  splendidly  as  to 
eclipse  every  one.  What  about  your  dress  ?  If  you 
want  a  new  one,  have  it  made  at  once,  and  let  it 
be  the  best  that  can  be  bought.  You  don't  seem 

to  care  for  dress  nowadays I  always  see  you 

in  this  sleepy-coloured  coat.  Why  don't  you  put 
on  that  double  coat- — it  suits  you  much  better. 

The  day  after  to-morrow  is  Sunday !  Let  us 
go  somewhere.  What  do  you  say  to  going  to 
Mitsui's  to  look  for  that  dress  ?  I  have  it.  Mrs. 
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Kashiwabara  wants  your  photograph — she  asks 
me  for  one  whenever  I  see  her — I  am  perfectly 
sick  of  her  persistence.  I  have  to  go  to  her  house 
to-morrow  on  business,  and  she  is  sure  to  ask  me 
again.  You  have  no  photographs  of  yourself? 
Not  one  ?  Then  let  us  go  to  Jhe  photographer  on 
Sunday — we  might  be  taken  together  just  as  if 
we  were  very  young. 

Ah  !  the  Yose-nabe  has  come — let  us  go." 

Miya  had  stepped  to  the  window  and  was  look- 
ing out  at  the  fast-falling  snow.  It  had  spread  all 
over  the  garden,  it  lay  heavily  upon  the  trees,  and 
seemed  to  be  falling  on  her  too,  crushing  her 
relentlessly  beneath  its  heavy  whiteness.  ^ 

"  Why  does  it  snow  like  that  ?  "  she  asked  irre- 
levantly. 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking  i  "  was  the 
reply,  "  Come — let  us  go."  "  » 
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THE  snow  continued  to  fall  all  night  and  the 
sun  rose  upon  a  "  silver  world."  All  that 
day  he  shone  with  springlike  warmth,  until  nearly 
all  the  snow  was  melted,  and  the  roads  were  a 
sea  of  mud.  But  by  the  next  day  the  sunshine 
had  dried  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  people 
who  had  been  confined  to  the  house  on  account,  of 
the  weather,  now  sallied  forth,  so  that  the  streets 
looked  unusually  busy  and  crowded. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  a  tired-out  jinricksha  man,  the  wheels  of  his 
jinricksha  heavy  with  mud,  struggled  up  the 
ligura  hill. 

The  old  lady,  whom  he  was  drawing,  was  very 
Handsome ;  she  wore  the  black  silk  Azuma 
overcoat  with  the  hanging  sleeve,  her  head  was 
muffled  in  a  dark  blue  crepe  covering. 

The  jinricksha  man  presently  turned  into  a  side 
street,  passed  the  stone  wall  of  a  Shinto  shrine,  and 
with  shouts  and  groans  of  encouragement  to  him- 
self, panted  laboriously  up  a  gentle  slope,  which, 
hidden  from  the  sun  on  the  south  by  a  thick  row 
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of  trees,  was  a  perfect  quagmire  of  mud.  At  the 
top  he  turned  into  a  gate  boasting  an  electric 
lamp.  High  banks  of  earth  rose  on  either 
side. 

This  was  Tadatsugu  Tomiyama's  residence,  and 
the  caller  was  Miya's  mother.  Tomiyama  had 
long  since  gone  to  his  office,  and  Miya's  hairdresser 
had  just  finished  her  daily  task.  With  a  big 
maru-mage  of  glossiest  black,  tied  with  a  piece 
of  pink  silk,  Miya  came  out  to  receive  her  mother. 
She  had  wound  a  white  silk  scarf  round  her  throat, 
and  coughed  incessantly.  A  single  glance  told 
the  mother,  that  those  haggard  looks  were  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  a  mere  cold. 

As  Miya  had  more  leisure  to  do  as  she  pleased 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  married  woman, 
she  was  able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  her  Mother, 
and  nothing  could  be  happier  for  the  latter  than 
to  know  her  daughter  settled  in  a  prosper- 
ous, peaceful  home,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses successfully  and  happily  married.  When- 
ever she  saw  Miya,  she  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  in 
having  done  so  well  for  her,  and  she  often 
wondered,  as  she  watched  other  married  couples, 
whether  it  were  only  lack  of  luck,  and  not  also 
lack  of  talent  on  the  parents'  side  in  negociating 
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these  affairs,  that  had  brought  their  daughters  less 
success  in  their  marriages. 

Tomiyama's  gateway,  through  which  she  so 
often  passed,  always  seemed  to  her  something  of  a 
triumphal  arch  ! 

Full  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  Miya  conducted 
her  mother  in  a  happy  hurry  to  her  sitting-room. 
Having  been  confined  to  the  house  for  some  time, 
she  was  doubly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  long 
talk,  besides  there  was  always  the  faint  hope  that, 
her  mother  might  speak  of  Kwanichi — might  have 
•had  news  of  him. 

Mrs.  Shigizawa  put  aside  for  a  moment  the 
various  topics  she  had  come  to  discuss  with  her 
daughter,  and  began  to  question  her  as  to  the 
reason  of  her  poor  looks.  Recollecting  how  her 
husband  had  pressed  her  closely  for  a  reason  only 
the  day  before,  Miya  cast  about  in  her  mind  for  a 
plausible  reply.  She  declared  she  had  a  cold 
nothing  more  ;  she  did  not  take  sufficient  ex- 
ercise ;  her  nerves  were  out  of  order  and  made 
her  lowspirited.  But  her  Mother  was  not  satis- 
fied. Having  warned  her,  that  she  would  do 
herself  harm  by  neglecting  herself,  and  having 
advised  her  to  see  a  doctor,  she  was  suddenly 
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struck  by  a  new  idea  and  said  in  a  flurried  voice  : 

"  Is  it  a  child  ?  " 

Miya  smiled  sarcastically,  and  her  voice  had  a 
note  of  contempt,  as  she  replied  : 

'<  That  is  not  possible  !  " 

"  Not  possible  ?  "  ejaculated  the  old  lady  "  and 
you  seem  to  be  proud  of  the  fact !  What  does 
this  mean?  Here  are  your  parents-in-law 
anxiously  expecting  a  grandson,  and  you  say  *  not 
possible  ' !  Do  you  realize  that  you  have  no  heir  ? 
Your  father,  too,  is  not  a  little  vexed,  and  says 
continually :  "  Good-for-nothing  girl !  it  is  a 
shame  for  a  woman  to  have'  no  children  !  "  You 
really  make  me  angry,  sitting  there  at  your  ease 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  your  own  pleasure, 
and  the  preservation  of  your  youthful  looks.  .  A 
day  will  come  when  you  will  regret  it.  You  used 
to  be  so  fond  of  children,  whafr  has  come  to  you  ?  " 

Miya  was  non-plussed  at  this  sudden  attack.  "  I 
did  not  say  I  did  not  wish  for  a  child — but  I  can't 
help  it  if  I  am  not  given  any." 

"  It  is  your  duty  to  take  care  of  your  health  and 
grow  stronger."  was  the  old  lady's  reply  in  a  less 
severe  tone  of  voice. 

"  You  call  me  delicate,  but  there  is  nothing 
really  the  matter  with  me  ;  it  would  be  absurd  to 
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call  in  a  doctor,  he  would  laugh  at  me and 

yet "  She  laughed  half  hysterically,  and  her 

next  words  came  with  a  rush,  as  if  driven  out  of 
her  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  There   is  something for  a  long  time  I 

have  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  it.  It  worries 
me  all  the  time,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  ill,  and  have 
grown  thin  and  haggard." 
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HER  Mother's  eyes  were  round  with  wonder — 
she  pushed  herself  a  little  nearer,  and  in  her 
heart,  she  knew  not  why, — she  was  afraid. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Last  Autumn .1  met  Kwanichi " 

"  Yes  !  Where  ?  " 

Both  had  lowered  their  voices  unconsciously,  as 
though  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  him,  Mother?" 
questioned  the  girl. 

"  No,  dear." 

"  Truly,  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  You  do  not  even  know  what  he  is  doing  ?  " 

"  No,  dear." 

"  Perhaps  Father  knows  and  keeps  it  secret?  " 

'*  He  knows  nothing.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?" 

Miya  recounted  the  meeting  in  the  garden,  and 
her  Mother  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  from  her 
daughter's  manner  she  had  expected  a  more 
serious  disclosure.  It  was  fortunate  Tomiyama 
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had  not  been  present, — and  then  suddenly  it 
flashed  across  her  mind  how  the  two  men  had  met 
-at  Atami  in  the  Plum-Garden.  How  vehement 
and  excited  Kwanichi  had  been,  and  liow  nervous 
she  had  felt,  lest  a  quarrel  should  arise  between 
him  and  Tomiyama.  She  remembered  how  beads 
of  perspiration  had  stood  on  her  forehead.  Was 
Miya  quite  safe  even  now  ?  Might  not  Kwanichi 
cross  her  path  again,  and  might  not  feelings,  she 
had  deemed  long  since  dead,  be  awakened  ? 
How  miserable  and  restless  Miya  had  been  before 
her  marriage  !  Mrs.  Shigizawa  felt  uneasy. 

"  What  did  Kwanichi  do  after  that?"  she 
questioned. 

"  We  parted,  ignoring  each  other. .....but " 

"  Well !  " 

"  That  is  all.  But  it  has  made  me  feel  wretch- 
ed. If  he  had  looked  successful  and  been  splend- 
idly dressed,  I  should  not  have  been  so  moved, 
but  he  was  wearing  old  clothes,  and  he  looked  so 
thin.  Then  I  heard  that  he  was  employed  by  a 
man  named  Wanibuchi,  living  at  Gobancho,  who 
is  an  agent  for  land  and  houses,  and  Kwanichi  is 
living  with  him,  so  he  must  be  badly  off.  When 
I  think  that  this  is  the  man  with  whom  I  was 
brought  up,  and  compare  his  former  with  his 
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present  condition,  I  can't  help  feeling  miserable." 
She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  sleeve  and  added  : 
"  How  can  I  feel  happy  ?  It  is  all  my  fault  you 
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This  was  unpleasnt  news  for  Mrs.  Shigizawa,  and 
she  shook  her  head.  "  Dear  me  !  Dear  me ! 
Is  his  condition  really  so  bad  ?  " 

Miya  went  on  : 

"I  will  not  say  I  never  thought  of  him  before 
that  meeting,  but  since  that  interview  last  year  he 
has  been  in  my  thoughts  daily  ;  and  I  dream  dread- 
ful dreams  about  him.  Whenever  I  go  to  call  on 
you  and  father,  I  wonder  how  I  can  introduce  the 
subject,  but  each  time  my  tongue  is  tied  and  I 
dare  not  speak.  If  my  health  has  suffered  it  is 
owing  to  this  one  thing,  the  knowledge  that 
Kwanichi  is  poor  and  miserable. 

"  I  want  to  implore  you,  dear  Mother,  to  grant 
me  one  request.  Do  something  for  Kwanichi ! 
You  remember  when  he  first  left  us,  you  said 
something  should  be  done  to  help  him  if  he  could 
be  traced.  Let  him  inherit  the  Shigizawa  pro- 
perty as  was  originally  intended.  If  not  I  can 
never,  never  forgive  myself.  Hitherto  you  could 
do  nothing,  as  his  whereabouts  were  unknown, 
but  now  it  will  be  easy  to  find  him,  and  it  would 
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be  very  wrong  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 

"  Could  you  not  get  father  to  go  and  see  him  and 
make  some  arrangement  with  him  ?  ........  Won't 

you  take  him  under  your  care  as  you  used  to,  that 
his  life  may  not  be  spoilt,  and  that  he  may  be 
taken  back  into  our  family  ?  Then  I  can  exchange 
the  "  cup  of  fraternity  "  with  him,  and  look  upon 
him  as  my  elder  brother,  who  will  help  me  when 
I  have  need  of  him." 

Miya's  words  did  not  deceive  even  herself,  nor 
were  they  meant  to  deceive  her  Mother.  The 
thought  in  her  mind  was,  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
bear  the  pangs  of  love  if  Kwanichi  were  restored  to 
his  former  position,  (which  brought  with  it  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting,)  than  to  know  of  him  pining  away, 
forever  beyond  her  reach.  Mrs.  Shigizawa  looked 
grave  and  doubtful  at  Miya's  proposition. 

"  This  is  a  question  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  "  she  said.  "  As  to-Kwanichi,  we 
have  often  talked  about  him,  and  been  anxious  as 
to  his  fate,  but  for  all  that,  as  your  father  says,  he 
did  not  behave  well.  It  was  quite  natural  .that  he 
should  be  angry  at  the  breaking  of  your  engage- 
ment with  him,  but  he  should  not  have  been  un- 
reasonable. From  his  fourteenth  year  we  had 
cared  for  him  and  done  our  best  for  him.  It  was 
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an  obligation  your  father  owed  his,  but  it  was  also 
a  benefaction.  It  he  had  thought  a  little,  he  could 
not  have  left  us  thus  abruptly  and  scornfully. 

We  did  not  break  the  engagement  telling  him 
we  had  no  further  use  for  him,  and  that  he  might 
go  where  he  would.  No  indeed  !  Your  father 
offered  him  the  whole  of  the  Shigizawa  property, 
and  would  have  sent  him  abroad  to  study.  He 
even  put  the  matter  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  request 

it  was  almost  humiliating  to  have  to  do  so 

he  told  him  all  his  reasons,  and  begged  him  to 
quietly  consider  the  subject.  Kwanichi's  be- 
haviour was  an  insult,  and  you  see  he  is  being 
punished  for  it.  You  cannot  expect  your  father 
and  me  to  feel  towards  him  as  we  used.  I  think 
that  to  go  and  seek  him  out,  and  try  and  do  some- 
thing for  him  would  be  an  undignified  proceeding 
for  your  father!  " 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  fear  of  appearing 
"  undignified "  which  made  Mrs.  Shigizawa  re- 
luctant to  have  dealings  with  Kwanichi.  There 
was  something  more  dangerous  than  loss  of 
dignity  to  be  guarded  against.  Perhaps  the 
Mother  had  read  her  daughter's  mind  more  clearly 
than  the  latter  anticipated. 

"  From  your  point  of  view,  dear  Mother,  that  is 
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quite  reasonable,  but  from  mine  it  is  all  wrong. 
Kwanichi  cannot  be  left  as  he  is  now,  for  don't 
you  see,  that  it  is  my  fault  that  he  behaved 
badly  to  you,  and  that  you  think  badly  of  him.  I 
feel  it  my  duty,  to  do  my  utmost  to  renew  the 
old  relationship.  Please,  for  my  sake,  forgive 
Kwanichi  and  take  him  back  as  your  son.  '  Let 
us  cast  the  past  into  a  running  stream/  and 
then  I  shall  grow  strong  and  be  happy  once 
more. 

"  Put  it  to  father  like  that  ......  say  it  is  a  necessity, 

......  I  am  growing  weaker  and  weaker  .........  " 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  her  Mother  : 
"  I   will  talk  it  over  with  your  father.     But  surely 
you  do  not  mean  to  attribute  your  bad  health  to 
this  ?  " 

"I    do   indeed.      That    is   the    real   cause.     I 
grieve   over  Kwanichi  continually  —  even  before  I 
met  him  last  year  I  was  troubled,  but    since   then 
......  Oh  !  it  came  upon  me  suddenly  when  I  saw  his 

poor  miserable  face;  ......  '  /  am  the  cause  of  this, 

and  I  was  filled  with  dread  for  the  wrong  I  had 
done.  My  one  and  only  hope  in  this  world,  is  to 
see  him  restored  to  his  former  position,  that  he 
may  be  a  comfort  to  my  parents  in  their  old  age. 
At  present  I  will  leave  everything  to  you,  but  I 
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will  come  in  a  few  days  and  beg  my  father  to  do 
this  for  me.' 

Again  grave  doubts  assailed  Mrs.  Shigizawa  and 
she  shook  her  head  once  more.  "  I  think  it  is  too 
late " 

"Mother!"  indignantly,  "how  can'  you  say 
that.  Father  'will  certainly  never  consent  if  you, 
on  whom  I  depend,  talk  like  this  !  " 

"  I  don't  say  I  disagree  with  you,  or " 

"Never  mind,  it  does ,  not  matter  if  you  agree 
or  not.  Father  too  hates  Kwanichi  and  won't  do 
anything,  I  know.  I  will  not  depend  on  either  of 
you I  don't  care  if  you  agree  with  me  or  not  !  " 

Miya  spoke  wildly  and  tears  of  anger  stood  in 
her  eyes. 

"  My  dear  child,  listen  to  me,  I  think " 

"  I   don't  want  to  listen  to  you I  don't  care 

for  anything......  "  she  hid  her  face  in  her  sleeve, 

and  sobs  prevented  her  further  utterance. 

'•  What  foolishness  is  this !  "  exclaimed  her 
Mother,  "  there  is  nothing  to  weep  about.  I  will 
talk  it  all  over  with  your  father  when  I  go 
home " 

"  Do  as  you  like  !  "  sobbed  her  daughter  :  "  I 
have  taken  my  own  resolutions  and  will  carry 
them  out." 
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"  That  is  very  wrong  —  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
you  can  do  nothing  .....  you  must  leave  this 
entirely  to  me.  I  have  told  you  I  will  speak  to 
your  father  when  I  get  home." 

"  You  don't  understand  me  at  all,''  burst  out 
Miya  "  you  are  never  to  be   depended   on  ......... 

that  is  what  I  mean." 

"  Do  not  speak  to  your  Mother  like  that  1  " 
exclaimed  the  old  lady  irritated. 

"  I  shall  say  what  I  think  !  "  replied  her 
daughter.  The  Mother  looked  up  and  encounter- 
ed an  angry  glance.  This  was  a  vexatious  and 
serious  business.  She  struck  her  little  pipe 
sharply  on  the  edge  of  the  brazier  —  the  bowl,  which 
was  loose,  dropped  off,  and  fell  among  the  ashes. 
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fracture  Kwanichi  had  received  in  his 
head  threatened  for  a  while  to  develop  into 
meningitis,  but  that  danger  passed  over  and  after 
three  months  at  the  Hospital,  he  was  well  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  His  wounds  had  healed  and 
he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  even  to  stand,  though 
the  latter  still  gave  him ;  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
How  weary  he  was  of  lying  in  bed,  but  his  weak- 
ness prevented  his  making  any  great  affort  to  get 
up.  Added  to  this,  he  was  worried  and  annoyed 
at  the  frequent  visits  of  Mitsue,  the  celebrated 
Beauty-Usurer." 

Mitsue  had  called  so  repeatedly  on  Hazama  at 
the  Hospital,  that  the  doctor-in-charge,  the  assistant 
doctor,  the  nurses,  the  old  woman  attendant,  the 
porter,  the  servants,  and  some  of  the  patients  all 
began  to  wag  their  tongues,  and  speculate  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  young  man  and  his  hand- 
some visitor.  Reports  of  her  beauty  had  spread 
so  far,  that  a  certain  Professor,  celebrated  in  medical 
circles,  took  the  trouble  of  coming  over  on  purpose 
to  see  her.  It  was  not  known  who  she  was,  until 
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some  of  the  doctors,  who  had  had  dealings  with 
her,  allowed  the  name  '  Beauty-Usurer  '  to  leak 
out ;  whereupon  her  visits  were  regarded  with  still 
greater  interest.  She  was  stared  at  more  boldly, 
and  Hazama's  name  was  linked  with  hers  in  a 
way,  that  roused  feelings  of  envy,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  hospital-staff. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Hazama  to  know  all  this, 
but  none  the  less  he  was  annoyed  at  her  frequent 
visits  which,  ostensibly  *  visits  to  the  sick/  he  could 
not  well  refuse.  He  had  asked  her  once  or  twice 
not  to  come  so  often,  for  he  had  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  kindness  concealed  a  trap,  and  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  her  society.  He  disliked  her 
character,  and  was  insensible  to  her  beauty.  That 
she  was  in  love  with  him  was  apparent  to  the 
dullest  eye,  but  even  this  did  not  touch  him,  he 
only  feared  being  spoken  of  as  her  lover — she  a 
married  woman ! 

Whenever  she  came  in,  he  felt  strangely  irritable, 
his  faculties  seemed  paralysed  and  he  scolded 
himself  as  weakminded.  This  feeling  he  could 
not  overcome. 

Formerly  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  avoid  her, 
but  here  in  the  hospital  he  could  not  escape.  Like 
the  fish  on  the  chopping-block,  he  felt,  helpless 
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and  at  the  mercy  of  anyone.  The  climax  came, 
when  Wanibuchi,  who  had  seen  Mitsue  at  the 
Hospital  several  times,  began  to  suspect  a  liaison 
between  her  and  his  clerk.  His  questionings, 
his  suspicious  looks,  his  badly  concealed  anger 
proved  to  Kwanichi  the  connection  that  existed 
between  his  Master  and  the  Beauty.  In  his  weak 
state  he  was  inclined  to  regard  everything  from  the 
dark  side.  A  great  evil  was  coming  upon  him, 
so  ran  his  thoughts,  brought  about  by  this  woman. 
As  long  as  she  tormented  him  he  would  never 
recover,  she  was  like  a  needle  hidden  in  the 
mattress  on  which  he  lay.  His  broadest  hints  to 
her  were  quite  useless. 

She  had  come  again  and  had  brought  him  a 
present.  Her  visit  had  already  lasted  over  an 
hour  and  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go.  Im- 
patiently he  turned  over  and,  closing  his  eyes, 
feigned  sleep. 

The  nurse  left  the  room  noiselessly  and  im- 
mediately Mitsue  drew  her  chair  still  closer  to 
his  pillow  and  leaning  over  him  whispered  :  "  Ha- 
zama-san  !  Hazama-san  !  Please  turn  round." 

Receiving  no  reply  she  tiptoed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bed,  brought  her  face  close  to  his  and  again 
cried:  "  Hazama  !  " 
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When  he  would  neither  open  his  eyes  nor  reply 
she  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulder.  It  was 
useless  to  feign  unconsciousness  any  longer. 
Hazama  looked  at  her  and  almost  rudely  re- 
marked ; 

"  What !  are  you  here  still." 

"  Don't  be  so  cross,"  was  the  reply  and  the 
lovely  face  was  laid  beside  his  on  the  pillow,  "  I 
have  something  to  tell  you." 

The  man's  face  showed  his  disgust  plainly  at 
this  fam'liarity  and  he  turned  the  other  way  again 
and  said  :  "  Sit  down  here — on  the  chair  !  "  As 
she  did  not  move,  he  took  no  further  noJce,  but 
again  closed  his  eyes  wearily. 

Mitsue  was  greatly  affronted  at-  such  disdainful 
treatment  and  stood  flicking  the  bedclothes 
viciously  with  her  little  pocket-handkerchief.  Half 
under  her  breath,  yet  wishing  to  be  heard,  she 
exclaimed  : 

"  Ah !  I  know  I  am  despised  by  you,  and 
why  I  do  not  hate  you  I  cannot  tell !  You ! 
You'.: " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  You  are  too  cruel  Hazama !  Will  you  not 
answer  me  ?  " 

Irritated  by  the  silence  she  pulled  at  his  pillow. 
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He  frowned  and  without  unclosing  his  eyes  said 
crossly : 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you except 

this  :  Your  visits  are  an  annoyance  to  me." — 

"  What  do  you  say  !  "     She  gasped. 

'* and  I  positively  decline  to  see  you  any 

more." 

"You—!     What!" 

She  leaned  over  him  and  raised  her  delicate 
eyebrows,  feigning  an  anger  she  was  far  from 
feeling.  This  was  a  game  after  her  own  heart. 
This  was  a  man  worth  winning.  And  she  loved 
him  and  enjoyed  her  love.  Her  anger  was  her 
challenge  to  him — she  knew  its  efficacy  of  old. 

The  ready  tears  were  summoned  to  her  eyes, 
where  they  lay  like  .dewdrops  on  a  morning-glory. 

"  You  have  an  invalid  at  home,"  came  from 
Hazama  in  accents  of  scorn :  "  why  don't  you  go  and 
nurse  him.  Your  coming  here  so  often  annoys  me." 

"  I  know  it  does  !  " 

"  And  that  is  not  all.  There  is  that  other  thing 
I  heard  of,  a  few  days  ago." 

"  Ah  !  yes.  You  mean  about  Mr.  Wanibuchi." 
"  Perhaps  I  do." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  wished  to  speak  to  you 
about  something  ?  But  you  make  me  angry,  by 
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treating  me  unkindly,  which  you  have  no  right 
to  do  even  if  you  believe  all  you  hear.  Do  not 
think  you  are  the  only  person  who  is  annoyed, 
— no  indeed  !  What  must  /  feel ! 

"  Mr.  Wanibuchi  was  most  unpleasant  the  other 
day.  Not  that  I  care  for  that,  but  I  thought  if  you 
heard  of  it  you  might  be  vexed." 

She  spoke  tentatively,  watching  his  face  for  the 
effect  of  her  words.  Hazama  made  no  sign,  in 
fact  he  hardly  seemed  to  be  listening.  Ah !  she 
would  make  him  listen,  he  should  know  she  had 
him  at  her  mercy. 

"  Some  days  ago  I  wanted  to  tell  you  this,  but 
I  hardly  liked  to  speak  of  so  unpleasant  a  business 
with  my  own  tongue — (how  virtuous  the  little 
minx  could  look)  I  thought  you  were  better  kept 
in  ignorance  of  it.  It  is  not  a  recent  thing  that 

Mr.  Wanibuchi  has  approached  me  this  way 

he  has  teased  me  about  it  sucJi  a  long  long  time, 
(a  heavy  sigh)  and  I  have  avoided  him,  and  tnade 
excuses  and  put  it  off— all  for  you.  As  Mr. 
Wanibuchi  did  not  know  that  I — that  I  liked  you 
m  this  way,  there  has  been  no  bother,  but  since 
I  have  been  visiting  you  here  at  the  Hospital,  and 
have  met  him  a  good  many  times,  he  has  grown 
suspicious.  So  the  other  day  he  began  about  it 
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and  asked  me  to  tell  him  plainly  what  my  position 

was  in  regard  to  you  and  I  told  him  that  . . . 

...  I  had  given  myself  to  you  !  " 

"  Oh  !  Damn !  "  came  from  the  now  thoroughly 
roused  Kwanichi. 

"  Shame  on  you  !  How  dared  you  tell  such  a 
lie  ?  " 

Mitsue's  first  look  of  triumph  was  rapidly 
succeeded  by  a  well-assumed  air  of  penitence. 
Like  a  bashful,  drooping  •maiden  she  toyed  with 
the  scarlet  silk  linings  of  her  sleeves,  and  then 
lifted  timid  eyes,  which  pleaded  not  to  be  rebuked. 
But  Hazama  was  in  no  mood  to  notice  her  coquet- 
teries.  Angrily  he  called  : 

"  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this  I  say — go  away — 
go  back  to  your  home  immediately."  He  had 
half  risen,  and  now  cast  himself  down  on  his 
pillows  with  such  violence,  that  he  was  unable 
to  restrain  a  groan  of  pain.  At  the  sound 
Mitsue's  arms  were  round  him  and  passing  her 
hands  down  his  breast  and  side  she  questioned 
anxiously : 

"  What  is  the  matter  !     Where  are  you  hurt  ?  '* 

"Go  home — go  home  !  "—was  the  only  reply 
he  vouchsafed  her. 

"  Not  until  you  speak  some  kind  word  to  me  ... 
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...  Hazama,  dear  Hazama,  say  something  to  me... 
...  I  will  not  go  home  like  this." 

As  she  stood  beside  him  the  door  opened,  and 
she  turned  with  a  start  of  surprise,  for  it  was 
neither  the  doctor  rior  the  nurse  who  entered. 
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A  fat  old  gentleman,  in  a  spotted  woollen  cloak, 
advanced  leisurely.  Less  practised  than  Mi- 
tsue  in  the  gentle  art  of  deceiving,  .his  face  at  once 
showed  the  anger  he  felt  at  finding  her  here ;  .she 
on  the  other  hand  betrayed  no  sign  of  confusion — 
her  smile  and  bow  were  charming.  "  How  do  you 
do  ?  You  are  welcome  !  Will  you  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Hum  !  *  Thank  you  for  visiting  him  so  often." 
growled  the  old  man  sarcastically  ;  and  turning  to 
Kwanichi : 

"  How  are  you  ?  Very  happy  to  have  such 
lovely  visitors  I  should  think  !  " 

Both  Kwanichi  and  Mitsue  felt  extremely  un- 
comfortable, and  the  former  racked  his  weary 
brain  how  to  explain,  or  make  an  end  to  the 
hateful  situation. 

Tadayuki  smiled.  He  felt  he  had  the  best  of 
it.  He  had  caught  them  both  and  spoiled  their 
pleasant  tete-a-tete,  and  he  was  not  going  to  let 
them  off  easily. 

"  Ho-ho !  "    he  laughed    softly  and  turned  to 
Mitsue,  who,  not  at  all  abashed,  had  seated  herself 
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by  the  small  fire-box,  and  was  holding  her  little 
white  hand  over  the  glowing  charcoal. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  put  yourself  out  like 
this,  when  I  am  sure  you  must  be  busy  at  home. 
I  have  been  quite  upset  at  your  giving  up  so  much 
time  to  my  clerk.  But  he  is  so  far  recovered  now 
that  you  need  .not  trouble  yourself  to  come  any 
more." 

This  was  an  open  repulse,  but  it  took  more  than 
that  to  disconcert  Mitsue. 

"  Please  do  not  consider  it  a  trouble.  I  just 
run  in  here  on  my  way  to  a  place  where  I  have 
business  frequently,  so  you  see  it  does  not  put  me 
out  at  all." 

Tadayuki's  eyes  flashed — a  dangerous  sign,  and 
Kwanichi  struck  in  : 

"  Yes,  tell  her  not  to  come — tell  her  kindly ; 
her  visits  worry  me." 

"  You  see  Mitsue-san  what  he  says.  It  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  come — but  there  is  no  more 
need  for  it  now." 

"  If  my  visits  annoy  you  so  much  I  shall 
certainly  continue  them,"  exclaimed  Mitsue  giving 
Tadayuki  an  angry  look. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  cried  he,  "  Don't  take  it  like  that ! 
That  is  not  what  I  mean." 
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"  I  don't  know  what  else  you  can  mean.  You 
have  spoken  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  mere 
schoolgirl,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  be  told 
by  you,  what  I  may,  and  may  not  do." 

"  Oh  !  pray  don't  take  my  words  so  amiss — I 
only  spoke  in  your  own  interests." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  How  can  my  visits 
to  the  Hospital  injure  my  interests." 

"You  don't  know  how?"  Tadayuki  smiled 
artfully. 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  so  young.  I  may* 
seem  rude,  but  just  let  me  explain  matters.  You 
are  young  and  Hazama  is  young,  and  when  a 
young  woman  goes  to  visit  a  young  man  so  fre- 
quently people  are  apt  to  talk.  Therefore  quite 
apart  from  doing  Hazama  wrong  you  are  injuring 
yourself,  Mrs.  Akagashi !  " 

Intensely  amused  at  the  virtuous  talk  of  the  old 
humbug,  who,  when  he  himself  was  concerned, 
had  shown  no  such  anxiety  for  her  reputation, 
Mitsue  replied  : 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  advice.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  me.  As  regards  Mr.  Ha- 
zama I  should  deeply  regret  if  I  injured  his  re- 
putation, especially  just  now  when  his  prospects 
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are  so  bright  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  marry- 
ing a  beautiful  young  wife.  I  will  be  very  careful 
in  future." 

"  I  too  must  thank  you  for  accepting  my  bold 
words  of  advice  so  willingly,"  replied  Wanibuchi 
deceived  by  the  fair  lady's  conciliatory  words. 
His  anger  and  his  jealousy  had  evaporated  for  he 
could  see  that  Kwanichi  was  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  the  Beauty  Usurer's  attentions, 
and  so  he  was  quite  ready  to  be  amiable  to  her 
once  more." 

"  Hazama  must  be  delighted  and  proud  at 
having  his  name  coupled  with  yours  in  this  pretty 
way."  he  said  blinking  wickedly  at  the  invalid.  If 
it  were  I  now,  an  old  man,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Aka- 
gashi  would  not  visit  me  even  though  my  disease 
were  fatal."  * 

"  Of  course  I  would  visit .  you  !  How  could  I 
help  coming  !  "  coquetted  the  Beauty. 

"  Would  you  ?     But  not  so  often  I  expect." 

"That  is  just  the  point!  You  have  a  wife! 

If  I  came  to  see  you  so  often oh  !  oh  !  " 

and  she  gave  him  a  charming  smile  and  put  on  a 
shocked  little  look,  and  held  her  handkerchief  over 
her  mouth  to  cover  her bashfulness  ! ! 

Tadayuki  was  delighted. 
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"  Ha  Ha  Ha  1  laughed  he.  "  So  you  can  come 
here  in  peace  of  mind  because  he  has  no  wife,  can 
you  ?  Shall  I  go  and  tell  Mr.  Akagashi  that  ?  " 

"  Yes  do  !  My  husband  knows  I  come  here 
often.  And  now  for  my  reason,  for  there  is  a 
good  one,  why  I,  a  busy  woman,  make  time  to 
come  here  so  often.  Mr.  Hazama  was  wounded 
on  his  way  home  from  my  house,  and  moreover  it 
was  on  my  advice  that  he  took  the  shorter  road 
to  Tsuno-kamizaka,  instead  of  the  going  the  usual 
way  by  the  main  road.  I,  naturally,  feel  that 
come  blame  attaches  to  me,  and  my  husband 
insists  on  my  visiting  Kwanichi  as  often  as  I  can. 
I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  come,  and  only  because  of 
that  I  am  here.  That  is  what  Kwanichi  does  not 
like.  As  you  see  there  was  no  need  for  your 
advice  ......  nor  for  your  suppositions. 

She  looked  at  Tadayuki  with  an  injured  ex- 
pression ;  he  in  his  turn  gazed  at  her  admiringly 
and  his  small  round  eyes  were  bright. 

"  I  see,  I  see.  You  are  very  kind  and  Hazama 
is  delighted  I'm  sure,  and  we  all  owe  you  thanks. 
I  am  really  glad  to  hear  your  reasons  for  visiting 
him,  but  you  need  not  have  been  so  cross  about 
my  advice.  I  spoke  in  your  interest  and  that  is 
an  old  man's  privilege  and  his  duty.  But  an  old 
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man  is  disliked  every  where      You  don't  like  old 
men  either  do  you  ?." 

He  twisted  his  red  moustache  and  glanced  at 
her  stealthily. 

"  Old  men  are  very  nice,  but  it  is  only  natural 
that  a  young  person  prefers  the  society  of  another 
young  person.     They  are  better  suited  to   each 
other." 
"  Isn't  Mr.  Akagashi  an  old  man?" 

"  Yes  he  is,  and  so  captious  that  I  can  hardly 
bear  him." 

"  If  he  were  not  captious  and  disagreeable  how 
would  you  like  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  him  at  all !  " 

"  Really  now !  Do  you  dislike  him  as  much 
as  all  that?" 

Mitsue  paid  no  heed  to  this  question.  Instead 
she  remarked  : 

"  You  can't  say  it  is  a  general  rule  that  one 
dislikes  some  one  because  he  is  old,  or  likes 
another  because  he  is  young.  It  is  no  good  liking 
anyone  if  they  are  not  going  to  like  you." 

"  Aha  !  I  am  certain  that  if  you  purposed  to 
like  anyone,  you  would  never  be  met  by  anything 
resembling  dislike  !  " 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk  ?     I  know  nothing 
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about  it — I  have  had  no  experience."  At  this 
would  be  innocence  Tadayuki  flung  himself  back 
in  his  chair  and  laughed  till  the  room  fairly  shook. 

"  Haha  !  Haha  !  You  know  nothing  about  it ! 
Haha  !  Do  you  hear  that  Hazama  !  Do  you 
believe  her  ?  Oh  !  What  a  lot  you  are  teaching 
us  Mrs.  Akagashi." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  murmured"  Ha- 
zama as  though  to  himself,  "  here  are  two  bad  ones 
censuring  each  other,  and  one  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
other ;  "  who  can  tell  the  male  crow  from  the 
female  ?  "  says  the  Chinese  proverb,  for  both  are 
black." 

"  Yon  don't  know  anything  either !  "  roared  the 
delighted  Wanibuchi  "  Ha  !  ha  !  Ha  !  " 

"  He  !  he  !  he  !  '•'  giggled  Mitsue  "  what  /don't 
know  Mr.  Hazama  certainly  will  not  know." 

And  at  this  sally  both  of  them  shook  with 
laughter,  and  Kwanichi  turned  away  impatiently, 
disgusted  at  all  he  had  heard.  When  they  had 
sufficiently  recovered  Mitsue  gasped  : 

"  I  must  go  home  now." 

"  So  must  I,"  exclaimed  Tadayuki  rising  from 
his  chair,  "  let  us  go  together." 

"  I  have  a  call  to  make  at  Nishikuro-rnon-Cho 
pardon  my  rudeness,  but — "  • 
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"  That  is  all  right ;  I  will  walk  with  you  as  far 
as  that." 

"  No,  please  not  to-day,"  pleaded  Mitsue  en- 
couragingly. 

"  Don't  say  '  no.'  Do  you  know  that  affair 
about  the  Asahiza  stocks  is  about  to  be  settled. 
If  we  don't  talk  it  over  now,  we  may  not  succeed 
in  getting  Kotobuki's  money.  It  is  a  fine  chance 
for  a  little  conversation." 

"  You  may  talk  about  it  to-morrow  ;  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to-day." 

"  What  is  your  hurry  so  suddenly  ?  In  business 
there  is  neither  old  nor  young  !  And  it  is  no  good 
your  pretending  to  dislike  me  so  much  !  " 

After  some  further  discussion  Mitsue  was  at  last 
persuaded,  and  they  went  off  together. 

Left  alone  Hazama  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  He  felt 
he  had  awakened  from  a  bad  dream.  Fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  ceiling, he  strove  to  banish  all  thoughts, 
good  and  bad  alike,  from  his  mind. 
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>nr*HE  large  hospital  garden  did  not  present  a 
*  very  cheerful  appearance  in  the  early  Spring. 
The  evergreens  looked  weatherbeaten  in  the 
bright  sun. 

The  plum-trees,  which  here  and  there  were 
beginning  to  blossom,  had  been  sadly  neglected. 
The  sky  was  blue,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  milky  whiteness.  The  brown  bulbuls 
were  singing  lustily.  Inside  the  hospital  it  was 
very  still.  Now  and  then  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  slow  dragging  footsteps  of  some  patient 
passing  down  the  corridor. 

Kwanichi  who  had  been  reading,  grew  drowsy, 
his  book  slipped  from  his  hand  and  he  slept. 

A  strangely,  vivid,  dream  took  possession 
of  him.  He  struggled  wildly  against  it,  knowing  it 
to  be  but  a  dream  —  yet  fearing  it  might  be  true. 
But  sleep  held  him  firmly  in  her  power  and  -he 
dreamed  on. 

A  call  roused  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
lo  !  they  lighted  on  the  very  figure  that  had 
tormented  him  in  his  sleep.  She  stood  by  his  bed- 
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side  gazing  at  him,  and  he  in  silence  let  his  glance 
wander  over  her  face  and  form  again  and  again, 
trying  to  assure  himself  he  were  awake,  but  more 
persuaded  that  this  was  still  an  unreality.  Mitsue, 
for  it  was  she,  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
There  was  a  brightness  about  her  that  was  dream- 
like. If  she  had  had  a  fair  young  sister  Kwanichi 
would  have  believed  it  was  she.  Whence  did  she 
acquire  that  look  of  youth  and  innocence  ?  Who 
could  even  dream  she  had  a  husband  more  than 
60  years  old ! 

She  had  dressed  her  glossy  hair  in  the  elaborate 
young  women's  style,  known  as  Taiwan  Icho,  and 
wore  as  sole  ornament  a  comb  of  tortoiseshell 
and  gold  lacquer.  The  lining  of  her  black  crepe 
coat  was  gay  with  a  design  of  spring  flowers  after 
the  famous  artist  Korin,  and  beneath  her  dress  of 
delicate  grey,  peeped  another  silken  garment,  or- 
namented with  figures  in  tones  of  gold  and  brown. 
Upon  her  "  obi  "  of  purple  satin,  musical  instru- 
ments had  been  worked  in  gold.  Her  gaily  em- 
broidered collar  of  pale  pink  crepe  threw  into  strong 
relief  the  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  throat. 

Again  the  gold  bracelet  attracted  Kwanichi's 
attention  and  increased  the  disgust  and  anger  with 
which  he  regarded  her. 
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Mitsue  stood  for  some  time  wearing  an  air 
of  conscious  wrongdoing,  infinitely  charming. 
Then  she  spoke  with  pretty  petulance  : 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  come  to-day,  but  I  had 
something  to  tell  you — so  I  made  myself  brave  to 
come.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  entering  while 
you  were  asleep  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  "  replied  Hazama  suppressing  with 
difficulty  his  inward  annoyance. 

"  It  is  about  Mr.  Wanibuchi.  Hazama-san  1 
don't  know  what  to  do It  was  this " 

"  Stop  !  You  need  not  tell  me  any  more,  if  that 
is  what  you  have  come  to  talk  about." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  don't  say  that !  " 

"  You  must  excuse  me — my  wounds  are  very 
painful  to-day."  and  Kwanichi  pulled  the  strip- 
ed silk  bedclothes  closer  round  him. 

Mitsue  full  of  solicitude  for  his  health  and  his 
comfort  hovered  about  him,  then  being  convinced 
he  was  lying  comfortably,  and  also  could  not  help 
hearing  what  she  said,  she  returned  to  the  charge, 
beginning  with  her  favourite  formula  : 

"  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  speak  about  these 

things  to  you,  but  the  other  day  I  had  to  go  with 

Mr.    Wanibuchi  ;    and   then    he    made   me  dine 

with  him,  at  a  Tea-house,  and  just  as  I  expected 
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he  talked  to  me  upon  the  same  old  dreadful 
subject. 

He  nearly  drove  me  mad  by  harping  on  my 

relationship  to  you old  as  he  is  he  can't  be 

sensible  !  He  talked  to  me  just  as  if  I  were 

well,  at  last  I  cried  from  annoyance. 

I  read  him  a  good  lecture  too,  about  not  speak- 
ing to  me  in  that  way  again.  I  think  he  will 
come  and  annoy  you  too — suspicious  old  man  ! — 
I  don't  know  what  he  can  say,  but  do  take  it 
quietly,  and  smooth  over  things  where  you  can. 
Of  course  if  you  were  fond  of  me  you  wouldn't 
mind  at  all  having  your  name  coupled  with  mine, 
but  as  you  dislike  me,  you  must  find  it  hard  to 
have  people  saying  you  are  in  love  with  me. 
Look  upon  it  in  the  right  way :  it  is  no  doubt  the 
fate  appointed  for  you  by  the  Law  of  Ingwa,  (the 
result  of  some  action  in  a  previous  existence)  that 
you  should  be  loved  by  a  person  like  myself.  It  is 
your  ingwa,  and  it  is  my  Ingwa  too — /  am  the 
more  unfortunate.  To  seek  to  escape  it,  is  useless 
— like  me  you  had  better  submit,  and  in  your  sub- 
mission my  wishes  will  be  partially  realized. 

Kwanichi  lay  like  a  log  in  his  bed,  responding 
neither  by  word  nor  look. 

"  Hazama-san  !  "    continued  Mitsue  undaunted 
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by  his  silence  :  "  you  promised  me  the  other  day 
that  you  would  not  forget  that  I  loved  you.  You 
seem  to  have  forgotten  it  already  !  " 

She  spoke  as  if  she  expected  Kwanichi  to  deny 
her  statement,  so  when  he  replied  :  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  it."  she  was  for  a  moment  non-plussed, 
and  a  look  of  resentment  was  visible  on  her  face. 

At  this  juncture  a  voice  was  heard  outside  and 
the  door  opened.  The  attendant  appeared,  trying 
to  usher  in  the  visitor,  who  looked  puzzled  and 
then  handed  his  card,  speaking  to  the  woman  in  a 
low  voice.  Mitsue's  quick  eyes  had  taken  him  in 
at  a  glance,  and  she  wondered  who  he  might  be. 
A  long  grey  beard,  an  open,  highbred  counte- 
nance. Of  medium  height  and  of  a  naturally  lean 
figure,  looking  thinner  and  frailer  by  reason  of  his 
years.  "  Like  a  solitary  peak  in  winter."  thought 
Mitsue.  The  moderate  quality  of  his  dress  showed 
him  to  be  a  person  of  modest  character.  No,  she 
could  not  guess  who  he  was  but  she  felt  she 
ought  to  show  him  politeness,  even  deference,  and 
so  made  ready  a  seat  for  him  beside  the  brazier. 
Kwanichi  took  the  card  handed  him  by  the  attend- 
ant and  looked  at  it  thoughtlessly,  then,  as  he 
read  the  name  "  Shigisawa  Ryuzo,"  he  started 
violently  and  changed  colour.  A  whole  army  of 
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emotions  rushed  in  upon  him.  He  held  his 
breath  and  fixed  his  eyes,  blazing  with  anger,  on 
the  card.  Wondering  what  this  might  mean,  the 
attendant  questioned  :  "  May  I  lead  him  in  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  the  man." 

Had  no  one  been  there  he  would  have  torn  the 
card  to  pieces.  As  though  it  were  some  pestilent 
thing  he  threw  it,  as  far  from  him  as  he  could,  on 
to  the  floor. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  pressed  his  arms  close 
to  his  sides  to  overcome  the  trembling  that  was 
shaking  him.  No,  he  would  not  forget  the  enmity 
that  was  between  him  and  the  house  of  Shigisawa, 
but  he  would  show  no  sign  of  it,  not  though  the 
blood  were  boiling  within  him  and  words  of  anger 
and  recrimmination  were  striving  for  an  outlet. 
To  the  last  he  would  control  himself. 

Once  more  the  amazed  attendant  asked  :  "  Is 
he  a  stranger  to  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  a  stranger.  Fie  has  probably  mistaken 
me  for  some  one  else.  Send  him  away." 

"  But  he  mentioned  your  name,  and " 

"  It  does  not  matter.  Be  quick  and  send  him 
away  please." 
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"  Very  well  sir,  I  will  ask  him  to  go."  and  the 
attendant,  first  picking  up  the  despised  visiting 
card,  moved  doubtfully  to  the  door. 
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R.  Shigizawa  refused  the  card,  which  the  at- 
tendant  tried  to  return  to  him,  and  looked 
vexed  at  the  message,  of  which  however,  he 
decided  to  take  no  notice. 

"  Of  course  he  knows  me,"  he  said,  "but  as  it 
is  a  long  time  since  we  met  he  may  have  forgotten 
me.  That  does  not  matter,  I  will  see  him.  You 
say  this  is  Mr.  Hazama  Kwanichi's  room  ?  Very 
well,  there  can  be  no  mistake  then." 

He  advanced  deliberately  towards  the  bed,  while 
Mitsue  rose,  bowed  low,  and  offered  him  her 
chair. 

"  Kwanichi  san  it  is  I  !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me." 

Mitsue  had  crossed  over  to  that  corner  of  the 
room,  where  the  attendant  was  making  the  tea,  and 
undertook  the  preparation  of  it  herself.  Herself 
she  handed  it  to  Mr.  Shigizawa  so  that  he  might 
know  she  was  not  a  casual  visitor,  but  someone 
with  the  right  of  acting  as  hostess.  Mr.  Shigizawa 
looked  at  her  attentively  as  he  took  the  cup  from 
her  hands.  The  young  woman  felt  convinced 
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there  was  some  secret  here,  of  which  she 
knew  nothing,  and  she  was  devoured  by  curiosity 
to  know  what  it  was.  Kwanichi,  whose  face  was 
turned  to  the  wall,  had  made  no  reply,  so  the  old 
man  began  again  : 

"  Kwanichi,  it  is  I.  I  would  have  come  to  see 
you  long  ago,  but  I  did  not  know  where  you 
were.  Only  three  days  ago  was  I  able  to  get 
your  address,  and  I  have  come  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  could.  How  are  you  ?  for  I  have  heard  you  have 
been  wounded  and  have  been  seriously  ill.1'. 

Again  there  was  no  reply.  He  turned  to  Mi- 
tsue,  with  a  little  frown,  and  asked  :  "  Is  he 
asleep  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  "  she  replied  ;  and  feeling  sorry 
for  the  visitor's  awkward  position,  she  came  close 
to  Kwanichi's  pillow  and  saw  that  he  had  pressed 
his  face  into  the  bedclothes,  and  was  trying  to 
suppress  his  sobs.  This  puzzled  her  still  more, 
but  she  manifested  none  of  her  surprise  and  only 
said  quietly  to  the  invalid  : 

"  You  have  a  visitor." 

"  He  is  a  stranger  to  me."  came  the  muffled 
reply,  "  send  him  away." 

This  was  disconcerting  but  Mitsue  was  learn- 
ing to  know  from  experience  that  a  further  at- 
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tempt  would  be  unavailing.  She  turned  towards 
Mr.  Shigizawa  and  said  : 

"  Don't  you  think  he  is  the  wrong  person,  for 
he  says  he  does  not  know  you." 

"  That  is  ridiculous,"  replied  Shigizawa  pulling 
his  long  grey  beard,  and  turning  again  to  Kwan- 
ichi,  "  five  or  six  years  have  not  made  me  so 
decrepit  that  I  am  unrecognizable.  But  if  you 
declare  you  don't  know  me,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
I  came  here  to  see  you,  never  dreaming  of  a  recep- 
tion like  this,  with  talk  of"  wrong  persons-"  An 
old  man  like  myself,  I  thought,  could  claim  a 
little  talk  with  you,  especially  when  coming  for 
a  definite  purpose." 

lie  waited  for  a  while,  but  no  matter  how  long 
he  waited,  Kwanichi  would  vouchasafe  no  answer 

Then  he  continued  : 

"  Ah  !  I  see  you  have  not  forgiven  us  Kwanichi. 
And  yet  I  want  you  to  think  the  matter  over 
again.  Whatever  you  may  have  thought  of  our 
conduct  to  you,  yours  to-day  does  not  seem  kind 
or  peaceable.  I  do  not  think  you  should  behave 

thus  to  old  Shigizawa It  is  true  you 

have  something  to  complain  of,  and  I  have  come 
to-day  to  hear  it ;  but  remember  we  too,  might 
complain  !  Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  of 
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that !     In  calling  upon  you  to-day  I  give  way  to 

you.     I  put  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  wrong  

" The  matter,  about  which  I  wish  to  speak 

to  you,  is  one,  that  will  benefit  you.  It  is  about 
your  future.  Even  when  you  left  us  five  years 
ago  I  did  not  give  you  up,  and  my  intentions  to- 
wards you  to-day,  are  what  they  were  then.  At 
that  time  you  misunderstood  me,  probably  because 
you  were  too  young  to  judge  calmly  and  to  look 

at  things  in  their  true  proportion I  felt 

very,  very  grieved.  That  you  should  still  mis- 
understand, I  confess,  surprises  me.  Nothing  is 
so  painful  as  to  be  misunderstood.  One  plans 
something  for  another's  benefit — a  misunderstanding 
arises — and  one  becomes  an  object  of  hatred  to 
him,  to  whom  one  hoped  to  do  good  !  One  has  not 
expected  or  wished  the  other  to  feel  any  obliga- 
tions for  benefactions  received,  but  one  certainly 
was  not  prepared  for  hatred  in  return. 

We  were  all  one  family,  full  of  affection  for  each 
other  ;  we  hoped  to  give  you  our  name  and  all  that 
belonged  to  us,  that  you  might  carry  on  the 
family,  and  then  to  die  in  your  arms.  Can  you 
not  guess  how  painful  this  severing  of  all  con- 
nection between  ourselves  and  you  has  been. 
All  these  things  I  have  often  discussed  with  my 
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old  wife.  We  have  never  ceased  to  think  of 
restoring  you  to  your  position  in  our  family,  and 
of  going  "  inkyo  "  (retiring)  ourselves.  As  long 
as  your  heart  was  hard  towards  us,  we  could 
do  nothing.  This  latter  idea  I  will  put  aside  and 
appeal  not  to  your  heart  but  to  your  understand- 
ing and  your  sense  of  justice.  When  I  tell  you 
everything,  I  think  you  will  understand  and  be 

softened.      If  you  are  not well,  there  is 

nothing  to  be  done. 

I  shall  then  go  to  your  father's  tomb  and  tell  his 
departed  spirit,  that  at  his  death,  I  took  you  under 
my  protection,  cared  for  you,  did  this  and  that 
for  you,  and  intended  to  do  even  more,  but  that 
circumstances  compelled  me  to  give  up  my  inten- 
tion, and  having  told  him  all,  I  shall  openly  break 
with  you,  declaring  why  I  am  obliged  to  do  so. 
You  may  think  you  have  already  broken  with 
me  by  your  five  years  of  silence,  but  you  are 
wrong — I  have  not  yet  cut  you  off. 
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"  1    think  this  :  supposing   I,  old  Shigizawa  had 

*  done  you  a  wrong,  could  you  not  have  for- 
given an  old  man  once  ?  If  you  could  not  forgvie, 
you  might  have  treated  me  more  gently.  This  is  the 
complaint  I  spoke  of,  and  it  is  the  only  complaint 
I  make  against  you.  We  have  done  you  a  wrong 
and  I  have  come  to  apologize,  and  to  tell  you  we 
feel  the  same  towards  you  as  we  have  always 
done. 

You  old  friend  has  come  to  see  you  Kwanichi- 
san  are  you  not  going  to  forgive  him  ?  " 

He  spoke  gently,  and  waited  for  the  reply  that 
was  to  bring  reconciliation \  In  vain.  Hazama 
kept  his  obstinate  silence.  Losing  patience  the 
old  man  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair  and  stepped 
to  the  bed  to  look  at  Kwanichi's  face.  He  drew 
his  eyebrows  together  and  was  about  to  speak 
again,  when  Mitsue  interrupted  him. 

She  had  listened  to  all  Shigizawa  said,  with  the 
keenest  interest,  and  though  she  could  by  no 
means  guess  to  what  it  referred,  still  the  visitor's 
reasoning  seemed  plausible,  and  it  seemed  a  pity 
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that  Kwanichi  should,  through  his  foolish  silence, 
forego  the  benefit  referred  to.  Kwanichi  must 
have  had  some  very  strong  reason  for  behaving 
in  this  way,  slie  thought,  but  if  she  could  help 
him  she  would  ;  and  her  nimble  mind  quickly  con- 
ceived a  plan. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Shigizawa  she  said  : 

"  I  am  nursing  him.  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  but  the  patient  is  suffering  from  a  fever  and  is 
often  delirious,  talking  nonsense,  or  crying,  or 
seized  with  sudden  fits  of  anger."  Shigizawa's  face 
immediately  softened  and  he  looked  at  the  invalid 
with  tender  pity.  Mitsue  were  on :  "  From 
what  you  have  said,  I  conclude  you  are  an 
intimate  friend,  and  he  has  rudely  declared  he 
does  not  know  you.  That  is  only  because  of  his 
fever — he  is  quite  delirious  and  you  must  not  mind 
what  he  has  said.  I  hope  the  fever  will  leave 
him  soon  and  then  perhaps  you  will  call  again. 
If  you  will  give  me  your  card,  I  will  give  it  to  him 
when  he  recovers,  and  tell  him  about  your  visit." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !  "  murmured  the  visitor  won- 
dering who  the  lady  was. 

"  Yesterday  he  had  a  visitor  to  whom  he 
said  many  strange  things —  I  was  really  in  an 
awkward  position  between  the  two  ;  and  to-day  he 
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behaves  in  just  the  opposite  way  and  cannot  be 
induced  to  say  a  word.  But  it  is  really  more 
comfortable  to  have  htm  silent  like  this,  than  say- 
ing things  he  should  leave  unsaid.". 

If  that  was  her  idea  of  comfort,  thought  the  old 
man,  it  was  not  his,  but  he  turned  and  smiled 
and  received  a  brilliant  smile  in  return.  Mitsue 
rejoiced  that  she  had  so  easily  deceived  him. 

She  called  the  attendant,  ordered  hot  water, 
made  some  fresh  tea,  and  insisted  that  the  visitor 
should  resume  his  seat  and  take  another  cup. 

'  *  If  he  is  delirious,  he  has  not  understood  what 
I  have  been  talking  about ;  "  said  the  visitor,  "  I 
will  call  again.  My  name  is  Shigizawa  Ryuzo — I 
will  give  you  my  card-Tiny  address  is  on  it.  May 
I  ask  you  if  you  are  related  to  Mr.  Wanibuchi  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  no  relation  of  his,  but  my  father  is 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  and  we  live  very  near  ; 
so  I  often  come  here  and  help  nurse  Mr.  Haza- 
ma." 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hazama  for  five  years.  I 
was  told  he  was  married  last  year — do  you  know 
if  it  is  true  ?  " 

This  question  was  invented  with  the  hope  of 
eliciting  who  the  beautiful  nurse- was,  for  Shigi- 
zawa had  his  doubts  as  to  her  being  a  mere 
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acquaintance  or  coming  to  the  Hospital  to  nurse 
a  friend. 

From  her  manner,  he  could  not  guess  if  she  was 
married  or  not.  Her  gay,  handsome  attire 
inclined  him  to  believe  her  a  lady  of  questionable 
character,  but  her  phraseology  and  etiquette,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  those  of  a  gentlewoman. 

He  argued  that  she  was  no  mere  acquaintance, 
certainly  not  an  unmarried  girl,  and  she  had  just 
said  herself,  she  had  never  heard  that  Kwanichi 
was  married,  therefore  she  was  not  his  wife.  Who 
was  she  ?  There  was,  no  doubt,  some  secret  con- 
nection between  the  two,  and,  if  so,  that  meant  ruin 
for  Kwanichi,  for  in  that  case  he  would  be 
unworthy  of  being  restored  to  his  position  as  heir 
in  the  Shigizawa  family.  People  of  this  sort  could 

not  be  admitted  to  his  house such  things 

always  ended  disastrously  for  the  family. 

The  old  man  decided  to  take  leave  now  and  to 
come  again,  when  he  had  made  some  inquiries 
and  considered  the  case  carefully.  He  was  glad 

to  have  had  even  this  little  information , he 

would  be  careful Rising  he  excused  himself 

for  the  trouble  he  had  given,  promised  to  return 
another  day,  and  finally  asked  Mitsue's  name. 

She  extracted  from  her  purple  brocaded  bag  a 
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small  card  and  handed  to  it  to  him,  excusing  her- 
self for  not  having  done  so  before. 

"  Mrs.  Mitsue  Akagashi."  he  read,  and  his 
suspicions  increased.  Having  a  husband,  she  had 
no  business  with  a  special  card  of  her  own,  nor 
was  it  at  all  womanly  to  have  the  name  in  Romaji 
(European  letters)  on  the  back.  Her  pretty  man- 
ners, her  exquisite  dress  made  him  consider  a 
moment  whether  she  might  not  be  a  lady  of  in- 
dependent means,  having  a  profession,  according 
to  the  European  custom.  That  would  account  for 
the  visiting  card.  But  no,  she  was  far  too  pretty 
for  that. 

It  was  a  riddle.  The  old  gentleman  left  the 
Hospital  sorely  puzzled,  and  the  question  as  to 
who  the  beautiful  girl  might  be,  so  engrossed  his 
thoughts,  that  he  quite  forgot  his  vexation  over 
Kwanichi. 

Him,  Mitsue,  on  her  return  from  the  outer  door 
found,  sitting  up  in  bed,  shaking  both  his  fists  at 
the  departed  visitor. 
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some  days,  just  about  dusk,  an  old  woman 
had  begun  to  call  at  the  Wanibuchi's  house. 
No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor  what  her  name 
was.  She  might  be  sixty  years  of  age,  and  her 
short  hair  showed  her  to  be  a  widow.  There  was 
something  peculiar  about  her  however,  not  only  in 
her  manner,  but  also  in  her  attire,  for  although  she 
wore  the  dress  of  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family, 
and  a  coat  of  delicately  tinted  crepe,  yet  she  had, 
strapped  diagonally  access  her  back,  a  small 
bundle  done  up  in  oil- cloth  and  had  on  her  feet  a 
pair  of  dirty  "  geta  "  of  the  commonest  kind. 

She  wished  to  see  Mr.  Wanibuchi  upon  impor- 
tant business  and,  upon  hearing  that  he  was  out, 
she  would  go  away  without  appearing  to  be 
disappointed,  and  return  again  the  following  day  at 
precisely  the  same  hour. 

Mrs.  Wanibuchi  thought  this  behaviour  strange. 
She  also  noticed  that  the  woman  had  a  wild  look 
in  her  eyes,  could  stare  unpleasantly,  and  also 
smiled  to  herself,  apparently  for  no  reason.  Being 
a  nervous  woman,  she  begged  her  husband  to  come 
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home  earlier  one  day,  that,  whatever  the  business 
was,  it  might  be  quickly  despatched,  so  that  the 
woman  might  cease  to  haunt  the  house. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Wanibuchi  on  the  day 
that  her  husband  reached  home  at  four  o'clock, 
"  I  believe  she  is  a  lunatic  !  She  has  the  fiercest 
eyes  I  ever  saw  and  a  strange  voice.  Whenever 

I  hear  her  now  outside   the  door,  calling  out : 
"  Hallo !    I    have  called  to  see   you,    hallo !  "    I 
shudder. — It  is  surely  some   evil   omen  that  she 
haunts  us  like  this." 

Tadayuki  Wanibuchi  frowned.  It  was  annoying 
to  have  to  come  home  at  this  hour  with  half  his  busi- 
ness undone.  He  could  not  imagine  who  she  could 
be,  for  no  client  of  his  answered  to  this  description. 

"  Didn't  she  give  her  name  ?  "  he  asked  his  wife, 

II  will  she  come  this  evening?  " 

"'I  should  say  she  did  not  know  her  own  name. 
It  is  a  little  early  for  her  yet,  she  usually  appears 
just  when  the  lamps  are  lighted.  -  I  am  so  afraid 
of  her  that  I  hope  you  will  be  severe  with  her  and 
tell  her  not  to  come  again." 

"  If  she  is  a  lunatic,  as  you  seem  to  imagine,  it 
won't  be  much  good  telling  her  anything." 

Mrs.  Wanibuchi  was  quite  upset  at  this,  and 
begged  her  husband  to  give  the  woman  up  to  the 
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Police,  but  Tadayuki  only  laughed  :  "  Well,  you 
need  not  be  so  agitated  about  it."  He  said,  and 
then,  both  relapsed  into  silence,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  their  strange  visitor. 

The  day  had  been  dark  and  cloudy,  not  a  ray 
of  sunlight  had  pierced  the  gloom.  At  five  o'clock, 
although  the  western  sky  was  still  light,  people 
were  closing  their  shutters  and  lighting  their 
lamps,  a  protest  against  the  dreariness  outside. 
A  sudden  gust  of  wind  sprang  up  raising  a 
cloud  of  dust ;  and,  as  if  blown  there  by  the 
wind,  the  strange,  old  woman  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  which  led  to  the  usurer's 
house. 

Her  hair  was  in  wild  confusion.  Her  skirts 
and  her  long  sleeves  waved  wildly.  Over  the 
spear-heads,  on  the  stone  wall,  that  enclosed  Wani- 
buchi's  house,  projected  the  branch  of  a  plum  tree, 
in  full  bloom.  The  light  of  the  street  lamp  fell  full 
upon  the  delicate  blossoms  and  upon  the  wild  figure 
that,  for  a  few  moments,  paused  beneath.  White 
petals  floated  down  and  rested  on  her  hair.  Then, 
in  the  manner  of  a  person  returning  to  their  own 
house,  she  walked  up  to  the  door  and  tried  to 
open  it.  As  it  refused  to  yield,  she  called  out 
slowly,  in  a  deep  voice,  "  Hallo  !  I  have  called  to 
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sec  you — hallo  !  "  Within,  Mrs.  Wan ibuchi  started, 
—her  husband  too,  thought  it  a  disagreeable  voice. 
Putting  down  his  cup  of  tea  on  the  corner  of  the 
firebox,  he  called  to  the  maid  to  bring  a  light  and 
then  went  to  the  entrance. 

From  within  he  cried  : 

"  Who  are  you?" 

"  Is  Mr.  Wanibuchi  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  who  are  you  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply,  but  Wanibuchi  heard  a 
confused  sound  of  rapid  whispers  outside,  and 
again  asked : 

"  Who  are  you  ?     What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"You  will  see  who  I  am,  when  you  look  at 

me   ah !  the  beautiful  plum  blossoms  !  they 

would   look   well   for  to  day's  decoration  in  the 

alcove  Please  walk  in    don't  hesitate, 

just  walk  in  " 

This  weird  speech  was  accompanied  by  violent 
knockings  at  the  door,  and  followed  by  loud  cries 
for  admittance. 

Tadayuki  felt  quite  convinced  she  was  a.  lunatic, 
and  felt  extremely  loth  to  let  her  in  ;  but,  arguing 
that  she  would  probably  not  go  away  without 
seeing  him,  he  reluctantly  opened  the  door  and 
admitted  her,  saying  : 
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"  My  name  is  Wanibuchi,  what  do  yon  want 
with  me  ?  " 

Instead  of  replying  the  old  woman  came  close 
up  to  him,  fixed  her  deepset,  piercing  eyes  upon 
him,  and  then  covering  her  face  with  both  her 
hands,  began  to  cry  like  a  child.  Dumbfounded 
at  this  behaviour  Tadayuki  knew  not  what  to  say. 
For  a  while  he  watched  her,  noticing  how  she 
seemed  to  shrink  and  wither,  like  some  old  tree, 
beneath  her  sobs  ;  then  he  spoke  :  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  What  is  it  you  have  to  say 
to  me." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  sobs  ceased. 
The  old  woman  drew  herself  up  and,  in  a  threaten- 
ing voice,  exclaimed  : 

"  You  know,  you  rascal !  " 

fl  What !  " 

"  You  great  scoundrel !  Von.  it  is,  who  should, 
have  gone  to  prison  instead  of  our  Masayuki — 
such  a  dutiful  son !  Who  was  our  ancestor  ? 
A  dweller  in  the  Province  of  Kai  Shingen  Takeda, 
a  monk  as  well  as  a  knight  ?  Daizen  no  Dayu 
by  office  !  Who  will  marry  a  man,  whose  family 
is  sure  to  be  ruined  because  he  has  been  deceived 
by  a  scoundrel  ?  If  Su-chan  of  the  Kashiwais 
would  marry  him,  how  happy  I  should  be  !  How 
happy  Masayuki  would  be  !  Parents  may  leave 
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their  children  to  die  in  a  wood,  but  what  parents 
would  send  a  child  to  prison  ?  Twenty-seven 
years  old  was  Masayuki ;  he  had  no  experience 
of  the  world,  and  you  dared  to  deceive  him  !  Let 
•me  take  my  revenge  at  once.  Prepare  yourself 
Wanibuchi ! "  She  showed  her  fanglike  teeth, 
and  moved  about  Tadayuki  restlessly. 

"  My  only  child,  entrusted  to  my  care  by  my 
departed  husband,  as  the  most  valuable  treasure 
of  our  house,  has  been  sent  to  prison  through 
your  fault.  You  thought  an  old  woman  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  feared.  But  I  can  wield  a  woman's 
spear !  Do  you  believe  me  ?  "  She  laughed  a 
ghastly  laugh. 

"  You  must  believe  me  and  I  will  forgive  you. 
At  home  Su-chan  is  dressed  in  her  best.  How 
beautiful  she  looks  !  I  have  no  time  now  to  tell 
you  of  her  beauty,  her  character,  her  accomplish- 
ments— reading,  writing  and  sewing — for  she  is 
waiting  for  you. 

"  Do  not  delay.  A  carriage  is  ready  for  you. 
Here  are  your  shoes." 

While  speaking  she  had  taken  off  her  shoes 
and  untied  the  cord  of  her  bundle.  Spreading 
the  oil-paper  before  Tadayuki,  she  continued : 
14  This  is  to  fold  your  head  in,  when  you  have 
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chopped  it  off.  It  will  come  off  quite  easily, — chop 
it  off  quickly  !  " 

She    chuckled  quietly    to  herself;    it   had    an 
unearthly  sound. 
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THE  words  "  prison  "  and  "  Masayuki  '  gave 
Wanibuchi  the  clue  as  to  who  the  woman  was. 
One  of  his  debtors,  Masayuki  Okura,  had  some 
weeks  ago  been  charged  with  forgery,  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  ten  yen,  and  a  year's  "  major  imprison- 
ment." So  this  was  his  mother,  whom  grief  and 
worry  probably,  had  driven  to  distraction.  Wani- 
buchi would  not  allow  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
this  subject,  longer  than  he  could  help,  for  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that,  he  had 
driven  the  young  man  to  destruction. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  usurers'  many  wicked 
plots.  In  case  a  debtor  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
a  surety,  the  usurer  induces  him  to  make  a  private 
contract  with  him,  through  the  single  seal  of  the 
debtor  himself.  After  this  he  persuades  him  to 
put  down  the  name  of  a  friend  or  relation,  and 
to  affix  any  seal  he  has  handy,  pretending  that 
this  is  a  mere  form,  but  that  without  it,  a  bond  is 
not  considered  valid.  He  assures  him  that,  as  it 
is  quite  a  private  contract,  no  friend  ever  minds 
use  being  made  of  his  name.  He  treats  the  whole 
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matter  very  lightly,  but,  is  careful  the  document 
contains  all  the  correct  legal  terms — "  a  mere 
form  ''  he  assures  his  victim. 

The  latter  is  usually  aware,  that  it  is  wrong  to  do 
such  a  thing,  but  he  falls  into  the  snare  in  spite  of 
this  ;  first,  because  his  need  of  money  is  urgent, 
secondly,  because  he  feels  sure  he  can  return  the 
loan  within  the  term  agreed  upon,  and  that  thus 
no  harm  can  be  done. 

If  the  loan  is  not  repaid  on  the  expiration  ot 
the  term,  the  usurer  shows  his  fangs  and  claws, 
He  extorts  all  he  can,  and  the  debtor  unable  to 
give  any  more — "  his  flesh  wasted,  his  bones  dry  " 
he  threatens  to  make  the  matter  public,  to  bring 
it  into  court.  Alarmed,  confused,  agitated,  his 
victim  endeavors  to  raise  a  fresh  loan  on  any 
terms,  this  failing,  the  usurer  suddenly  comes 
clown  on  the  amazed  surety  with  distraint. 

Masayuki  had  been  caught  in  just  such  a  trap, 
and  had  forged  the  name  of  the  father  of  one  of  his 
schoolmates.  At  the  appointed  date  he  was  un- 
able to  pay,  and  Wanibuchi  brought  the  matter 
into  court.  His  schoolmate  was  abroad,  and  as 
he  did  not  know  the  father,  no  understanding 
could  be  effected,  and  he  was  condemned  under 
Article  210  of  the  Criminal  code. 
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The  iron  arm  of  the  Law  had  seized  Masayuki, 
regardless  of  the  helpless  condition  of  his  old 
mother,  left  alone,  trembling  and  in  tears.  How  she 
loved  her  son  !  How  gentle  he  had  been  with 
her.  A  lovely  girl  named  Suzu  Kashiwai  was 
to  have  been  married  to  him  in  the  Autumn.  A 
good  situation  in  a  newly  opened  railway  company 
had  been  promised  him.  Now  all  this  was  at  an 
end.  He  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  common 
criminal,  with  whom  no  one  could  wish  to 
associate. 

Shame,  anger,  grief  and  sorrow  had  made  his 
mother  mad. 

Tadayuki  Wanibuchi  thought  it  best  to  humour 
his  visitor,  hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of  her  more 
easily. 

"  You  want  my  head "  he  said  "  very  well. 
But  I  cannot  give  it  to  you  here,  let  us  go  into 
the  street." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  poor  lunatic  shaking  her 
head,  "  you  want  to  deceive  me,  just  as  you 
deceived  poor  Masayuki.  Here  is  the  very 
document  which  proves  it,  and  did  you  not  then 
send  him  to  prison,  when  you  had  taken  all  his 
money.  And  yet  you  pretend  you  are  innocent !" 

So  saying  she  held  the  oilpaper  right  before 
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his  eyes.  It  had  a  strange  odour  which  sickened 
Tadayuki — he  thought  it  was  the  smell  of  blood, 
and  he  turned  his  head  away.  At  this  she  leaped 
around  him,  still  holding  the  oil-paper,  as  close  as 
she  could,  to  his  face,  and  crying : 

"  Ha  ha  !  your  head,  is  getting  smaller — soon 
it  will  come  right  off.  Ha  ha !  "  Suddenly 
Tadayuki  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  tried  to  push 
her  outside,  but  she  clung  to  the  door  and 
struggled  violently,  crying  : 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  trying  to 
knock  me  headlong  down  the  cliff?  "  and  sprung 
upon  her  assailant  with  such  force,  that  he  slipped 
and  fell  upon  the  floor  at  which  she  laughed 
boisterously. 

Up  he  sprang,  and  seized  her  by  the  collar  of  her 
dress,  pushing  her  on  to  the  stone  step  outside  the 
door.  The  door,  which  he  tried  hastily  to  close, 
stuck  in  its  groove,  and  the  old  woman  rushed  back, 
her  face  distorted  with  rage,  and  tried  to  push  past 
Wanibuchi.  He,  at  the  sight  of  that  terrible  face, 
forgot  himself,  and  struck  her — she  recoiled,  and 
in  that  moment  he  closed  the  door. 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence,  inside  and 
out — and  then  began  a  battering  upon  the  door, 
which  all  but  broke  it,  and  the  voice  cried  : 
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"  Rascal !  Hand  me  your  head  !  You  have 
robbed  me  of  my  document  and  my  shoes  too  ! 
Shoe-robber !  Knave !  Hand  me  your  head  ! 
hand  me  your  head  !  " 

Tadayuki  stood  still  and  watched.  His  wife 
joined  him,  nervous  and  trembling,  and  begged 
him  to  come  with  her  into  the  back  room,  where 
they  were  beyond  the  range  of  that  dreadful  voice. 

For  a  while  the  knocking  and  shouting  went  on 
without  interruption,  and  Tadayuki  came  out  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  if  she  was  still  there.  Presently 
the  noise  ceased,  and  husband  and  wife  looking 
out,  saw  that  she  had  gone,  and  heard  the  wind 
sweeping  down  the  street,  scattering  the  plum- 
blossoms  like  snow-flakes. 

At  the  usual  hour,  the  next  day  the  lunatic 
came  again.  She  was  very  quiet,  and  wrhen  the 
maid  returned  to  her  the  shoes  and  the  oil-paper, 
she  went  away  without  a  word. 

Lest  she  should  appear  again  the  following 
day,  O'Mine  begged  her  husband  to  stay  at  home. 
She  came  ;  and  the  maid  was  sent  to  the  door 
to  say  the  master  was  out.  This  time  she  would 
not  go  away,  but  declared  she  would  wait  for  his 
return,  as  he  had  something  to  give  her ;  she  did 
not  mind  waiting  there  a  few  days.  The  maid 
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did  her  best  to  persuade  her  to  go  home,  but  she 
was  like  a  stone  Buddha,  deaf  to  all  voices.  So 
they  left  her,  and  some  hours  later,  she  had  gone. 

O'Mine,  who  found  these  visitations  very  trouble- 
some, begged  her  husband  to  send  for  the  Police. 
He  refused.  Why  should  they  trouble  the  Police 
with  their  affairs.  She  begged  he  would  write  out 
a  paper,  declaring  she  was  a  lunatic  and  should  be 
placed  under  restraint ;  but  also  this  he  refused 
to  do,  saying  she  ought  not  to  mind  a  woman,  who 
was  only  like  some  harmless,  masterless  dog  lying 
outside  a  stranger's  door. 

O'Mine  was  vexed  that  Tadayuki  would  not 
grant  her  request.  She  felt  he  despised  her  as 
"  only  a  woman,"  never  consulting  her  in  anything 
an'd  regarding  her  as  unworthy  of  his  society.  In 
her  loneliness  she  had  begun  to  turn  to  religion  to 
find  the  solace  (her  husband  denied  her)  in  a  my- 
riad gods  without  distinction. 

The  newly  established  Shinto  sect,  called 
"  Tenson,"  especially  attracted  her.  Its  chief 
deity  was  the  star  with  the*  purple  light,  known 
as  "  Omiakari-no-mikoto  " — God  of  Great  Light. 
He  had  appeared  when  Heaven  and  Earth  were 
in  chaos  and  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  yet  invisible. 
He  was  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  was 
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gracious  to  all,  supplying  his  people  with  what  they 
needed. 

She  had,  early,  professed  her  faith  in  this  Deity, 
and  had  chosen  him  as  the  Patron-god  of  herself 
and  family.  When  anything  unusual  happened,  she 
would  pray  to  him  for  special  protection. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  she  cleansed  herself 
specially,  and  lighted  a  number  of  candles  at  the 
shrine,  praying  to  the  god  to  turn  away  the  evil 
from  the  house,  and  drive  off  the  hated  enemy. 

But  the  next  day  in  spite  of  her  prayers,  the 
enemy  came  again.  It  was  dusk,  and  her  husqand 
had  not  yet  returned.  O'Mine  sent  the  maid  to 
the  door  and  herself  rushed  to  the  shrine,  cast  her- 
self down,  and  began  to  chant  her  prayers. 

The  lunatic  sat  down,  as  usual,  saying  she  would 
await  Wanibuchi's  return.  O'Mine  and  the  maid 
locked  the  doors  securely  and  prayed  she  might 
go  away. 

For  a  while  she  was  quiet,  but  presently  she 
began  to  shout,  and  to  curse,  and  repeat  her  story 
of  how  Wanibuchi  had  caused  her  son  to  be  sent 
to  prison. 

This  state  of  affairs  went  on  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  to  the  neighbours,  the  old  woman  in  the 
crepe  dress,  crouching  there  in  wind  or  rain,  laugh- 
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ing,  crying,  shouting,  outside  the  door,  was  soon  a 
familiar  figure. 

Tadayuki  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  had  no 
wish — for  obvious  reasons — to  consult  the  Police  ; 
she  could  do  him  no  real  harm,  he  argued,  and 
so  he  let  her  be. 
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/"V'MINE  meanwhile,  puzzled  over  the  lunatic 
^•^  woman's  hatred  of  herself  and  her  hushand. 

She  was  unaware  of  her  husband's  complicity 
in  the  Masayuki  affair,  and  very  naturally,  wonder- 
ed why  the  young  man's  Mother,  should  feel  so 
intense  a  hatred,  when  through  his  own  fault  he 
had  brought  the  trouble  on  himself.  They  might 
just  as  well  hate  the  lunatic  and  her  son,  for  the 
latter  had  not  repaid  the  money  he  had  borrowed. 

These  things  happened  in  every  business,  some- 
times the  borrower  paid  the  penalty,  sometimes 
the  lender,  sometimes  both. 

What  love  that  Mother  must  have  for  her  son, 
to  be  driven  mad  by  reason  of  his  suffering — she 
thought  of  her  own  son — and  felt  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  poor  woman. 

These  thoughts  however  did  not  allay  her  un- 
easiness. Her  prayers  to  Omiakashi-no-Mikoto 
increased  in  length  and  frequency,  and  while  the 
lunatic  was  outside  the  door  she  remained  in  front 
of  the  shrine,  chanting  fervently.  Sometimes  her 
mind  would  wander,  the  light  of  the  candles 
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would  grow  dim,  and  the  image  of  the  god  seemed 
to  fade  from  her  sight ;  then  she  would  pull  herself 
together,  fearing  that  he  was  withdrawing  his 
help  from  her,  and  pray  even  more  enthusiastically, 
till  the  perspiratrorjxbroke  out  all  over  her. 

The  ninth  day,  since  Wanibuchi's  encounter  with 
the  lunatic,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  wind 
howled  angrily,  tearing  at  the  trees  and  shaking 
the  houses.  The  glass-panes  of  the  Wanibuchi's 
gate-lamp  had  been  smashed  by  a  violent  gust  of 
wind,  which  had  also  extinguished  the  light. 

The  cold  was  extreme ;  one  felt  as  though  the  frost 
had  been  planted  all  over  one's  skin  with  a  needaj. 

The    Wanibuchis    had    finished     their   evening 
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meal,  and  sat  close  beside  the  brazier,  on  which  the 
kettle  was  boiling  cheerily.  The  first  bottle  of 
sake  had  already  been  replaced  by  a  second,  and 
yet  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Lunatic — it  was  long 
past  her  usual  time. 

Said  Mrs.  Wanibuchi :  "  Madam  Lunatic  seems 
to  be  too  weak  to  struggle  against  this  wind — she 
will  get  blown  away  if  she  tries  to  come  to-night. 
It  is  past  her  time  already.  This  is  "  Tenson 
sama  "  our  patron-god  helping  us.  '  Her  hus- 
band offering  her  the  sake  cup,  she  continued  : 

"  Shall  we  exchange  cups  ?     It  is  certainly  very 
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pleasant  to  have  a  little  sake  on  a  cold  evening — it 
warms  one  up.  No,  I  can't  drink  so  many  in  succes- 
sion— you  had  better  have  some  now.  Listen  !  it 
is  striking  seven  o'clock  !  Depend  upon  it,  she 
won't  come  to-night  ;  I'll  have  all  the  shutters  put 
up  at  once.  This  is  the  nicest  evening,  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time — that  woman  was  really  short- 
ening our  life.  I  will  say  a  prayer  to  Tenson-Sa- 

ma,  that  she  may  stay  away  for  ever Yes, 

I  will  help  myself,  sake  is  a  good  drink 

It  isn't  that  I  am  afraid  of  the  old  woman,  dear 
me  !  no.  It  is,  that  I  feel  a  shudder  run  all  down 
my  legs  and  up  to  my  hair.  Don't  you  some- 
times dream  that  .you  are  being  pursued  by  some 
dreadful  man,  and  can't  run  away,  or  cry  for  help, 
and  you  wonder  whatever  will  happen  to  you  if  he 
gets  you  ?  Well,  it  is  just  like  this  that  I  feel 
when  she  comes.  Oh  !  don't  let  us  talk  about  it 
any  more.  I  think  I  am  a  little  drunk  with  all 
this  sake.'' 

The  maid  brought  in  a  third  bottle. 

"  Kin  !  has  she  not  come  to-night  ?  I  mean  Ma- 
dam Lunatic !  " 

"  No,  and  I  am  very  glad  she  has  not." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  cake  by  and  by,  as  a  reward 
for  all  the  trouble  you  have  had  with  her.  You 
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must  be  quite  a  friend  of  hers  by  now  !  " 

"  I  don't  like  you  to  make  such  remarks  about 
me,  Mistress."  the  maid  replied  plaintively. 

Some  more  charcoal  was  added  to  the  fire  and 
fresh  water  put  in  the  kettle.  Husband  and  wife 
crouched  as  near  to  the  warmth  as  they  could,  but 
there  was,  as  it  were,  an  iron  plate  of  cold  at  their 
back,  which  prevented  them  from  getting  quite 
intoxicated,  in  spite  of  their  deep  potations. 
O'  Mine's  naturally  red  face  shone,  as  though  it 
had  been  painted  with  red  lacquer. 

The  lunatic  never  came,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
maid  with  her  piece  of  cake,  Mrs.  Wanibuchi 
fairly  intoxicated,  and  Wanibuchi  absolutely  drunk, 
retired  to  bed. 

The  wind  howled  dismally,  the  tops  of  the  trees 
bent  beneath  its  onset,  like  brushwood,  and  the  few 
stars  visible  seemed  to  be  blown  wildly  across  the 
sky. 

Suddenly  the  darkness  was  pierced  by  a  line  of 
light,  which  sprang  up  from  the  kitchen  door  of 
the  Wanibuchi's  house — It  rose  a  little,  and  made 
visible,  for  a  moment,  the  outline  of  the  house  and 
the  office — then  all  was  dark  as  before. 

A  little  later,  another  thin  flame  sprang  up — 
flickering  here  and  there,  it  neither  spread,  nor 
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went  out.  In  a  momentary  lull,  it  stealthily  climbed 
along  the  wooden  kitchen  door,  and  shone  brightly. 

Beside  the  board  fence,  a  figure  moved— it  was 
too  dark  to  make  it  out  distinctly. 

The  flame  now  spread  quickly.  It  seized  the  main 
building,  and  the  office,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  wrapped  in  thick,  whirling,  black  smoke, 
through  which  the  red  glow  of  the  fire  showed  im- 
perfectly. Columns  of  flame  shot  up,  as  if  striving  to 
reach  the  sky,  but  the  crackling  and  noise  of  the 
falling  timber  was  drowned  by  the  howling  of  the 
storm. 

No  one  heard,  no  one  saw  the  conflagration. 

Right  under  the  dancing  smoke,  her  face  expos- 
ed to  the  glare,  stood  the  lunatic. 

A  slight  smile  played  about  her  mouth,  as  she 
watched  her  handy- work,  and  when  she  heard 
agonised  cries  from  out  the  chaos,  she  gave  a  loud 
laugh  of  pleasure. 

It  was  not  until  the  buildings  on  either  side  of 
the  Wanibuchi's  caught  fire,  that  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  people  streamed  from  all  sides,  assisting 
those,  whose  houses  were  doomed,  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  most  valuable  possessions.  The 
fire  raged  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  so 
boldly  did  the  firemen  do  their  work,  that  in  spite 
of  the  high  wind,  only  thirty  houses  were  burned 
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down.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  excite- 
ment, the  lunatic  woman  was  arrested  and  led  away. 

Of  the  Wanibuchi's  house,  nothing  but  ashes 
remained  ;  the  Police  Authorities  at  once  began 
to  inquire  what  had  become  of  its  inmates.  After 
some  search,  the  frightened  maid  was  .discovered, 
and  she  related  how  she  had  awakened,  to  find  her 
room  full  of  smoke,  and  had  called  to  her  master  and 
mistress  to  save  themselves,  after  which,  she  had 
run  out,  for  the  fire  spread  rapidly. 

Inquiries  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wanibuchi  proving 
fruitless,  some  policemen  were  told  off  to  search 
among  the  ruins.  Under  the  glowing  ashes,  a 
terribly  burnt  corpse  was  found,  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  Mrs.  Wanibuchi.  For  a 
while,  no  trace  of  her  husband  could  be  discovered ; 
but  some  days  later,  a  totally  burnt  skeleton  was 
dug  out  from  beneatlj  the  office.  Whether  they 
were  too  intoxicated  to  find  their  way  out,  or 
whether  their  love  of  money,  had  induced  them  to 
go  to  the  safe,  to  rescue  their  gold  from  the 
flames,  will  never  be  known.  They  had  paid  the 
penalty  for  their  greed,  with  their  lives.  Of  Wani- 
buchi's property  nothing  was  left,  but  the  safe, 
which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation,  little 
(lames  playing  around  its  blackened  sides. 
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TADAMICHI,  the  usurer's  son,  who  had  gone 
on  a  journey,  had  not  yet  returned,  but  Kwan- 
ichi  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster  the  morn- 
ing following,  just  as  poor  O'Mine's  remains  were 
discovered.  He  was,  in  any  case,  to  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Hospital  as  cured  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  there  being,  in  Tadamichi's  absence,  no 
responsible  person,  he  undertook  the  management 
of  affairs,  and  though  still  very  weak  from  his  long 
illness,  was  able  to  direct,  and  see  the  necessary 
arrangements  made. 

The  shock  to  Kwanichi  was  greater  than  he  had 
thought  possible,  and  coming  upon  him  in  his 
present  enfeebled  condition,  he  felt  it  the  more 
keenly. 

It  seemed  like  a  mystery  to  him,  that  he,  who 
had  been  so  near  death's  door,  should  be  alive,  while 
Wanibuchi,  the  embodiment  of  sturdy  strength, 
who  had  visited  him  in  his  sickness,  had  condoled 
with  him,  and  helped  him  to  bear  his  trials,  should 
have  been  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  Death, 
and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  help  and  comfort. 
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All  men  know  that  all  men  have  to  die,  but  rarely 
realize  that  those,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant 
association  must  die  too.  These  two  people,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  five  years,  were  no  more,  and 
with  them  had  vanished  their  house,  their  posses- 
sions, in  fact,  all  that  might  recall  them  to  the  out*-  " 
ward  senses.  Nothing  was  left  to  prove  they  had 
once  existed.  Kwanichi,  bewildered  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  disaster,  fancied  him- 
self the  victim  of  an  evil  dream.  His  friends  could 
not  be  dead,  surely  this  was  unreality  and  soon  he 
would  awake,  and  this  nightmare  end. 

Weary  of  his  dull  days  in  the  Hospital,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  coming  home,  and  now  he  was 
told  that  nothing  of  that,  towards  which  his  thoughts 
had  turned-,  was  left  to  him.  Leav  ing  the  Refuge 
(for  sufferers  in  a  fire)  at  Ichigaya,  he  tottered  along, 
supported  by  his  stick,  to  the  place  where  Wani- 
buchi's  house  had  been.  As  he  started,  the  idea 
again  came  to  him,  that  he  might  find  every- 
thing as  it  had  been  before,  and  that  the  events  of 
the  last  two  days,  were  the  invention  of  a  malicious 
spirit. 

After  so  many  cold  and  windy  days,  the  weather 
had  suddenly  turned  mild  ;  the  cloudy  moon  looked 
warm,  and  in  the  mist  the  street  slept  quietly. 
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A  disagreeable  odour  of  smoke  filled  the  air. 
Charred  timber  and  burnt  and  broken  tiles  were 
piled  up  in  great  mounds,  where  the  Wanibuchi's 
house  had  been.  As  it  was  here  the  fire  had 
originated,  the  place  was  not  even  enclosed  with 
roughly  constructed  board  fences,  like  the  other 
ruined  houses. 

The  huge  mound,  beside  a  row  of  charred  trees, 
was  the  site  of  the  old  office.  Kwanichi  walked 
across  to  it,  and  stood  a  while,  supporting  himself 
heavily  on  his  stick,  and  gazing  at  the  desolation 
around  him.  The  moon  looked  mournfully  down 
upon  the  red-burnt  tiles,  which  lay  scattered  about, 
like  pieces  of  human  flesh.  Everything  within 
sight  had  fallen  and  was  in  ruins.  By  a  cruel  con- 
trast there  appeared  to  his  mental  gaze  the  house 
as  it  had  been.  The  shining  verandah  floor,  the 
spotless  mats,  the  lights  within,  O' Mine's  red  face 
and  the  bitter  looking  mouth  of  her  husband. 
Tears  rushed  to  his  eyes.  What  a  dreary  thing 
was  this  life.  Everyone  he  had  ever  known 
and  cared  for,  had  deserted  him.  Fie  had  not 
forgotten  his  resentment  at  his  first  loss,  and  be- 
hold !  he  was  forsaken  again.  What  was  the 
good  of  Life  —  there  was  no  pleasure  in  it. 
Sorrow  and  grief  were  the  portion  of  the  living ;  the 
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dead  had  gone  to  their  grave  in  torment.  Which 
was  worse,  such  a  life  or  so  cruel  a  death  ! 

Walking  slowly  up  and  down  Kwanichi  was  lost 
in  mournful  meditation. 

"  My  life,"  he  thought,  "  is  as  worthy  of  pity  as 
their  shocking  death  ;  I  alone,  who  know  what 
mental  anguish  is,  can  properly  sympathize  for 
what  they  must  have  suffered  in  the  flesh.  Their 
flesh  was  torn,  their  bones  were  burned  !  My  heart 
has  been  broken,  -my  bowels  are  torn  asunder  ! 
It  seems  to  me  as  though  my  -spirit  were  trying  to 
tear  itself  from  rny  body,  in  horror  at « the  sights  it 
has  seen,  and  the  sorrow,  it  must  bear. 

Is  this  Retribution  for  cruel  deeds  ?  Their  house 
and  property  consumed  by  fire  !  but  this  was  not 
enough.  They  must  die  too.  No  ordinary  death 
was  sufficient  punishment ;  in  the  most  terrible 
way,  to  such  as  not  even  the  worst  criminals  are 
condemned,  nay  not  even  dogs  or  cats,  they  had  to 
pay  the  penalty.  Can  it  really  be  the  will  of 
Heaven?  If  it  is  so,  why  should  Fate  have 
singled  out  Tadayuki,  who  was  no'  worse  a  man 
than  many,  on  whom  to  pour  the  vials,  of  her  wrath. 
It  is  the  way  of  men  to  wield  a  sword  in  the  dark  ; 
the  way  of  the  world  to  dig  pitfalls  everywhere. 

Everybody  does  evil :  some   openly,  others  in 
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secret.  If  Tadayuki  paid  the  price,  who  will  go 
free  ?  There  are  many  more  wicked  than  he,  yet 
Heaven  does  not  hate  them,  Fortune  does  not 
forsake  them,  Retribution  does  not  evertake  them. 
Heaven  can  have  had  no  hand  in  this,  therefore  let 
us  not  call  it  a  judgment,  rather,  say  it  is  their  Fate, 
which  they  could  in  no  way  escape. 

In  this  way  Kwanichi  mourned  the  loss  of  the 
two  people,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  intimately 
connected.  In  their  son's  place  he  worshipped  at 
the  spot,  where  the  man's  skeleton  had  been  found, 
and  "where  poor  disfigured  O'Mine  had  lain. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  felt  a  new,  strange 
emotion  in  himself,  as  though  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted pair,  were  clinging  to  nis,  begging  him  to  stay 
a  little  longer,  whispering  that  they  were  miserable 
in  the  invisible  world,  since  no  worship  had  been 
offered,  no  prayers  had  ascended  to  them. 

Kwanichi  turned  back  and  dropped  down  on  the 
mound.  Here,  he  thought,  was  the  best  place  in 
which  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  them, 
here,  perhaps,  he  might  obtain  some  knowledge  as 
to  their  will.  In  the  Refuge  whither  their  remains 
had  been  carried,  he  could  not  lose  himself  so 
utterly.  Here,  too,  the  Spirit  of  the  departed 
couple  would  linger,  and  they  would  see  him  grop- 
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ing  in  the  darkness  of  his  mind,  as  it  were,  to  dis- 
cover the  thoughts,  they  had  -carried  with  them 
into  the  other  world. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  gloom,  his  head  resting 
on  his  slick,  and  the  hot  tears  coursir.g  down  his 
checks,  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  rattle  of  a 
jinrikisha.  It  advanced  rapidly  and  stopped  in  front 
of  what  had  been  the  house.  A  figure  alighted 
and  walked  toward  the  spot  where  Kwanichi  sat. 
He  lifted  his  head,  and  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  re- 
cognized Tadamichi,  the  son,  whose  return  he  had 
impatiently  awaited. 
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THE  two  men  advanced  toward  each  other,  and 
for  a  moment   or   so,  neither  spoke,  then 
Hazama  stammered  out  : 

"  It  was  so  unexpected  and  terrible,  I  have  no 
words  to  speak  to  you  about  it." 

"  Yes,   yes,"    gasped   the   other,    "  and  that  it 

should  have  happened  in  my  absence lam 

grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have  done , . . .  " 

"  The  night  it  happened,  I  was  in  the  hospital 
and  knew  nothing  about  it — I  heard  the  following 
morning  and  came  at  once. 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  been  here,  for  I  can't  help 
thinking,  that  if  I  had  been  on  the  spot,  it  would, 
not  have  happened.  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all. 
They  were  neither  of  them  people  who  easily  lose 
their  heads.  The  maid  escaped,  why  not  they  ? 

"  It  has  strengthened  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
Fate,  preordained  for  each  of  us,  which,  try  as  we 

may,  we  are   unable  to  escape Thus,  they 

were  doomed  to  this  sudden,  terrible  death." 
Lifting  his  grief-stricken  face,  Tadamichi  asked  : 
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"  Is  everything  burnt  ?  " 

"  Everything,  except  the  safe." 

"  The  safe  ?     What  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  contained  some  money,  but  chiefly 
account  books  and  deeds." 

"  In  connection  with  loans  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wish  they  had  been  burnt !  " 

The  regret  he  felt  was  visible  on  his  face. 
Kwanichi  knew  that  it  was  owing  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  his  father,  on  the  subject  of 
usury,  that  Tadamichi  had,  for  a  number  of  years, 
lived  apart  from  his  parents,  and  he  understood  at 
once,  why  instead  of  rejoicing  that  something  had 
been  saved,  he  should  regret  that  the  hated  docu- 
ments had  escaped  the  flames. 

"It  is  well  that  the  house  and  the  office  were 
burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was  right  they  should  be 
burnt,  it  is  a  good  thing  the  world  is  rid  of  them." 
said  Tadarnishi.  "  You  and  I  alone  will  mourn 

the  death  of  my  poor,  poor  parents no  one 

else  in  all  the  world,  but  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
their  unhappy  end.  So  you  see,  I  am  bowed  be- 
neath a  double  woe." 

As  he  spoke,  the  tears  flowed  down  his  face, 
token  of  his  filial  love.  The  father  who  had  avoid- 
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ed  him,  the  mother  who  had  feared  him,  had  never 
ceased  to  love  him  as  their  son.  In  spite  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  hard  words  at  times,  he 
had  received  more  love  than  many  a  son,  who 
showed  more  filial  piety  than  he.  It  was  easy  to 

argue  against  a  living  father but  against  the 

dead,  all  his  arguments  melted.  It  mattered  no 
more  that  his  counsel  had  passed  unheeded,  for  his 
heart  was  filled  with  the  bitter  regret,  that  he  had 
been  no  dutiful  son  to  his  parents.  He  had  failed 
in  many  ways. 

A  little  gust  of  wind  caught  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
Ah  !  his  dead  mother  had  given  him  that  coat.  He 
had  not  been  specially  grateful  for  the  gift,  and  now 
he  suddenly  felt  a  pang,  that  her  many  kindnesses 
had  received  no  acknowledgment  from  him. 

Among  the  millions  of  people,  in  the  world,  he 
believed  there  was  not  one,  who  would  think  of 
bestowing,  even  so  mean  a  gift,  as  a  sheet  of  paper 
upon  him. 

Here  he  was,  just  back  from  the  place  where  he 
had  been  employed  as  surveyor.  Who  was  it  had 
given  him  an  education  enabling  him  to  take  up 
such  a  position  ?  And  had  it  not  been  given  with- 
out a  thought  of  recompense  ?  None  else  but  a 
father  and  mother  could  do  that. 
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And  now  he  could  seek  them  no  where,  for 
hand  in  hand  they  had  found  their  way  to  that  in- 
visible world,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  son  whem 
they  had  loved  so  well. 

Must  they  not  have  called  for  help  from  the 
midst  of  the  fiercely  raging  flames,  with  shrieks  of 
pain  and  groans  of  agony  ?  To  whom  had  they 
called?*  As  Tadamichi  thought  of  it,  sobs  shook  his 
frame,  as  though  his  whole  body  had  been  turned 
into  tears.  Kwanichi  strove  to  comfort  him. 

"  Let  other  people  be  glad  if  they  like,"  said  he, 
"  your  parents  will  be  satisfied  if  you  mourn  for 
them.  Do  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  say  that  I 
have  envied  you  on  one  point  above  all  others, 
namely  that  you  had  parents.  No  love  is  truer  or 
better  than  the  love  between  parents  and  children. 
I  was  an  orphan  at  fifteen,  just  the  age  when  one 
needs  one's  parents  most. 

"  Thus  I  became  a  dependent — a  despised  posi- 
tion, under  which  I  chafed.  Impatient  to  free  my- 
self and  assert  my  right  to  respect  and  considera- 
tion, I  lost  sight  of  what  true  manliness  really  is, 
namely  to  keep  untarnished  one's  sense  of  honour. 
My  misfortunes  have  been  my  own  fault,  but  I  may 
say,  they  originated  when  I  lost  my  parents.  How- 
ever old  one  may  be,  to  lose  one's  parents  is  a  great 
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misfortune.  Compared  with  so  unhappy  a  man  as 
myself,  you  must  regard  yourself  as  one,  who  has 
been  favoured." 

It  was  quite  unprecedented  that  Kwanichi  should 
speak  to  Tadamichi  in  this  friendly  way.  Not  so 
much  -what  he  had  said,  as  that  he  should  speak 
at  all,  to  the  man,  who,  he  knew,  hated  him,  and 
considered  him  the  assistant,  and  may  be,  even  the 
instigator  in  many  of  his  father's  heartless  deeds. 

Tadamichi  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  some  humanity  in  the  man  he  had 
always  considered  nothing  but  a  brutal  fellow. 

"  You  say  you  failed  to  preserve  your  sense  of 
honour  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  you  do  not  consider  your- 
self an  honourable  man  now  ?  " 

"  Of  course  lam  not" 

Tadamichi  bowed  his  head,  and  for  a  while,  was 
silent,  then  he  said  : 

"  Forgive  me,  for  the  words  of  despair  I  uttered 
to  one,  so  much  more  unhappy  than  myself.  Let 
us  go." 

But  neither  moved.  It  was  past  midnight; 
the  silence  was  unbroken,  save  when  a  piece  of 
charred  wood  cracked  beneath  Tadamichi 's  feet. 
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In  that  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation,  dimly  illumin- 
ated by  the  pale  moon,  the  two  silent  figures,  bowed 
with  grief,  looked  like  the  impersonation  of  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

$  request 

(Continued.) 


A  FTER  a  while  Tadamichi  spoke,  and  a  note 
**•  of  affection  was  mingled  with  the  sorrow  in 
his  voice. 

"  My  friend,  would  you  care  to  learn  now  what 
it  is  to  be  a  man  of  honour  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Kwanichi,  understanding 
what  was  about  to  be  offered  him. 

"  Does  that  mean  you  accept  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly 
intention,  but  pray  you,  to  leave  me  as  I  am." 

".But  why  should  you  remain  what  you  are  ?  " 

"  Because  I  see  no  use  in  striving,  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  for  what  I  cannot  attain.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  me  to  do  so." 

"  There  may  be  no  necessity,  nor  would  I  urge 
you  from  the  point  of  view  of  necessity,  but  I  will 
ask  you  to  consider-  what  I  say,  and  to  give  me 
your  answer  later  on." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  hurt  your  feelings.  As  I  have 
until  this  moment  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
you,  you  may  not  know  what  sort  of  man  I  am. 
But  I  know  very  well  what  you  are,  from  all  I  have 
heard  about  you.  You  are  a  pure  man,  without  the 
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blemishes  resulting  from  a  too  fierce  contact  with 
the  world.  You  and  I  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Every  word  and  thought  of  mine  is  crooked, 
unfit  for  honest  ears  and  contrary  to  upright 
thought.  A  pure  man  like  you,  and  a  crooked 
man  like  me,  must,  from  the  outset,  misunderstand 
each  other — whatever  I  say  tonight,  you  will  do 
well  to  forget." 

11 1  understand  perfectly  what  you  mean." 

"  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  to  become  a  man  of 
honour.  You  consider,  that  it  must  be  painful  for 
me,  to  carry  on  such  a  trade,  knowing  it  to  be  dis- 
honourable, and  you  wonder  why  I  should  be  con- 
tent to  bear  the  pain  ? 

"It  is  something  that  cannot  be  explained  in 
words;  ".it  is  ineffable,"  as  a  Confucianist  has  it. 
You  must  look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  an  action 
done  in  a  former  life — my  "  ingwa."  If  I  had  had 
the  habit  of  drinking,  I  might  easily  have  put  an 
end  to  my  existence  by  drinking  desperately.  As  I 
could  neither  drink,  nor  had  sufficient  courage  to 
resort  to  the  noble  "  harakiri,"  I  found  myself  re- 
duced to  my  present  condition,  and  that,  out  of 
sheer  cowardice." 

Tadamichi,  the  pure  minded,  was  not  a  little 
touched  by  this  frank  confession.  "  From  what 
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you  say,"  he  replied,  "  I  infer  that  circumstances 
of  great  seriousness  brought  you  down  to  this. 
Could  you  not  tell  me  your  story  in  detail,  that  I 
may  know  how  to  help  you  most  effectually  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  foolish  a  tale  that  it  is  not  worth 
repeating.  I  have  firmly  resolved  never  to  speak 
of  it  to  any  one,  so  I  cannot  grant  your  request — 
however,  I  will  say  this,  I  was  deceived  by  some- 
body and  the  deception  has  spoilt  my  life." 

"  Very  well,  we  will  not  speak  about  it  any  more. 
Now,  you  are  perfectly  aware  that  your  trade 
is  dishonourable  ;  my  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared,  it  was  a  trade  one  need  not  be  ashamed  of. 
This  I  thought  very  terrible  and  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  when  all  my  supplications  had  failed,  to 
commit  suicide  before  his  eyes,  as  the  only  way  of 
making  him  repent.  No  arguments  of  mine  would 
persuade  him  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  as  I 
dared  not  let  him  go  on,  adding  one  bad  deed  to 
another,  I  determined  to  try  my  last  and  most 
powerful  argument — suicide  !  Before  I  could  do 
this,  a  terrible  death  overtook  him,  and  now  my  life- 
long grief  must  be,  that  he  died  unrepentant. 
To  lose  both  one's  parents  at  once,  not  to  be  there 
to  close  their  dying  eyes,  to  know  their  death  to 
have  been  indescribably  terrible — is  there  anything 
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sadder  than  thfs  for  a  son  ?  Think  of  it  !  Would 
that  my  father  had  repented  ere  he  died.  That  he 
did  not,  doubles  my  grief.  If  he  had  repented  in 
time,  this  accident  would  never  have  happened,  of 
that  I  am  persuaded.  Now  it  is  too  late,  and  he 
cannot  help  himself,  therefore  I  beg  of  you  to 
repent  in  my  father's  place,  nay,  I  must  insist  upon 
it.  For  if  you  repent,  my  father's  sins  will  be 
wiped  out,  my  grief  will  be  lessened,  and  you 
will  find  peace,  and  will  prosper  in  this  world  by 
walking  uprightly. 

Through  your  own  fault  you  have  brought  your- 
self low.  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  do  good,  for 
your  righteous  acts,  done  for  the  sake  of  a  departed 
soul,  will  bring  my  father  forgiveness  for  his  sins, 
and  lesson  his  punishment  for  his  unrepentance. 
Give  up  this  miserable  business  of  money-lender. 
Start  some  other  trade  which  will  benefit  the 
world  ;  let  us  even  suppose  that  the  children  beg- 
ging in  the  streets  were  my  father's  orphans,  and 
you  were  bound  to  provide  for  them.  To  do  this 
I  will  make  over  to  you  the  whole  of  my  father's 
property.  This  will  make  me/  happier  than  any- 
thing else.  My  father  loved  you,  and  I  think  you 
loved  him  too.  If  it  is  so,  I  pray  you,  repent  in 
his  stead. 
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Kwanichi's  head  had  drooped  like  grass  heavy 
with  accruing  dew.  When  Tadamichi  had  ended 
his  talk  he  did  not  look  up  ;  though  he  was  im- 
plored to  reply,  he  still  would  not  raise  his  head. 

Suddenly  a  light  shone  on  the  road.  It  was  a 
policemen  going  his  rounds  and  as  he  passed  the 
burnt-out  grounds,  he  turned  the  full  glace  of  his 
lantern  upon  the  two  immovable  figures. 

With  surprise  he  noted  the  marks  of  tears  on 
their  grief  stricken  faces. 

"  A  curious  place  to  corne  and  weep,"  thought 
he  and  passed  on. 

The  hour  was  half  past  two  in  the  morning. 
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